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t EDITORS. 


In the story of “ Ramona” The Christian 
Union presented to its readers an eloquent 
and impassioned plea for justice to the In- 
dians. In furtherance of its determination to 
plead at the bar of public opinion in behalf 
of every oppressed and unfortunate class, it 
will begin the publication next week of a 
powerful story by Mrs, Helen Campbell, en- 
titled ** Mrs Herndon’s Income ;” a@ story 
dealing with the widespread discontent of 
the working classes, and portraying the con- 
ditions under which they live. Every phase 
of city life among the extreme poor is de- 
picted, but without radicalism and with a 
deeply rooted conviction that the settlement 
of the social questions involves justice to em- 
ployers no less than to the employed, and 
that what is needed, above all things, is a 
clear, just,and sympathetic understanding 
of the relations and duties of both classes. 
Mrs, Campbell is widely known as a writer 


YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 


of deep convictions, intense earnestness, and 
strong dramatic power. We are confident 
that this story will possess both a moral and 
a literary interest of a high order, 
THE OUTLOOK. 

R. CLEVELAND'S first act as President may be 

said to have been performed before his inaugu 
ration, and therefore evinces the greater courage and 
frankness on his part. His letter to Congressman 
Warner on the question of the silver coinage, which 
was given to the public last week, is a manly, out- 
spoken, and strong presentation of the dangers of 
the present situation. Referring to the solicitude 
felt about his pozition on the question, he said : 

“It is also fully justified by the nature of the financial 
crisis which, under the operation of the act of Congress of 
February 28, 1878, is now close at hand. By a compliance 
with the requirements of that law all the vaults of the 
Federal Treasury have been, and are, heaped full of silver 
coins, whieh are now worth less than eighty-five per cent. 
of the gold dollar prescribed as ‘ the unit of value ’in section 
14 of the act of February 12, 1873, and which, with the silver 
certificates representing such coin, are receivable for all pub- 
lie dues. Being thus receivable, while also constantly in- 
creasing in quantity at the rate of $28,000,000 a year, it has 
followed, of necessity, that the flow of gold into the Treasury 
has been steadily diminished. Silver and silver certificates 
have displaced, and are now displacing, gold, and the sum 
of gold in the Federal Treasury now available for the pay- 
ment of the gold obligations of the United States and for the 
redemption of the United States notes called ‘ greenbacks,’ 
ifnot already encroached upon, is perilously near such 
encroachment. These are facts which, as they do not admit 
of difference of opinion, call for no argument. They have 
been forewarned to us in the official reports of every Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from 1878 till now. They are plainly 
affirmed in the last December report of the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the present House 
of Representatives. They appear in the efficial documents of 
this Congress and in the records of the New York Clearing- 
House, of which the Treasury is a member, and through 
which the bulk of the receipts and payment of the Federal 
Government and of the country pass.”’ 


In spite of this letter, Mr. Randall’s effort to put a 
stop to the silver coinage failed in a full house ; the 
vote was 150 against to 118 for the suspension ; 32 
Republicans and 118 Democrats voted against sus- 
pension, and 64 Republicans and 54 Democrats for it. 
Although this cannot be called a party vote, it leaves 
the responsibility of continued silver coinage with 
the Democrats. Mr. Cleveland has shown himself to 
be in advance of his party, and has given another 
evidence of his determination to lead and not to be 
led by it. If the Democrats are wise they will sub- 
mit to the leadership ; it is their only hope of gain- 
ing public confidence and keeping control of the 
Government. Of the result, so far as silver coinage 
is concerned, we have no longer any doubt. The 
country is not only pledged to honest money, but it 
is determined to have it, and Mr. Cleveland’s out- 
spoken attitude will force the issue upon his party. 
The lines, as disclosed by the vote last week, are sec- 
tional rather than party ; the West and South gener- 
ally voting for a continuance of silver coinage, the 
East generally for stopping it. We confess very 
frankly that this vote is to us an enigma which we 
cannot solve. Doubtless there is a powerful pecun- 
iary interest in favor of the silver coinage, but we 
do not believe that this vote is merely or chiefly rep- 
resentative of its power. There is also in the far 
West a political power in favor of it, but this is local. 
What considerations induce men from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maine, Louisiana, North Carolina, etc., to vote 
to goon paying $2,000,000 a month for making a 
coin which no one is willing to take out of the Treas- 
ury, and which, if it ever does come out, will inevi- 
tably enhance prices, except of wages, we do not pre- 
tend to know. 





The news of the very serious condition of General 
Grant’s health will be received with a feeling of uni- 
versal sorrow throughout the country. The nature 
of the terrible disease which seems to have fastened 
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itself upon him forbids, apparently, any hope of his 
recovery. What lies before him is probably a longer 
or shorter period of great suffering, to be borne, no 
doubt, with the unflinching fortitude and calm cour- 
age which has characterized him at all critical points 
in his career. The affection and gratitude of the 
country were never more thoroughly General Grant's 
than they have been in the last few months of his 
misfortunes ; they will go with him, deepening at 
every stage of his suffering. What Congress may do 
with the bill placing him upon the retired list re- 
mains to be seen. It is a matter probably of small 
consequence to General Grant what disposition is 
made of the bill, but it is a matter of great conse- 
quence to the future fame of this Congress. 


The judgment of the court-martial in the case of 
General Swaim is not calculated to give the ordinary 
layman a high idea of the standard of conduct ‘ be- 
coming an officer and a gentleman” in the United 
States army. The facts of which General Swaim was 
found guilty were drawing out most of the funds de- 
posited with his bankers, then transferring the 
certificate of deposit to a third party for full value, 
and finally lying to the Secretary of War about it. 
The Court finds that these factsdo not amount to 
‘*conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” 
and after making two attempts to fix upon a sentence, 
and each time having it returned to them by the Presi- 
dent, in the first case because it was not commensurate 
with the offense, and in the second because it was 
impossible of enforcement, the Court finally suspends 
him from rank and duty for twelve years, with a 
forfeiture of one-half his monthly pay—a sentence 
which keeps his office vacant for that time merely to 
give him a part of itsemoluments. Providing a sine- 
cure is a novel method of punishing the crime of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. We know 
nothing about the inside of this case ; but it must be 
confessed that the outside has a very bad look, and 
that the sentence of the Court has done more to bring 
the army into disrepute with the general public than 
the original offense. 


The English Parliament was the scene, last Friday 
evening, of one of the most exciting and doubtful 
divisions that has been made in that body for several 
years. The discussion on the vote of censure came 
to an end amid the wildest uncertainty as to the 
result. As it turned out, the Irish members voted 
against the Government, and the Ministry escaped 
defeat by the small majority of fourteen. The result 
of the debate is practically the defeat of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ministry, and may involve his retirement 
from office. It was evident that nothing but the 
unwillingness of the country to put the reins of 
power into the hands of Lord Salisbury gave the 
Ministry the small majority which it secured. More- 
over, both parties are looking forward to a general 
election in the autumn under political conditions 
without precedent in English political history. A large 
body of voters will then declare their political pref- 
erences though the ballot-box who have never before 
had any voice in the government of England. What 
their decision will be the most adroit and well- 
informed politicians of both sides are utterly unable 
to forecast. Both parties are therefore unwilling to 
shoulder any new responsibilities which can possibly 
be avoided. It must be remembered, in passing judg- 
ment upon Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of English 
interests in Egypt, that his position has been one of 
extraordinary difficulty ; it is very probable that 
the problem which he has attempted to solve has 
been, under the circumstances and for him, practi- 
cally insoluble. The Egyptian complication was 
practically a legacy from the Beaconsfield Ministry, 
and a survival of what was once called a ‘ brilliant 
foreign policy.” In his tremendous and impassioned 


arraignment of that policy, which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Beaconsfield Ministry, Mr. Glad- 
stone put himself upon record against the spirit 
and methods of ‘Jingoism,” and it was the very 
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irony of fate that forced the statesman who delivered 
the Midlothian speeches to send English troops up 
the Nile. The true course, we cannot help feeling, 
would have been that which some of the English 
Radicals under the leadership of Mr. John Morley 
are now urging, viz., the abandonment of the Sou- 
dan entirely ; «ut it is very probable that no English 
Ministry could have led English opinion so far. 
Mr. Gladstone did just as little as he could. If he 
has made a mistake, it was the mistake—as we 
pointed out last week—of not doing either less or 
more than he did. 


History is repeating itself in the Scandinavian 
countries ; i. e., Denmark is repeating the history of 
Norway. The conditions, social and political, in 
the two countries are similar, with the important 
exception that Denmark has a land-holding nobility, 
while in Norway the soil belongs to those who till it. 
The King of Denmark, Christian IX., is a bureaucrat 
of very limited intelligence, and in this respect a 
worthy confr?re of Oscar II. of Sweden and Norway. 
In spite of the ridiculous minority which the Govern- 
ment commands in the Folkething, or Lower House, 
he yet persists in keeping the reactionary ministry 
Eestrup in power, just as Oscar II. did the ministries 
Stang and Selmer. The Government amuses itself 
with proposing laws (some of them of quite liberal 
tendencies) which Parliament treats with undis- 
guised contempt. The laws which the Folkething 
passes are in return vetoed by the King, and a com- 
plete deadlock is the result. Government is reduced 
to a farce. The most indispensable appropriation 
bills are reluctantly passed, simply to stave off the 
revolution which otherwise would be precipitated. 
But there is a deep fermentation pervading all 
classes, and if it were not for the King’s powerful 
foreign connections there can be no doubt that some 
radical change would beat hand. But Christian IX. 
is the father-in-law of the Prince of Wales and the 
Czar of all the Russias, besides being the father of 
the King of Greece and the cousin or uncle of half 
a dozen sovereigns of minor consequence. 





The social question which is at the bottom of this 
fierce parliamentary struggle is the antagonism 
between the peasantry on the one hand, and the bu- 
reaucracy and the nobility on the other. If the Dan- 
ish papers are to be relied on, it appears that the en- 
tire Liberal party, which represents the lowerclasses, 
is drifting into the most extreme radicalism, and 
is therefore frightening the more moderate Liberals 
into the ranks of the Conservatives. Thus the poet 
and editor, Carl Plong, a member of the Upper House, 
at one time the most popular man in Denmark, has 
turned his back on the party of the Left; and, what 
is more remarkable, Mr. Eestrup himself and his 
most prominent asscciates are all men who in early 
life had strong Liberal proclivities. Their deter- 
mined resistance to the parliamentary majority is 
the result not so much of personal ambition and 
greed as of the ineradicable distrust which the upper 
bourgeoisie and the majority of cultivated people 
cherish of Messrs. Berg, Hérup, and Boisen, the rad- 
ical leaders of the Left. That this distrust is merited 
we do not believe. But the Danish bourgeoisie are 
a timid folk, who care more for amusement than for 
politics ; and to the so-called cultivated people, who 
embrace the privileged classes, any reform curtailing 
their own privileges seems a premonition of the com- 
ing deluge. And yet the present condition cannot 
last long. A solution of some sort must be immi- 
neut. As there is very little chance that the mount- 
ain will go to Mohammed, tke probabilities are that 
the greater miracle will happen : Mohammed, as soon 
as his royal dignity permits, will promenade to the 
mountain. 





A mass of diplomatic correspondence between 
England and Germany has just been published, which 
throws a good deal of light on the present attitude 
of the latter country toward England, and makes 
clear that England was offered the opportunity of 
standing in a close intimacy with Germany in those 
matters of foreign policy in which the two countries 
are now decidedly antagonistic. About a year ago 
Count von Munster, the German Minister at London, 
acting under instructions from Prince Bismarck, laid 
before the Exglish Government a plan for co-opera- 
tion between the two countries in colonial extension, 
Germany agreeing that, in consideration of a favora- 
ble attitude toward her colonial schemes on the part 
of England, she would support English interests 
nearer home, and intimating at the same time that 
in the event of a failure to secure such an arrange- 
meut Germany would offer the same terms to France 





The German Ministry failing to secure any expres- 
sion from the English Government further than one 
of general friendliness and good-will, Bismarck sent 
his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, to England to press 
the negotiations still further. The young diplomatist 
succeeded no better than the German Minister. Ne- 
gotiations with England wefe therefore suspended, 
and substantially the same advances were made to 
France, with the result, apparently, of a thorough 
understanding and mutual co-operation between the 
two countries in certain directions. The correspond- 
ence shows that the people of the Samoan Islands had 
frequently asked the English Government to estab- 
lish a protectorate over them ; that in consequence of 
these requests Germany invited England to unite in a 
joint assurance of the independence of the Samoan 
Islands ; that England, acting upon this proposition, 
refused the request for an English protectorate ; and 
that subsequently two German vessels arrived at the 
Samoan Islands and forced the king to sign a treaty 
turning over the entire government of the islands to 
a German protectorate. 





The chapter of diplomatic history relating to the 
Cameroon Country on the coast of West Africa re- 
peats very much the story of the Samoan Islands. 
The native Cameroon chiefs several times before 1883 
petitioned the English Government for English protec- 
tion, and two years ago it was decided to grant this 
protection, but no action was taken. In April, a 
year ago, Dr. Nachtigal, the special commissioner 
appointed by Germany to report on the condition of 
German commerce on the West African coast, and 
to conduct such negotiations as he saw fit in the in- 
terest of that commerce, first appears in these dis- 
patches. Ina dispatch dated August 23, Earl Gran- 
ville informs the German Government that England 
had instructed the British consul at Cameroon to 
annex that territory to the British possessions, and 
six days after this date the English Foreign Office re- 
ceived news that Dr. Nachtigal had already annexed 
the territory to the German empire, the native chiefs 
at the same time informing the British Agent that as 
no answer had come from England to their request, 
they had given up hope of English protection and had 
secured a German protectorate. When Earl Gran- 
ville complained of the secrecy of the German action, 
Prince Bismarck replied that had the real object of 
Dr. Nachtigal’s mission been known England would 
have forestalled his action ; a statement which was 
certainly true, and which leaves Earl Granville in 
the position of having let slip, through neglect, the 
opportunity of making the Cameroon Country a part 
of the Britishempire. The impression produced by 
the entire correspondence is unfavorable to the 
acuteness and vigilance of the English Foreign Office. 





Facts are continually coming to light in regard to 
the situation in Central Asia which tend still further 
to irritate the English people and confirm the im- 
pression that the English Foreign Office is decidedly 
lacking in that knowledge of its neighbors’ affairs 
and intentions which has always been the first 
requisite in a good ministry of foreign affairs. 
Russia steadily reiterates her intention to do nothing 
in the way of extending her frontier in the direction 
of India, but in Russian history diplomatic represen- 
tations have not always harmonized with subsequent 
facts, and a growing discrepancy is apparent in the 
direction of Persia and Afghanistan. The latest dis- 
patches report an arrangement between Russia and 
Persia for the construction by the former of a mili- 
tary road from a Russian naval station at the south- 
east corner of the Caspian to Penjdeh, a point within 
Afghan territory. Meanwhile, Russian troops are 
steadily advancing toward this point, and the danger 
of collision between the Russian columns and the 
Ameer’s forces is so imminent that the British com- 
missioner, Sir Peter Lumsden, who was sent out to 
settle the question of the Afghanistan boundary, 
reports that he has withdrawn toward Herat in order 
not to be involved in hostilities which he declares 
are inevitable. Penjdeh, the objective point of this 
Russian expedition, is within a hundred miles of 
Herat, and the Russians are moving toward it with 
every appearance of retaining permanent possession. 
The invasion is without any excuse whatever, and 
yet, in case of resistance, Russia would probably 
make the defense of the Ameer a pretext for a larger 
expedition and possibly a general annexation. It is 
difficult to understand why Russia wants Penjdeh, 
unless she intends to move on Herat; and Russian 
troops once intrenched at Herat means the loss of 
control by England over Afghanistan, and an open 








road into India for Russian troops whenever the time 
is ripe. 


From the text of the German laborers’ insurance 
law, passed last summer, the ‘‘ Nation” summarizes 
its provisions as follows: ‘‘The act for insurance 
against accidents provides that all workmen em- 
ployed in factories, mines, quarries, and the building 
trades, whose pay does not exceed $500 a year, are 
to be insured. The clauses describing the insured 
persons are sweeping, and the only great classes ex- 
cepted from the operation of the act are ordinary 
day laborers and agricultural laborers, the latter 
being an exception which doubtless has a connection 
with Bismarck’s reliance on the landed proprietors of 
the country districts for political support. Every 
one of the workmen reached by the act is declared to 
be entitled, in case of accident, to the costs of his 
cure and restoration to health. In case of complete 
disablement he is to have a pension of two-thirds of 
the wages earned by him during the year preceding 
the accident. In case of death his widow and chil- 
dren and dependent parents are to have a pension 
not to exceed sixty per cent. of his previous wages ; so 
that the act includes a life insurance provision. It 
is immaterial how great might have been the care- 
lessness or recklessness of the insured ; the only case 
in which he or his representatives have no claim to 
compensation is when he has intentionally brought 
about the accident. This compensation to injured 
workmen is to be paid, not by the State, but by the 
employer. All employers whose workmen are cov- 
ered, by the act are required to form associations, and 
if they failto do it the Government does it for them. 
These associations fix the amount of premiums to be 
paid by each employer in proportion to the number 
of employees and to the danger of the work on which 
they are engaged, and power is granted them to 
enforce precautions against accidents. Every em- 
ployer is a member of the union for his own trade 
and district. The associations elect their own officers, 
and with them are joint elected delegates from 
the workmen for the arbitration of disputes. A 
Government bureau supervises and enforces this 
scheme. It will be seen that the State socialism 
which Prince Bismarck carries still further in this 
extraordinary plan is paid for, not by the State, but 
by the capitalists. In this country the first effect of 
such a scheme would be to deduct the amount taken 
out of the employers’ pockets from the wages of 
employees, and that will probably be the result in 
Germany. If so, the plan is simply a bait to the 
Social Democrats, holding out to them on the one 
hand that which is being taken from them on the other. 








The Committee of the House of Representatives, to 
whom was referred the measure providing for a Com- 
mission to gather information respecting the liquor 
traffic and its effects in the United States, have re- 
ported unanimously adversely, on the ground that 
it belongs to the States, not to the Nation, to regu- 
late the sale of liquor. This is true, but this is very 
inconsequential reasoning. It is also the business of 
the State, not of the Nation, to provide educational 
systems, but we have an Educational Bureau under 
National authority, whose office it is to collect and 
disseminate information for the benefit of the States. 
The movement for a high license law in Minnesota is 
said to be defeated ; in Massachusetts the attempt to 
enforce an early evening closing of all liquor-shops 
has been defeated, but a compromise has boen agreed 
upon between the advocates and opponents of this 
measure, and will probably pass the Legislature, 
allowing towns and municipalities to require an early 
closing by local enactments. Canada is considering 
in anew form an old measure, namely, the prohibit- 
ing absolutely the manufacture and importation of 
spirits, and leaving the sale of beer and wine free. 
This law recognizes a distinction which both science 
and history recognize, between distilled and fer- 
mented liquors. We have not Mr. Beatty’s measure 
before us ; the difficulty hitherto has been to enforce 
this distinction practically by law. Possibly a law 
making all distillation illicit would accomplish this 
purpose ; but then what will the community do for 
alcohol needed for chemical and manufacturing pur- 
poses? And if it allows distillation for these pur- 
poses, how will it prevent its getting into sale? We 
should be glad of light on these questions. In Ohio 
both sides are preparing for a battle between license 
and prohibition. The present constitation prohibits 
license, but does not contain prohibition ; and it now 
looks as though the consequent era of free rum 
would compel before long the people to choose be- 
tween one or the other. 
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The future of land tenure in Great Britain is a 
subject yearly increasing in urgent importance. In 
so conservative a review as ‘‘ Tho Contemporary ” it 
kas just been frankly admitted in so many words 
that the present land system has broken down. Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, in writing of the indebtedness of the 
landed gentry, declares that estates in England are 
charged as heavily as in Ireland, and that the indebt- 
edness of the Egyptian fellaheen is small as compared 
with that of the landed gentry of the United King- 
dom. The total indebtedness is something like 
£400,000,000. The reduction of rents has been enor- 
mous. Instances are quoted where forty, and even 
sixty, per cent. has been thrown off. In Essex the 
average reduction since 1878 has been thirteen per 
cent. In the immediate selling value of land 
the depreciation has been even greater. Both 
landlords and tenants are also refusing to im- 
prove, and the latter in many cases maintain 
their holdings chiefly from respect to the old adage, 
‘‘ It is better to rue sitting than to rue flitting.” Mr. 
Arnold makes the significant remark : ‘‘ The business 
of landowning will perhaps never combine pleasure 
and profit as it has done, and there will bea tendency 
to connect ownership with occupation,” and urges 
landowners, for their own interests, to join hands 
with the moderate land-law reformers. It has been 
suggested that the ‘‘ Bright clauses” of the Irish 
Land Act should be applied to Scotland and England. 
Mr. Arnold thinks that such action should be accom- 
panied by the abolition of the laws of primogeniture, 
copyhold, and customary tenure ; the establishing of 
a Landed Estates Court for the sale of encumbered 
settled property ; the prohibiting of the settlement 
of land upon unborn persons, and of creating life- 
estates in land ; and, finally, the adoption of the sys- 
tem of conveyance by registration of title. These 
would be sweeping changes, but some, at least, are 
sure sooner or later to be adopted. The cumbrous 
methods of transfer and conveyance, for instance, 
have long been outgrown, and cannot too soon be 
amended. England might learn much from Australia 
on this point. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen has written a letter on 
reciprocity treaties to the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations.——The Prince and Princess of 
Wales are to make a visit to Ireland.——The Swiss 
authorities are taking active measures toward ex- 
pelling Anarchists from the country.——Three de- 
faulting bankers of Norwich, Conn., were sentenced 


to State's prison February 25.——Senator McPherson 
has proposed a substitute for Mr. Randall’s scheme 
of reconstructing the navy.——Admiral Courbet of 


the French fleet has declared rice to be contraband 
of war. A new Pacific Railway Funding bill has 
been introduced by Senator Hoar.——The Congo 
Conference held its last sitting on February 26. 
Prince Bismarck presided.——The English propose to 
lay a pipe line to convey water from Suakim to Berber. 
——tThere was rioting in the mill districts of Ken- 
sington and Manayunk in Philadelphia Friday last. 
——tThe Senate passed the Naval Appropriation bill 
onthe 27th with slight amendments. England bas 
opened correspondence with all nations that signed 
the convention of 1856, to secure a joint protest 
against the action of France in proclaiming rice to 
be contraband of war.——General Neal Dow has 
announced his final withdrawal from the Repub- 
lican party. ——Senator Mitchell offered a resolution 
Saturday instructing the Finance Committee to report 
a bill providing for the immediate suspension of the 
coinage of silver dollars, to be resumed when their 
commercial value should rise to within five per cent. 
of the par value of the gold dollar.—tThe strike at 
Yonkers continues.——The Philadelphia striking 
weavers are in great distress.——An open letter in 
reply to that of Mr. Cleveland on the silver question 
has been furnished for publication by the supporters 
of continued coinage.——Rear-Admiral George H. 
Preble, U. 8. N., died in Brookline, Mass., March 1. 
——Dispatches of March 8 from Egypt state that 
the garrison of Kassala made a sortie on February 2, 
and were repulsed. Their loss was 28 officers and 
630 privates killed. The effective force of the garri- 
son is reduced to 600 men. 














AN IMPENDING REVOLUTION. 


F there were no just cause for the present discon- 
tent among the working classes, of which in two 
successive articles we have given some account, we 
might treat it with unconcern. Groundless com- 
plaints never breed revolution ; and such temporary 
disturbances as they produce are easily quelled, But 





these complaints are at once too fierce and too wide- 
spread, too intense and too extensive, to be disre- 
garded as groundless. The utterance may be sup- 
pressed, but not the discontent itself. That must 
be removed by removing the causes which produce 
it. Inflammatory appeals are harmless unless there 
is an inflammatory body to which the appeal is made ; 
asa match burns quickly out if it is applied toa 
heap of non-combustibles. It is because there is 
gunpowder in the community that we have reason to 
fear the demagogue; it is because there is long- 
repressed wrath and bitterness in the heart of many 
an honest workingman that we have reason to regard 
seriously the ominous indications afforded by inflam- 
matory meetings, inflammatory presses, and inflam- 
matory organizations. We have given our readers 
some extracts from newspapers which never meet 
their eye. Read this equally significant extract from 
a private letter, the date and signature of which we 
suppress ; it is enough to say that it comes from an 
industrious and sober workman, and a conservative, 
who is as yet sincerely opposed to all the destructive 
schemes of the dynamiters and the anarchists : 

‘* We have had go little work all around here for well-nigh 
a year past, that itis with agreat struggle that we keep 
starvation from our door. I have only worked about twenty- 
five days in the past ten months, and I have not lost one 
day’s work that I could obtain. When I give you this ac- 
count of myself, I give you the account of this locality at 
large ; and what makes it worse on us is that we have noth- 
ing but Pluck-me, or Company, stores in this neighborhood, 
charging enormous prices for everything; and with a great 
many of them, as soon as we get all out that we have 
worked for, the store is stopped on us, and we may starve 
for what they care. Is it mot time that we were trying to 
get the Guild or something here that will relieve us from the 
tyrant’s grip, and place usin a position that we may live 
without grappling with poverty all our lives ?”’ 

The Christian Union goes, for the most part, to 
well-to-do readers; readers, too, who are at least 
so far Christian as to bring their consciences to bear 
on public affairs, and to feel a sympathy for the un- 
fortunate and the suffering among their fellow-men. 
We ask them to read the above letter attentively and 
sympathetically ; to remember that there are 350,000 
men in enforced idleness in our factories alone ; and 
then multiply this letter by 350,000, and reflect long 
enough on the significance of the product of this 
simple sum in multiplication, to answer the question 
whether there is not here a great danger to be dread- 
ed and a great wrong to be set right. We should 
like to help them a little in that reflection. 

Political economists tell us that it is one of the 
laws of our present industrial system that the cost 
of subsistence determines the rate of wages. We 
need not here give evidence of this law; it is not 
doubted, so far as we know, by any school of polit- 
ical economics. We assume its truth. Reduce this 
to a concrete and human form, and the result is this 
proposition : Workingmen cannot earn more by their 
labor than barely enough for their support. Their 
support may bo meager, then their wages will be 
meager. Their support may be better, then their 
wages will be increased. But under our present 
industrial system the capitalist pays for his workman 
as he pays for his horse—enough for a stall, a blan- 
ket, and oats. If the workingmen economize and 
live on less, wages go down ; if they are extravagant, 
and live on more, wages goup. For the cost of liv- 
ing determines the rate of wages, not the rate of. 
wages the cost of living. 

But more than this istrue. If there is a difference 
in the cost of subsistence, it is always the lowest cost 
which determines the rate of wages. This is the rea- 
son of the strenuous opposition to the immigration 
of the Chinese on the Pacific coast. They can and 
do live on less than the Caucasian laborer. But their 
presence on the coast reduces, by an inexorable law, 
the rate of wages to the cost of their subsistence ; 
and the Caucasian must live like the Chinaman, or 
not live at all. The importation of Hungarian and 
Italian laborers into this country has reduced the 
rate of wages wherever they have gone, because they 
can and do live on less than the German, the Irish- 
man, and the American. The cost of subsistence 
determines the rate of wages. That law—a law 
more inexorable than if it were passed by Congress 
and enforeed by the Courts—condemns every work- 
ingman to a grapple with poverty all his life. He is 
as truly condemned to it as if he were sentenced to a 
chain gang or to prison labor. Now and then some 
single workingman, by luck, or by shrewdness, or by 
native force of character, escapes from his class, and 
so escapes from the operation of the law under which 
his class labors. So a slave may escape from his 


And tho escapes in the one case are not much more 
frequent than in the other. But the laborer cannot 
remain in his class and not remain under the law. 
He cannot remain a workingman and acquire wealth 
—even a moderate amount of it; and workingmen, 
as a class, cannot acquire a competence, or even a 
reserve fund. The inexorable law of our present 
industrial system, The cost of subsistence deter- 
mines the rate of wages, keeps them always on the 
border-line of poverty. In good times they are just 
this side of it ; in hard times they are just the other ; 
that is all the difference. The wolf is sometimes at 
the gate, sometimes at the door, sometimes beneath 
the roof ; but his baying is never out of their ears. 

This law, which compels the workingmen to live 
from hand to mouth, compels them to live always 
near the grave, and to see every day their loved ones 
dropping into it, for want of the simplest necessaries 
of life—good food, good water, good air. The gifts 
which God has made absolutely free are denied to the 
dwellers in tenements, where life is always low, where 
the dull eye, the pallid cheek, and the wearied step 
tell of a sluggish brain and a sick heart, and where 
the drink is sought in a vain hope now to stimulate 
the flagging energies of an iH-fed life, and now to 
> drown in oblivion the despair from which our boasted 
civilization cffers no other refuge. 

‘*The mean mortality among the well-to-do is at the ut- 

most one in sixty. Now, the population of Europe being 
a third of a thousand millions, the average deaths according 
to the rate of mortality among the fortunate should not ex- 
ceed five millions. They are three times five millions. What 
have we done with these ten million human beings, killed 
before their time? If it be true that we have duties we owe 
towards the other, are we not responsible for the servitude, 
the cold, the hunger, the miseries of every sort which doom 
the unfortunate to untimely deaths ?” 
What answer can we give to this question of Elise 
Xeclus in last year’s ‘‘Contemporary”? That answer 
to the voice of God, calling to us from these ten mill- 
ion graves, ‘‘ Where is thy brother ?” 

No pottering or patching can correct this gigantic 
evil,can do away with this wholesale crime against 
humanity. Nothing less will suffice than an indus- 
trial revolution. Education will not emancipate the 
workingmen, though education will provide the way 
for an emancipating revolution. Our readers have 
nor forgotten that ‘‘ Voice from the Mines ” which 
we published week before last : ‘‘ Employers are 
always on the ‘alert to adjust wages to the needs 
and wants of the unthinking class. The thinking 
class are regarded as a stumbling-block. In fact, itis 
a misfortune fog the poor, delving miner to open his 
eyes or come forth from his night of ignorance.” 
Temperance will not emancipate the workingmen ; 
though it will prepare them to emancipate them- 
selves. But solong as they live under the law, The 
cost of subsistence determines the rate of wages, they 
live in servitude. Whenever as a class they knock 
off the drink, the cost of subsistence will be lessened, 
and wages will be consequently lowered. Strikes 
and wage-raising combinations will not emancipate 
them. Capitalist and laborer are alike under this 
law ; the one can no more resist it than the other. 
The power of competition is irresistible ; and no em- 
ployer can long pay higher wages than his competitors, 
and not bankrupt himself. Itis not the capitalist 
who is a despot ; it is Society which is despotic ; just 
as it was not the slave-master who was iniquitous, 
but slavery which was an iniquity. The impending 
revolution will revolutionize, if it does not absolutely 
reverse, the relations between the laborer and the 
capitalist. It will either make them partners in the 
great industries of life, or it will make money the 
servant and man the master. It will either divide 
the profits and the losses of every enterprise between 
the partners, or it will put capital in the market- 
place, for labor to hire as a commodity in the 
cheapest market. Christianity has revolutionized the 
church, and made the hierarchy the servant of the 
people ; it has revolutionized government, and 
made the ruler the servant of the people ; it will 
revolutionize industry, and make wealth the servant 
of the people. The only question for Christian 
America to determine is whether they will work out 
this revolution peaceably, or whether irreligion and 
anarchy shall work it out for them in fire and blood. 


CONCERNING FAST TRAINS. 


HREE of the oldest and most competent en- 
gineers to whom was committed the running of 

the fast trains, not long since asked relief at the 
hands of the superintendent of theroad. They had 
found that the mental and nervous strain which came 











master’s ownership, or a convict from his prison cell. 
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rate of speed was so great that they found themselves 
unable to bearit. One of these men, an acquaint- 
ance of our informant, was a few months before a stal- 
wart man, with a nervous organization which seemed 
capable of bearing anything that could be put upon 
it. He now had grown thin and haggard, while his 
brawny hand was trembling as if an incipient palsy 
had stricken him. He had been compelled to say to 
the management : ‘‘ You must give me a slow freight 
train, on which I can have an opportunity to recover 
myself, or I shall be compelled to resign my position 
in order to save my health, and even my life.” To 
these men, the excitement coupled with responsibil- 
ity, great ecough at ordinary times, had become sim 
ply unbearable when their engine was rushing over 
the rails at a speed of eighty or ninety miles an hour. 
These men were trained men, schooled to calmness 
and alertness combined, and had years of experience, 
but this excessive demand was too much for them. 

There is something pathetic in this statement. It 
is well known that the relative cost of running a 
railroad train at a high speed is vastly more than run- 
ning the same train at a lower rate, and the wear and 
tear of locomotive, rail, and road-bed are so much 
greater, but we do not remember to have seen any 
faets exhibited as to the enhanced loss of nerve and 
vital power taken from the men who control these 
material forces. That does not, as far as we know, 
ever appear in any annual report of the directors of 
arailroad. Possibly it has never been taken into the 
account or had a thought. 

The passenger sits calmly enjoying the gentle sway 
or the glide as the telegraph poles flit by him, and 
steps from the car with an exultant remark about 
the less than two hours between the cities nearly a 
hundred mfles apart, but gives never a thought to 
the man in front who, with straine@ eye, and hand 
on the lever, was all the time giving, literally, mo- 
ment by moment, a part of his life for those whose 
safety depended upon the touch of his hand upon 
the polished bar. 

But it is not our object to attempt to awaken any 
sympathy which must, in the nature of the case, be 
fruitless—and fruitless sympathy is very worthless— 
for these brave and, in their sphere, able men. 
They do not ask it, nor even think of it. If any one 
of them should see this article he would wonder how 
any experience of his should ever have made its ap- 
pearance in public print. 

The fast trains are a sort of a condensed picture 
of our modern Anglo-Saxon life. It is a rush of al- 
most awful velocity, and a waste of life hour by hour 
because it is so swift. Men are all the while falling, 
and dying before their prime. They 

... “Perish in advance, 
As if the sun should set ere noon is reached, 
In Eastern ocean drowned.”’ 


a. 


The engineer puts his train to an accelerated 
speed, and dies as he urges it onward. Men in every 
profession and every business are driven to their ut- 
most eapacity of mind and body. We sometimes ask 
them why they make life so toilsome and so restless. 
Their response uniformly is, ‘‘ We cannot help it. 
We must leave business entirely or we must rush on- 
ward as we do.” There seems to be for the most of 
our business men no time for the amenities of life, 
no time for domestic quiet or repose ; it is only one 
headlong drive at ninety miles an hour. Would that 
some kind hand could take these engineers of trade 
off their express and put them on some slow freight 
train ! 

One need not find any other, nor seek for a stronger, 
argument against the issue of our daily papers seven 
days in the week than that which originates just at 
this point. If ever in human history, or in any land, 
there were need of a Sabbath, it is in this land, and 
now, where the rush of business is so fast. These 
excited brains need rest, and Sunday would give it 
to them. But they are not content to have Saturday 
night shut down upon the engrossing thoughts of the 
business and political world, and have Sunday morn- 
ing give them a Sabbath calm and repose while the 
noise is hushed fora day. They must take up the 
familiar sheet, whose very form is all associated with 
the working days ; they must have their eye run over 
the same columns of stocks and markets, must con 
the items of news from all over the world, as they 
did yesterday, and will do to-morrow ; in a word, they 
must surround themselves with the same atmosphere 
of thought and feeling that has been enveloping them 
all the week long. Instead of being lifted into some 
higher, at least different, region, they walk in the air 
that has already for the six days exhausted, not 





nourished, their life. From no religious or even 


moral standpoint these Sunday issues of our daily 
press may be condemned. They strike at the phys- 
ical and mental health of the people. 


“A LIVE MAN TO BUILD IT UP.” 


T is with no reference to a particular case, but 
only as a discussion of general principles, that 
this article is written. Those who endeavor to read be- 
tween its lines will therefore find nothing. It is true 
that the remark quoted above has been lately used 
in New York City ; but there is no patent upon it: 
it has been used thousands of times before, and will 
doubtless be used thousands of times after these 
words are cold in type. 

In order to ‘‘ build it up "—‘‘ it ” being a church, 
let us say—the ‘‘live man” ought to be alive man 
in earnest. Picture him! He must have a superb 
physique—for he will need to ‘‘ carry” the enterprise. 
Dyspepsia, neuralgia, and all apoplectic and paralytic 
tendencies are barred out. He must not be too 
young ; we cannot trust boys with such tasks. And 
he certainly must not be too old; forty-five, per- 
haps, would be the limit of unquenchable vigor. 
Scholarly ?—of course. Popular ?—most undoubtedly. 
Genial, suave, and polished ; with an eye like a hawk 
for a new-comer, and a grasp like the grip of a 
frontiersman for any and all whom he meets. 
Hearty—that is the word !—he cannot succeed if he 
is not ‘‘ hearty.” 

The theology of the ‘‘ live man” must surely be his 
theology—no dead body of divinity dissected out for 
consecutive Sundays, a bone or a muscle at a time. 
We are clear that the man must be “spiritually 
minded”—live men always are. But then that must 
not interfere with his due appreciation of the ‘‘ higher 
criticism-” or of the more opposite methods of Moody 
and Sankey. 

And now, what is it that we expect of our “live 
man”? Why, we expect him to ‘‘ build it up.” So, 
then, it does need to be built up! Perhaps it has a 
heavy debt on it; that is generally the chief obstacle 
against which a “live man” is pitted. Or perhaps it 
has money enough (though this is unusual), but is 
torn and rent by internal jangling. Therefore it 
behooveth the ‘‘ live man” to put his own life into 
its membership—to melt everything down under the 
fires of his eloquence and the warmth of his cor- 
diality. Or, maybe, we are looking to the ‘‘live 
man” to sustain us in a down-town location, where 
every receding wave of population washes away from 
us more and more of our strength, until we are 
perched where only a “‘ live man” will be able to do 
anything to make the upbuilding possible. 

Thus it becomes the ‘‘ live man,” above all things 
else, to rent the pews. On our voluntary systema 
pew is held by the same frail tenure that we holda 
vote in a political party. If any one is piqued, or 
offended, or has concealed motives of economy, or 
social policy, or business interest—away he flies from 
his pew! That is no ordinary ‘‘live man” who can 
rivet him through his cushion and make him an in- 
tegral part of the meeting-house. And as the 
pews are the mirror of the pulpit, in which the 
pastor can see what manner of man he is, it will be 
wise for him—supposing him to be a ‘live man”— 
not to let the mirror be cracked or broken. Full 
pews should make a fat pulpit, producing sermons 
with ‘‘ unction ” to them ! 

Nor this alone do we expect. The “live man” 
must be here, there, everywhere, his name the 
clarion to call in the congregation. Platforms of 
public meetings, dinners to distinguished guests, 
degrees from well-to-do colleges—these honors shall 
shower their benediction upon him. His multifarious 
resources—accumulated no one knows whence, and 
continued no one can tell how—will approve the ‘‘ live 
man.” He will rise by the expenditure of his inter- 
nal resources—coruscating into space like a rocket, 
and expanding in mid-air into a golden rain of glory. 

Alas that there may be another side to all this, and 
that “‘live men,” of the type presently demanded, may 
do much for the deadening of the church! For one 
who possesses these qualities, how many lack 
them! And that a man should stand long between 
the grind of secularities on the one hand and 
spiritualities on the other—this, too, is uncommon. 
We sneer at the Vicar of Bray, and the old song is 
still sung to the shame of his venality, but we are, 
nevertheless, constantly declaring for that type of 
man. The purely commercial aspect of church life is 
thrust to the front. Success or failure is predicated 
on what the “live man” does with the pews. 

Does it occur, then, to those who are heard to 
express such a desire, that the ‘‘live man” isa man 











like themselves—with the same weaknesses, tempta- 
tions, and errors of judgment ? Does it seem to them 
that if ‘‘it” is to be ‘‘ built up” it must not be by 
dead money-bags, or stone-cold formalists, but by 
those who are living stones in the eternal wall? 
Heaven protect the ‘‘live man” who accepts—and 
somehow he always does accept—such a responsi- 
bility! Heaven protect him, we say, if he attempts 
to balance himself against all these opposing weights ! 
Better that he had never been born! If there is 
any manhood to him, if there is the true fire of zeal 
for his Master, however hard it may struggle with 
the green wood of unseasoned pride and self-conceit, 
then will that be an experience nover to be forgotten. 
If he succeeds (and some do), he works a permament 
injury to wholesome methods, and perhaps to his own 
gentleness and goodness besides. If he fails (and 
the majority do), then he will hang his head and sink 
from sight. He may even commit suicide ; it has 
been known to be the case. 

For when one ‘‘live man” drops in the traces, 
we—wind him up and take him out and put in 
another. Ve victis / 


PROTECT THE FAMILY. 


DOZEN eminent citizens of New York invited 

the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of Royalton, Vt., to 
address a select company in the chapel of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle last week on the general subject of 
Divorce Reform and the aims of the newly organized 
National Divorce Reform League, which has grown 
out of the New England organization of that name. 
A report of the meeting will be found in our religious 
news pages. 

We need not tell our readers that this work has 
our warmest regard. Our columns have borne fre- 
quent testimony to the value of it and to its remark- 
able success. It is impossible for a newspaper de- 
voted to the interests of the home to be indifferent 
to the welfare of a society for its preservation, and 
this is just what this League is. While its name des- 
ignates the subject of divorce only, its constitution 
affirms its aim to be ‘‘the improvement of public 
sentiment and legislation concerning the institution 
of the Family, especially with regard to evils affect- 
ing marriage and divorce,” and it has been a pecul- 
iar feature of Mr. Dike’s work these several years to 
show how the broad question of the Family lies un- 
derneath the problems of divorce, polygamy, the 
social reconstruction of the South, and the great 
economic problems of the times. We wish men of 
means could be impressed, as we know some of the 
most eminent students of American institutions are, 
with the fact that the Home is the most potent single 
factor in our American social system. Upon its true 
idea, its integrity, its permanence, its purity, its 
utmost strength, and its full place in the State, rests 
our national security. Jt is the most powerful ally 
of the church. It is the strongest bulwark, says ex- 
President Woolsey, in his Political Science, against 
theassaults of communism. Wesuspect that beneath 
intemperance, beneath licentiousness, beneath the 
far greater part of crime and pauperism, lies the 
prime cause of bad homes or no homes. And the 
mutterings of the social disorder, of which we have 
lately spoken with even more emphasis than ever, are 
in good part the conscious or unconscious ery for 
greater possibilities in the homes of the workingmen. 
The home is the great object for which most property 
is acquired and held. Property is deeply concerned 
in its welfare. Never did our country have more at 
stake in the solution of any of its great questions 
than it now has in this one of the Home. The work 
of this League is therefore most timely. Its speedy 
financial success is an urgent need. 

But we regret to learn that the League has found 
generous givers in the past now unable to respond, 
though they might well do so in defense of the prop- 
erty they still have. The League must not be allowed 
to languish as it now does, unable to print a report 
or to meet its expenses. Bishop Paddock, of Boston, 
succeeded ex-President Woolsey as its head, but the 
latter is among its most generous supporters. Mr. 
Dike is the Corresponding Secretary, and the Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of men of the highest 
standing. We are so convinced of the transcendent 
importance of its work that we have called atten- 
tion to it in this way, and urge upon our readers 
to promptly send a sum, however small, to the 
Treasurer of the League, W. G. Benedict, Esq., 132 
Federal Street, Boston. The Christian Union cannot 
make this appeal for the Home without calling forth 
hundreds of responses. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has sometimes wondered whether New 
England people realize what they owe to the almost uni- 
versal sense of humor that pervades and seems to ameliorate 
the atmosphere of their somewhat grim climate. This 
humorous faculty is confined to no one class or condition of 
men, and though, of course, its manifestations differ with 
the various degrees of education and refinement in which 
they crop out, the root is the same in all cases. A large and 
deep root it is, composed of the essence of all humor, a 
strong sense of the incongruity between things as they are 
and as they ought to be, and the stranger in the land finds 
everywhere evidence of its hardy growth. The Spectator 
fancies that the men are in possession of rather more than 
their share of the gift, though the women are certainly not 
without it ; and, regardless of his former simile, heis inclined 
to regard it as asort of intellectual Promethean fire, sent 
from heaven to impart a genial warmth to the inhabitants of 
this corner of the earth, without which some in the more re- 
mote regions would certainly perish, not so much from the 
asperities of the climate as from the grim hardness of their 
lives. Forinstance, the Spectator was once walking at din- 
ner-time through the streets of a small town in the heart of 
Maine, when he espied a rough-Jooking man hurrying along, 
evidently hastening to return to his work in a livery stable. 
To hima gentleman, apparently of the same walk in life, 
called out from the opposite sidewalk : ‘‘ Look-a-here—don’t 
you never eat?’ ‘ Wal, yes,’’ was the answer, with a faint 
grin; ‘once ina while I eat!’? and before the words were 
fairly out of his mouth he was back at his work again. From 
this to a bride from the cotton factory, who came toa min- 
ister to be married, and after the company was assembled 
it was found that the parson had not the requisite license 
to permit him to marry anybody in that State. The bride- 
groom disappeared to find another minister, and the bride, 
instead of going into hysterics, or being agitated at the un- 
expected hitch in the proceedings, simply remarked, in a 
loud and cheerful tone, ‘* Well, now, ain’t that comic!” a 
point of view which raised the spirits of all her listeners toa 
marked degree. The Spectator saw innumerable instances 
of this quality during his sojourn in New England, but these 
are enough to show what a useful and hopeful gift it is. 


The Chinese in Colorado are likely to become partly civ- 
ilized through the efforts put forth in their bebalf by the 
Christian ladies and gentlemen of Denver. A great many 
of the Chinese in that city attend Sunday-school, and night 
schools have lately been established where they are taught 
to read, write, and spell. A teacher is required for every 
pupil, and each teacher must possess an infinite fund of 
patience and perseverance, for most Chinamen are rather 
dull; many of them, however, learn quickly, and seem very 
grateful to their teachers. A gentleman in Denver who is 
greatly interested in the Chinese recently gave a large num- 
ber of them a party at his house. They came in their 
“Sunday best,’’ nearly all wearing the American costume. 
They were less awkward and far more self-possessed and 
easy in their manners than one would suppose they could 
be. They sang Chinese songs, chatted together and with 
the ‘‘Melican men” present, and seemed to enjoy them- 
selves very much indeed. Since they have become mem- 
bers of the Sunday-schools and the night schools a marked 
improvement can be seen in their general appearance, 
if not in their homes. The Chinaman is not disposed 
toward neatness in the keeping of his house. But their 
‘‘washee houses’? cannot be made to appear very neat, and 
some of them probably do the best they can under the cir- 
cumstances. 'They can never be New Englanders in this 
respect. All the Sunday-schools and night schools on earth 
cannot eradicate what is born in some people. 


A friend of the Spectator’s wonders if anything can ever 
be done to keep young married people from rushing into 
hoteis and boarding-houses, instead of going to housekeep- 
ing,fas all young married people should. He fancies he can 
trace many a divorce suit and many an unhappy marriage 
to badly conducted boarding-houses and hotels. The best 
of these places cannot be one-half so good, one-half so 
beautiful, as three or four, or even two or three, rooms, 
neatly furnished, and hallowed by the name of home. Bet- 
ter live in one room, even, than go to a boarding-house. 
Every young couple beginning their journey as ‘‘ bride and 
bridegroom, pilgrims of life together,’’ should heed this bit 
of well-meant advice, and keep out of even the best of 
boarding-houses. 

Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I have noticed a singular coincidence in my household. 
I wonder if you, who are a person of such wide observation 
and experience, can explain the phenomenon. Whenever it 
happens that I, for any reason, am particularly nervous and 
irritable, everybody else is irritable too! If I come down 
in the morning sensitive and keen-edged—well, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, a little cross—strangely enough 
paterfamilias is moody and silent, the children are restive, 
and the servants are unusually careless and annoying. 
How is it to be accounted for? What are the hidden laws 
of the great forces of the domestic atmosphere ? 


The Spectator has given a good deal of study and research 
to the above question withoat reaching any direct conclu- 
sion. Butin an old volume of Matthew Henry he fell upon 
the following, which bears somewhat on the point, and at 
least shows that difficulties similar to our correspondent’s 
are no newthing under the sun. ‘I have heard of a mar- 
ried couple,’’ says the worthy old commentator, ‘‘ who were 
both high-tempered naturally, but who lived very happily 
together by simply observing this rule: ‘ Never to be both 
out of temper at the same time.’ ”’ 





FROM THE WEST. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
OLORADO boasts that it has more sunshine to the 
(; square inch than any other State in the Union, not 
excepting any part of the Sunny South. 

But Colorado is a boastful State, In the pride and 
prosperity of its youth it has a tendency to make much 
of some very ordinary things. It has, however, much 
to be proud of, and if its large-hearted men and women 
were not so proud of it the baby State of the Union 
might be far less progressive than it is. 

In the matter of its sunshine, God's good gift alone, 
the residents of Colorado have reason for gratitude at 
least, and one can pardon the boastful pioneer whose 
speech and manner are calculated to give strangers the 
impression that our blue skies and glad sunny days are 
due wholly to the ‘‘ git up ” of Western people. 

One or two light falls of snow have come and gone. 
We have had two or three short-lived ‘ spells” of sharp, 
stormy weather, when people were a little concerned about 
their water-pipes and the price of coals, but for these 
few days of cold and storm we have had weeks and 
weeks of the warmest, sunniest weather—weather so 
warm and bright that the boaster has truthfully said, 
‘It beats the world.” 

A time will come, however, when there will be sar- 
castic remarks about ‘‘the fine Italian climate” and 
‘the Florida weather,” for already several parties of 
Eastern excursionists are headed this way. 

A singular and exasperating thing always follows the 
arrival of a party of excursionists. No sooner are they 
within the limits of the State than the sun goes sullenly 
out of sight; there is not an inch of blue sky to be seen ; 


the transparent air becomes so ‘“‘muggy’”’ that Pike’s PF 


Peak cannot be seen at a distance of a mile, when it is 
ordinarily plainly visible at a distance of seventy-five 
miles. Excursionists go around in dismal-looking little 
processions, bundled up like Esquimaux, or getting wet in 
spite of their umbrellas. Their carriage wheels sink to 
their axles in mud and slush, or slip around over streets 
that are a glare of ice. 

It always rains or snows or blows or hails, in a ‘‘ per 
fectly awful” way, as soon asthe excursionists from the 
East arrive. They go away disappointed and disgusted, 
intimating that our Italian weather is alla hoax. 

Eight of the Raymond and Cook excursion parties saw 
Denver and Colorado at its very worst last year. The 
fates were against them. They said, ‘‘ Ah!” and “ In- 
deed !" when we said: ‘‘ If you had only come yester 
day, or last week, or any time within the last month! 


This is the first cloudy day we have had for months.” 


So much can be said in ‘‘ Ah!” and “ Indeed !” 

It is still very dull throughout the West. In this re- 
spect, however, we are not in worse condition than our 
Eastern neighbors, with perhaps a better outlook for the 
year tocome. Colorado presents a very good ‘‘ balance 
sheet” for the year that has gone. The mining output 
was nearly $21,000,000. This amount would have been 
largely increased had it not been for the decline in the 
prices of silver and lead. 

Colorado cattle-growers have sold $5,650,000 worth 
of stock, while those engaged in sheep-raising have 
received $1,000,000 for wool and mutton. The farm 
products aggregate $5,000,000, while the iron, coal, 
petroleum, and stone industries show an aggregate of 

7,000,000. The cattle and sheep growers and the 
farmers received $11,650,000 for their stock and farm 
products. Think of that for a State thought to be bar- 
ren and unproductive a few years ago ! 

The trade of the city of Denver during 1884 reached 
an aggregate of $52,000,000. These are not ‘‘ fancy 
figures.” They represent facts, and are something to 
be proud of. Did ever so young a State give a better 
account of itself ? 

The stock-growing interests of the State have become 
a source of its greatest wealth. It is wonderful how 
cattle thrive and increase on ground that seems so bar- 
ren and unproductive of anything but sage-brush and 
cactus plants. In no other State is the grass more nutri- 
tious. The little spots and tufts of brown-looking grass 
on the most stony ground are very nutritious, and re- 
tain their strength during all seasons of the year. Un- 
like the grass in the Eastern States, Colorado grass 
cures as it stands in the ground. Cattle will thrive on 
it the year round if they can get to itatall. But the 
fall of snow has been unusually great during the past 
few winters, and most herds had to be fed during severe 
storms. 

Professor Hayden, in his geological report on Colo- 
rado, estimates that the State has 26,000,000 acres of 
pastoral lands, This did not include many small parks 
and many acres of high mesa land on which the grass 
is very luxuriant. Most of this land is covered with 
snow during several months of the year; but small 
herds could be kept on it if the grass were made 
into hay in the Fall, and the herds sheltered during the 
heaviest storms. But the subject of cattle-raising in 
Colorado cannot be discussed adequately in a few 
paragraphs. It is worthy of investigation by all who 





would like to inform themselves regarding it. Young 
men with but small capital to begin with have done 
wonders with a few head of cattle on Colorado plains. 

Sheep-raising pays well, but most stock-growers are 
of the opinion that cattle-growing is most profitable. 
Many people have the impression that fruit is not grown 
at all in Colorado. A lady once said to me, ‘‘I did not 
think that you could grow even crab-apples in Colo 
rado.”’ 

One day last September I saw on the streets of Denver 
a wagon load of the rosiest, juiciest apples. On the sides 
of the wagon were placards with the words ‘‘ Colorado 
Apples ” thereon. I found to my surprise that the yield 
of apples in Colorado during 1884 would fall but little 
short of 100,000 bushels. The finest orchards are in 
Weld County, near the town of Greeley, a very pros 
perous little eity fifty miles from Denver. 

I never saw finer grapes, strawberries, plums, rasp 
berries, blackberries, currants, and pears than are now 
grown in Colorado. I feel sure that this information 
will quite surprise many Eastern people. 

While riding in the suburbs of Denver last Fall I saw 
apple trees so heavily laden with fruit that the branches 
had to have supports under them to keep them from 
breaking down. This in a country in which it was for 
years believed that nothing could be made to grow ! 

Enterprise, muscle, and irrigation have done great 
things for Colorado, and greater things are promised for 
the future. Of course the silver question is one in which 
the State is directly interested. The people of the State 
view with great alarm the hostility manifested toward 
the further coinage of full legal-tender silver money. 
To stop the coinage of silver money would be a great 
blow to Colorado. 

A silver convention will be held in Denver this week. 
Hundreds of delegates from different parts of the West 
will be in attendance. They are the representative, the 
moneyed, the intelligent men of the West. 

A three days’ convention will be held in the Grand 
Opera-House. The silver question in all its bearings 
will be discussed, and a memorial prepared for presen 
tation to Congress. - This memorial will undoubtedly ask 
for the free and unlimited coinage of all silver pro- 
duced from the mines of the United States. It will ask 
that the present coinage laWof February 28, 1878, known 
as the ‘‘ Bland Law,” be not repealed except as it may 
be done by the enactment of free and unlimited coinage. 

The Colorado Legislature has elected the Hon. Henry 
M. Teller United States Senator. It has for some time 
been evident that the race was betyveen Teller and the 
present Senator, the Hon. N. P. Hill. The fight was a 
long and fierce one. Both men are wealthy, and money 
was freely spent by both. Of course there are the usual 
charges of bribery, treachery, and political crookedness 
of all kinds. It has long been evident that both parties 
were quite willing to pay cash for all the votes they 
could buy. 

Among the bills in the interest of the Jaboring classes 
to be advocated at this session of the Legislature is ane 
making eight hours a day’s work for all mechanics and 
other laborers employed under direction of the State. 
Another law asked for is that children under fifteen 
years of age shail not be employed at manual labor in 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments. It occurs 
to me that ‘some children—particularly boys—of the 
age named are better off thus employed than they would 
be in the homes they leave or on the streets. As Col- 
orado has no compulsory school law, many boys and 
girls now employed would do nothing if not compelled 
to work. We do protest, however, against the inhuman 
practice of allowing little boys and girls of from six to 
twelve years to be kept running to and fro as cash girls 
and boys from ten to fourteen hours at a time. Against 
this there should indeed be legislation. J. L. H. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE strike of the tailors on Park Street is likely to 

contribute considerably to the consideration of the 
socialistic problem, which is now coming rapidly to the 
front. There are two principlesinvolved : Shall trades 
unions have the power to dictate that only union men 
shall work in an establishment ? and may they coerce 
non-union men and break up their employer's business 
by setting a watch over his doors, and by dogging the 
steps of workmen and customers? This is precisely 
what the strikers aim at. If a journeyman will not 
join the union he shall not work. If a merchant tailor 
employs non-union men he shall not do business. Thus 
some 500 men presume to say who shall make the dress- 
coats and business suits for the gentlemen of Boston. 
The scene in front of Mr. Somers’s continues to be ludi- 
crous and exasperating. Men are kept pacing to and 
fro, up and down the walk. Their lawyer comes around 
occasionally to see that the strikers do not overstep what 
he considers the technicalities. They ‘‘ spot’ custom- 
ers and workmen as they come and go. On the other 
side, Mr. Somers’s lawyer and the City Hall authorities 
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are busy studying the case. Hired negroes continue 
to dog the steps of the strikers. Crowds are attracted. 
Ladies are jostled. Judges and lawyers pass by to take 
in the situation. Legislators look on and go their way 
with a benignant smile. Business men express their 
indignation. There is much chagrin, too, that there isno 
statute that covers the case. On Friday the Senate in- 
troduced a slight amendment to an old ordinance, and 
passed it through the first reading. It is expected 
speedily to become a law, and to be applicable to this 
and similar cases. Meanwhile some arrests have been 
made on the charge of conspiracy. It is apparent that 
both sides intend to fight it out to the last ditch ; and 
there is not a particle of doubt that the strikers will 
have to succumb, Their position is completely unten- 
able. 

There is no doubt that Boston is being worked by 
radical Socialists. They have had their representatives 
here from the West, and claim to be well organized 
through the country. They are planning for aggressive 
work, atd are sanguine. They aim at the abolition of 
property, of the home, and of the church. I report 
what they discuss in secret meetings. What they most 
deprecate, as being the greatest obstacle in their path, is 
Christianity. Its hold upon the masses they recognize 
and fear. The wealthy and fashionable churches they 
look upon with contempt, and call the members ‘nice 
little saints” who do not ‘‘amount to much.” They 
regard them asa proper class of people, who do not 
offer serious resistance to the communistic movement. 
But the social influence of the Gospel, its spirit of equal- 
ity, freedom, and humanity, and its unifying principles, 
they recognize with apprehension. If the Salvation 
Army, they admit, were of a higher order of intelligence 
and respectability, so as to take hold of the average 
man, they have nothing in Socialism to oppose to it. Is 
not this admission fatal to their scheme3? Socialism 
bas no underlying principles of humanity and of ethics; 
therefore it is powerless to organize on any large scale. 
The movement is disintegrating in its very nature. and, 
therefore, never can become widely organizing. It has 
nocoherence. It may flame up in spasmodic mobs now 
and then, here and there, and work devastation for an 
hour, but it has no rallying center nor any real centrif- 
ugal force, It tends to chags. At the same time the 
unifying power of the Gospel is recognized by these 
fierce Socialists. If Christians are ready to give the 
country a Christian Socialism, there is no occasion to 
fear. I have taken special care the past week to sound 
many of the common laborers, and find in thema strong 
current of sturdy common sense. They cannot be easily 
moved to rise and mutiny. Is it not signiticant that 
General Butler, the brilliant labor candidate, could not 
poll a large vote in the recent canvass ? I am confident 
that strikers and Socialists cannot shake Boston at pres- 
ent. At the same time, there are real questions for 
philanthropists and Christians to solve. 

The problem of schools and education is one of the 

live issues in Massachusetts to-day. The March num- 
ber of ‘‘ The Andover Review” discusses the common 
schools with clear insight and ability, pointing out 
defects and making healthful suggestions. Appearing 
contemporaneously with the “‘ Review” is a lecture by 
the Rev. Solomon Schindler, a Boston rabbi, who vig- 
orously maintains that educational “competition is a 
curse,” because it treats children as if they were all 
endowed with the same aptitudes. ‘‘Overwork on the 
one side,” he says, ‘‘ coupled with self conceit ; despair 
on the other, coupled with the entire loss of energy, are 
the result of competition in our schools.” He also re- 
marks that ‘‘ competition is immoral because it is based 
upon the law of the survival of the fittest, which, how- 
ever natural it may be, isnot a moral law.” Itis a mis- 
take to report that Latin is now an optional for entering 
Harvard University. The recent action of the faculty 
applies only to Greek. At a recent club dinner, Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, son of the great emancipation- 
ist, in answer to the questior, ‘‘What religion can 
Liberals give their children ?” said, ‘‘ More than all else 
that troubles me in the ethical education of my children 
is the animalism that is engendered by materialistic 
thought. It would pain me little to have them embrace 
Calvinism with conscience, compared with entertaining 
liberal ideas and lax morals.” It is indeed a serious 
question, both for Orthodox and Liberal, how to coun- 
teract the animalism that is undermining the family 
like a subterrancous stream. 

I regard it as a healthful symptom that there is consid- 
erabie sensible remark on the tenement-house system, 
and also on livingin ‘‘flats.” The rage in Boston the 
past few years has been to live in flats; but the experi- 
ment proves that it has its decided ‘‘outs.” Good fam- 
ilies find that the attempt to bring up children ina popu- 
lous building, where there are only common halls, 
centinually frequented by children and adults, is really 
@ travesty of a good home. 

If Dr. Joseph T. Duryea would consent to entertain 
the proposition, he would speedily have a very earnest 
call to become the pastor of the First Presbyterian 


received eight members to his church and baptized nine 
children.——At the Old South Church last Sunday six- 
teen members were received to thechurch, which, added 
to those previously received, gives a total of forty addi- 
tions since Mr. Gordon became the pastor eleven months 
ago.—Dr. Lyman Abbott is delivering a course of 
lectures to the young ladies at Wellesley Coliege, on 
Christian Evidences. He preached there last Sunday, 
and will preach in the chapel again next Sunday. Sun- 
day evening of this week he addressed the young ladies 
at the Boston Conservatory of Music, and on Monday 
evening delivcred s lecture on the Bible in his brother’s 
church in Cambridge.——The winter examinations at 
the Andover Theological Seminary will take place 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 10 and 11.——A peti- 
tion protesting against the further extension of female 
suffrage has been largely signed by leading gentlemen. 
OBSERVER. 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EFORE this letter is in print many of the readers 
of The Christian Union will have learned the 
issue of the trial of Messrs. Mackin, Gallagher, and 
Gleason for altering the returns of the last election in 
the Eighteenth Ward of this city. The defense was 
vigorous. Witnesses suspected of perjury were em- 
ployed. One of them, indeed, confessed himself a per- 
jurer and threw himself wpon the mercy of the court. 
Colonel Tuthill, the District Attorney, managed the 
case for the Government, but, through the means raised 
by the Citizens’ Association, was ably assisted by Gen- 
erals Hawley and Stiles. The evidence of fraud was 
clear and convincing. The charge to the jury by 
Judge Blodgett was comprehensive and fearless. ‘The 
jury seems to have beea made up of men who could not 
be ‘‘ fixed ;” who were beyond the reach of the ‘‘ gang.” 
Hence the verdict—and a verdict which eatisfies all who 
love good government and who believe that the ballot-box 
should be sacredly guarded. The result was reached 
Saturday afternoon, and no sooner was it announced 
than a motion was made for a new trial. The motion 
will be argued next week, and, if denied, it is proposed 
to appeal to Judge Gresham, of the Circuit Court, to set 
the decision aside under a writ of error. There is little 
probability that these efforts to save guilty men from the 
penitentiary will avail. Mackin is to be tried, so it is 
said, on a further charge of subornation of perjury, 
and will doubtless be convicted and sent tu Joliet for as 
long a term as the law allows. The expenses of the 
prosecution have been borne by the Citizens’ <Associa- 
tion, and it is understood that means are in hand to push 
the case to its bitter end. 
There is talk of further investigation of past frauds, 
and it would not be surprising if some who are high in 
authority, sooner or later, found their position slightly 
uncomfortable. Hereafter members of ‘‘ the machine” 
will have a hard time in Chicago. The people are de- 
termined to have, and will have, at whatever cost, ‘‘ a 
fair vote and an honest count.” We are not going to be 
controlled by ‘‘ ring politicians.” 

Many of our ministers, Sunday, observed Washing- 
ton’s birthday by sermons in his memory, Nearly all 
referred to him in some way. As the Citizens’ League 
bad requested that February 22 be kept as a law-and- 
order day throughout the country, not a few preached 
upon the work of the League in Chicago during the 
last seven years, and made a vigorous appeal for its 
support. In compelling the enforcement of law, 
and in taking steps to secure needed legislation, the 
value of its services is beyond estimate. There is at 
least seventy five per cent. less crime among the young 
than there would have been but for its work. 

The weather Monday morning was favorable to a 
large attendance at our ministers’ mectings. The Pre.- 
byterians listened to a paper in favor of a Presby- 
terian liturgy, by the Rev. Thomas E. Green, and at 
its close vigorously assailed its positions and its ar- 
guments. At their Social Union, in the evening, they 
discussed the subject of City Evangelization. Two weeks 
hence the Baptists will consider this matter of City Mis- 
sions, So will the Methodists at an early day. The 
Congregationalists listened to an exceedingly able 
review of President Porter’s work on Moral Science, by 
Professor James T. Hyde, who criticised some of its 
fundamental principles with great keenness and force. 
At the same time he bore emphatic testimony to the 
value of the book, as a whole. Two weeks hence the 
Rev. E. J. Alden is t> review Professor Park’s volume 
of sermons, with special referenee to the one on Con- 
science. 

We hear that the East is to send two of her successful 
ministers West—ihe Rev. George R. Leavitt, of Cam. 
bridge, coming to the Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the successor of the lamented Charles Terry 
Collins, and the Rev. M. W. Stryker to the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, as the successor of Dr. 
Herrick Johnson. Mr. Stryker’s formal acceptance of 





This will make the fourth contribution the Congrega 

tionalists have made to leading Presbyterian pulpits 
here: Dr. Kittredge to the Union Church, Dr. Bar 

rows to tae First Church, and the Rev. J. H. Worces. 
ter, Jr., to the Sixth Church. It certainly is no 
discredit to a denomination to be able to make such 
generous and frequent and valuable contributions to a 
sister denomination, and it is but fair that now and then, 
a8 in the case of Dr. Withrow and Dr. Duryea, of Bos 

ton, the right of reprisal should be exercised. 

The case of the pupil expelled from the public school 

at Rogers Park, one of our suburbs, for not taking a 
respectful position during the opening religious exer- 
cises of the school, on the ground of being a Catholic, 
is likely to attract considerable attention. It has already 
been brought before the courts. If, as alleged by the 
principal of the school, the boy was ins»ient and de 

fiant, his expulsion may have been justifiable. It is 
understood that the directors, one of whem isa Catho- 
lic, and another without religious prepossession of any 
kind, sustain the principal in his action. At any rate, 
the principal claims to be unsectarian in his religious 
views, and simply to have required those who were un- 
willing to join in the opening exercises to be respectful 
during their continuance. As all the facts of the case 
are not yet before the public, it is premature to decide 
in favor of either party, though in* gencral we should 
be justified in assuming that the action of the principal 
is to be approved. Certainly the discipline of our 
schools cannot be set aside because of the so-called con- 
scientious scruples of two or three pupils against read 

ing the Protestant version of the Scriptures, or listen- 
ing to a short and reverent prayer fron Protestant 
lips. 

In spite of the temporary set-back which the temper 
ance cause West has received from the course of some of 
its Jeadersa during the last campaign, it seems to be mak- 
ing progress again. Certainly it has no better friends 
anywhere than the clergy, many of whom have been 
bitterly assailed for not voting the prohibition ticket. It 
isa matter for public rejoicing that the Legislature of 
Minnesvta has the passage of a high license law, fixing 
upon the sum of $500 as the minimum sum to be col 
lected, under consideration. The license law has 
worked well in Illinois, and bas reduced the number of 
saloons by at least 600 here in Chicago, and that not 
withstanding the fact that the growth of the city has 
never been more rapid than within the past three or four 
years. To be sure, we long for the day when the sale 
and manufacture of liquor, save for medicinal and me 
chanical purposes, shall cease, but as there is no hope of 
this at present, we welcome any restraints which caa be 
put upon the traffic. And yet we are free to say that we 
believe the power of the Gospel as a reforming agency 
is too often lost sight of, and that too little stress is laid 
upon the moral responsibility of the persons who make 
use of liquors. A drunkard is a criminal, and as such 
should be punished. In what way, we may not yet be 
agreed, but in some way proportionate to his guilt. The 
liquor-seller may be an enemy to society. Not less an 
enemy is the drunkard, and not less deserving of pun 
ishment. 

The long advertised work of the Salvation Army is 
to begin on the North Side, at Bush’s Hal], Clark Street 
and Chicago Avenue, next Sunday, at 2:30 p.m. The 
hall has been hired for a year, and posters announciog 
the arrival of the Jaborers and the commencement of 
the services may be seen in that partof thecity. Ina 
year the managers expect to have twenty halls occupied. 
Meanwhile missionary work,and work among the masses, 
has been quietly going on as usual. The Rev. A. I 
Kirkwood, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., has had a very 
successful year at the old Ade!phi Theater, Canal and 
Madison Streets, West Side—the worst part of the city. 
He has 500 men to hear him Sunday morning, to whom, 
at the close of the service, he gives a pint of coffee and 
a sandwich. His Bible class’, Sunday afternoons, often 
numbers sixty, and his evening audiences about 200. 
He has a meeting every night in the week, and conducts 
meetiogs on the streets and in the parks when the 
weather permits. He thinks that during the year he has 
preached the Gospel to not less than 150,000 people. 
He has had about 2,500 inquirers, and several hundred 
genuine conversions. The work has been under the 
care of the Evangelistic @ommittee. and is well vouched 
for. Mr. Harrison’s meetings are still thronged, and, if 
reports are to be trusted, are resulting in many conver- 
sions, That he isa phenomenon no one doubts, but as 
to the permanent value of his work all are not yet ready 
to bear witness. For example, his labors last winter re- 
sulted in the conversion of several thousand people in 
Decatur, Ill. This week the papers say 400 more have 
been converted in the same city by the preaching of a 
layman, D. W. Potter, of Chicago. The place is small 
and well supplied with churches, which have been in 4 
prosperous condition. It would therefore seem that al! 
the people there must by this time have become Chii:- 
tian. As this is not the case, we fear reports of this sort 
must be taken with a good deal of allowance. 








Chureb in Syracuse, N. Y. Last Sunday the Doctor 


the call to this church was read in ite pulpit Sunday. 


February 28, 
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A NEW PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


OME thirty years ago no woman was better known 

in general London society than the late Mrs. Davey. 
At her house in Bloomsbury used to assemble on Sunday 
evenings most of the literary and artistic world of the 
day. She was not only a very handsome woman, but 
an accomplished linguist and musician, possessing many 
of the inherited qualities of her family, the Boyles, and, 
added to extreme elegance, a charming and winning 
manner. Aided by her sister, Mrs. John Thelwall, the 
widow of the celebrated politician and orator, whom 
she married at seventeen, when he was past sixty, she 
did the honors of her husband's home in an irreproach- 
able manner, which combined much of the stateliness 
of a bygone day with the ease of more modern times. 
Foreigners were especially attracted to these reunions, 
and from their obscurity sometimes also emerged men 
who had once been famous, and who, in their time, 
were intimate with Thelwall, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Leigh 
Huot. Mrs. Thelwall, then at an advanced age, but 
still retaining traces of the great beauty which made her 
from 1815 to 1825 one of the ‘‘ beauties” of the town of 
that day, was always interesting to look at and delight- 
ful to listen to, for her conversation was brilliant and 
fullof anecdote. Full, elegant, with faultless features, 
Irish brown eyes and snow-white hair, she was a person- 
age to see once and not easily forget. Dr. Davey, him- 
self kind, gentle, and witty, was always a beloved 
favorite with all who knew him, and the circle of his 
friends and acquaintances was a large one. Thither 
sometimes came Lord Lytton, Thackeray, Thorburn, 
Dickens, the Cowden Clarkes, Guizot, the Rev. Richard 
Boyle, Mrs. Sargood (Miss Flower), Baltaggs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean, and, when he was in town, Charles 
Lever, ard many another celebrity long since lost to this 
world. It happened that Mr. John Dickens consulted 
Dr. Davey concerning his health, and that gentleman, 
in order to better study the case, consented to receive 
him into his house, together with his wife. Mrs. Davey, 
in a letter to her youngest son, R. Davey, the well-known 
journalist, written some years ago, thus describes the 
death of the great novelist’s father : 

““Mr. Dickens was taken so suddenly ill that at 
first I hesitated in sending for Mr. Charles Dickens, 
but at last my husband said he believed that it was 
absolutely necessary to do so. Charles came at once, 
and made preparations to remain throughout the night. 
Mr. Dickens, senior, was suffering from a complica- 
tion of disorders, and the stroke, which finally killed 
him, left but little hope for recovery, although his 
end came quicker than we had imagined possible. On 
the night of March 81, 1852, he sank rapidly, but 
painlessly, to rest, at about midnight. Nothing could 
exceed the tenderness, gentleness, and thoughtfulness 
of his illustrious son. He held his father’s hand in 
his to the last, frequently kissing it and bathing it 
with his tears. When all was over, he took his mother 
in his arms, and, after embracing her, led her quietly 
from the room. He assured her that she need have 
no trouble for the future pecuniarily, that he would 
see to all things himself, and begged her to take rest. 
Mrs. Dickens, worn out with grief, fell asleep, and 
her son went back to the room where his dead father 
lay, and, kneeling down, remained praying until day- 
break, when those terrible but necessary folks, who 
are always on hand upon these occasions, appeared 
upon the scene. When they arrived, I took Mr. 
Dickens, with gentle force, from the room; as he 
reached the door he obliged me to return, and, hold 
ing my hand, and my dear husband’s also, looked at 
his father for a considerable time, and then, without 
relinquishing his hold of us, stooped down and kissed 
the dead man’s face. After that he braced himself 
up, even his tears were checked, and he came down 
with me to my drawing-room, and, seating himself, 
calmly discussed with my husband and self various busi- 
ness matters connected with the death. He wished the 
body to be removed to Devonshire Terrace, for fear 
of giving us trouble; but I determined that it should 
be buried from our house, both my husband and my- 
self considering it a kind of breach of hospitality to 
close our deors on the body of a friend. He was 
most grateful to us for this, and, when she awoke, 
communicated the fact to Mrs. Dickens. I need not 
enter into the details of the funeral, but will simply 
record my recollections of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. I 
knew them both well and liked them. Mr. John 
Dickens was well educated and able. He was, how- 
ever, a fiery old gentleman, and easily irritated. 1 re- 
member that when there were some theatricals at the 
St. James’ Theater, in which Charles Dickens and 
other celebrities took part, Mr. Dickens, senior, was 
told off by his son as ‘manager before the curtain,’ 
and requested him on no account to let anybedy come 
behind the scenes or beyond a given door. Fancying 
he saw some one infringing upon this rule, he sud- 





denly struck at an advancing figure in one of the cor- 
ridors, who apparently insisted upon approaching in- 
stead of retiring as he had been requested. Angered 
by what he deemed to be the stranger's obstinacy, he hit 
a looking-glass and smashed it, for it was his own re- 
flection he had addressed, and, being near-sighted, mis- 
taken it for a stranger persistently disobeying his orders. 
Mrs. Dickens was a small women, who must have been 
pretty in her youth, for she was still nice looking. I 
never met with a more amusing person, and I am sure 
that Dickens inherited his drollery from her. She was 
singularly gifted with a sense of the comic, and her de- 
scriptions of old people and scenes were simply inimi- 
table. I never traced inher or in Mr. Dickens, her hus- 
band, any one of Dickens’s characters, and feel persuaded 
that he never sketched or caricatured either for any of 
his books. A few days after the funeral, Mr. Dickens 
sent my husband a magnificent silver snuff-box, richly 
chased, and bearing this inscription : 


“**To Dr. Robert Davey. 
«A poor teken of gratitude and respect, in memory 
of my dear father.’ 


‘He sent me a sumptuously bound edition of all his 
works and these gifts were accompanied by this beauti 
ful and touching letter : 


‘€¢ DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, April 3, 1851. 
‘* My Dear Sir: 

‘““*T know not how to express to youthe deep sense I 
entertain for your goodness to my father, of your care of 
him, your interest in him, your gentleness and zeal at his 
bedside in his last sad hours. I have observed that you take 
snuff. If you will allow the little box I send with this to re- 
place it, and if you and your dear and kind wife will some- 
times think of it as a sign of my inability to thank you in 
words, you will strengthen my feeling of obligation towards 
you both. I can say no more, my dear sir, but beg you to 
believe me, 

‘** Yours, and always faithfully, CnarLes Dickens,’ ” 

This interesting autograph, and this magnificent 
snuff-box which accompanied it, are still carefully pre- 
served by Mr. John Davey, eldest son of the late Dr. 
Davey. JosEPH Hatton, 








BOSTON’S NON-CHURCHED MULTITUDE. 
By THE Rev. A. J. Gorpon. 


O name this class a multitude is as literally correct 

as to call the church attendants a “‘ little flock.’’ 
For it has been recently estimated that four-fifths of the 
entire population of our city are non-church-goers. And 
this statement, if true, is only a mild negative. The 
devil’s gospel has free course and an attentive hearing ; 
the synagogue of Satan has its doors always open; the 
ritual of seduction and debauchery is constantly thriv- 
ing. The saloon, the club-room, the palace of lust, 
the infidel lecture hall, and the nesting-place of free 
love and socialism—how large a company of absentees 
from the house of God would be accounted for on any 
Sabbath by taking a iook into these haunts and breeding- 
places of sin and irreligion! It is not simply the fact 
that a vast multitude are not going to church, but that 
they are going to ruin, which troubles us and pains us 
as we contemplate the scene. To miss the songs of the 
angels ever a great company faved cach Sabbath were 
bad enough; but to hear the laughter of the demons 
over & great company ruined each Sunday is vastly 
worse. 

And what are our churches doing for these unchurched 
masses ? 

Very little, except at second hand, it must be an- 
swered. The usage has been for the churches to retreat 
before the incoming tide of poverty and illiteracy as it 
has swept over the older portion of the city, and to cover 
their retreat by throwing out a picket line of mission 
stations. Only two original churches remain on the 
ground first occupied by the Gospel in Boston. The 
sepulchers of Increase and Cotton Mather are with us 
to this day ; they sleep hard by the scene of their faith- 
ful labors. But the churches t> which they ministered 
have moved on, with all their neighbors, except old 
Chriet Church and the later Baptist Bethel. And let 
me speak plainly my conviction that nothing so tends 
to disaffect the common people with the Gospel as to 
move the church away from them, on the ground tbat 
it must follow the wealth and fashion. I cannot tell 
how many non-church-goers I have met, whose sore 
spot I have found, by probing, to be just this: ‘‘ The 
church left me, and so I left the church ; they cared 
nothing for me, and I care nothing for them.” It is a 
natural retaliation for the violation of that divine law : 
‘“‘The rich and poor meet together ; the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” Dr. Chalmers used tosay: ‘‘A 
house-going minister makes a church-going people.” Of 
course! Let the people see that the church cares enough 
for them to follow them into their homes with its mia- 
istry of help and blessing, and to stay by those homes 
for their spiritual protection, and they cannot but be 
sure of it. But the law is just as inevitable that a 
house-leaving church will make a church-leaving peo- 
ple. Most of the churches which were born at the 





North End of our city are now huddled together at the 
South End and on the Back Bay—the newest portions 
of the town—so close that they can almost catch each 
other's eave-droppings. Some of them ought to have 
moved ; but some ought to have remained, or at least to 
have left their sanctuaries with a sufficient body to 
maintain worship. Now weare planting missions among 
this large unchurched population. But the original 
hold can never be recovered in this way. Move out 
your palace cars from the assembled passengers, and 
then back in a cheaper train, with a more ecenomical 
service, and you need not be surprised to hear them say, 
‘*No, thank you ; we do not ridesecond class.” So we 
do not doubt that a considerable number among the 
honest and decent middling class have been estranged 
from the sanctuary by this coreless habit of church- 
moving—the tabernacle following those whom it most 
needs, instead of staying with those who most need it. 

But, on the other hand, there is a vast mass of ab- 
sentees from religious worship who are without even 
this possible excuse that the church has neglected them 
—the godless, careless, pleasure-loving, sin-pursuing 
multitude, who never go to the house of God. What 
shall be said of these? ‘‘A beautiful field !” exclaimed 
exclaimed Dr. Guthrie, as he stood looking down upon 
one of the most squalid, abandoned, and wicked portions 
of Edinburgh ; and he spoke rightly. That field is truly 
ripe for the harvest which is most utterly seared by 
sin ; that is the most eligible spot for a church which is 
most densely crowded with the devil's pawn-shops full 
of stolen souls waiting to be redeemed by the atonement 
of Christ. In other words, the church ought always to 
be moving toward the unchurched as irresistibly as air 
moves toward a vacuum. 

Mission stations, where faithful workers—men and 
women—are eoming in contact with abandoned sinners 
night after night with the Gospel, are not wanting in our 
city. Some saved inebriates are preaching the Word in 
real apostolic fashion. It is true, as Jeremy Taylor 
says, that ‘‘ when God would save a man he does it by 
way of a man;” and it is just as true that when he 
would save a drunkard he can best do it by means of a 
saved drunkard. Ever since the Moody meetings in 
1876, there has been a considerable number of men re- 
deemed from the bondage of strong drink, who have 
been sounding out the Word in halls and on street 
corners. One whom I first saw lying drunk on a back 
seal in my vestry at the close of an evening service, and 
whom I saw going down to his house justified that very 
night, has been very conspicuous in this service. Sun 
day after Sunday he has gone upon the Common, where 
the crowds of idlers gather, and there lifted up his voice 
with the call to repentance. There are a few of this 
sort ; and they have led the way which I verily believe 
the ministry ought to follow. I have watched these 
men going upon the Common, where thousands gather 
on a summer day ; or upon the circus ground which has 
been thronged with an expectant crowd waiting for the 
show ; and as they have lifted up their voices, a thou- 
sand, and sometimes three or four thousand, have gath 
ered about, and listened with the utmost attention to 
their words. Here isa lesson. These people could not 
be drawn to church, but they listen when the church is 
brought to them; and when the crowd has dispersed, 
there is generally a residuum left of those who would 
like to hear further, and who, upon conversation with 
them, promise to meet the speaker at the church next 
Sabbath morning. What now if the great body of or- 
dained preachers would go out each Sunday afternoon 
upon the Commons and squares and public gardens 
and parks, and tell the simple story of the Gospel? I 
know of no solution of the problem, ‘‘ How shall our 
churches reach the masses ?” at once so simple and 
practicable as this. And I would have each minister go 
as the pastor of his church, not as under the auspices of 
the Christian Association, or some body acting as an 
intermediary. Let the people know that the chureh cares 
enough for them to send its minister after them. As yet 
it has been a very rare thing for an ordained pastor to 
undertake this method. The irregularity and uncon- 
ventionality of such a procedure would no doubt be the 
greatest bar to its inauguration. 

But, after much observation and many deep yearnings 
over those who are going astray as sheep without a 
shepherd, it is my firm conviction that here is at least 
one key to the situation. This was the method of the 
great evangelical revival of the last century. Whitefield 
took his place on Kensington Common, where the bodies 
of executed criminals were Jcft dangling on the gallows, 
and there, with twenty or thirty thousand of the lowest 
rabble before him, he would point to the gallows, and, 
with that voice which was like the sound of many waters, 
exclaim : ‘‘ If you want tu know what wages the devil 
pays his servants, look yonde:.” Such methods at 
first grated on the fine sensibilities of Wesley. He 
says : ‘‘I could scarce reconcile myself at first to this 
strange way of preaching in the fields, having been till! 
lately so tenac‘ous of every point relating to decency and 
order that I should have thought the saving of souls a 
sin if it had not been done in achurch.” Can we rec- 
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oncile ourselves to such irregular methods? Can we 
accept the twofold requirement and preach the Gospel 
not only ‘‘ in season” but ‘‘ in season and out of season” ? 
Whatever else they may do or overdo, the Salvation 
Army are humbling many thoughtful Christians in our 
churches with the conviction that they have been living 
in criminal indifference to the condition of the non- 
church-going multitudes. It is a hopeful sign that our 
religious bodies are retracing the steps which led them 
away from the needy masses. The Christian Associa- 
tiun, which recently moved from acrowded thoroughfare 
into the aristocratic part of the city, has opened a hall 
in a street where the throngs are constantly passing. 
Several churches have effected a similar retreat upon 
abandoned territory. But, alas! the tendency is too 
general for comfortable and well-fed Christians to get 
away from the outcast and the perishing and to keep 
away from them. We talk about the dangerous classes. 
The danger lies in the separation of the classes—those 
who are “ the salt of the earth ’ keeping by themselves, 
instead of coming in contact with that which tends to cor- 
ruption. If the great mass of Christians would come in 
heart-to heart contact with this so-called dangerous class, 
much might be done to change their character. But here 
is the failure. We talk too much about “ family 
churches,” and too little about ‘‘ missionary churches.” 
And a faulty example is contagious. A certain priest 
‘*when he saw him passed by on the other side. And 
likewise a Levite.” If the minister busies himself in his 
study, and keeps to his parish, those who follow him 
will do the same. Butif he goes out with true missionary 
consecration to seek and save the lost, many will imitate 
his example. ‘‘ But a certain Samaritan as he journeyed 
came where he was. . . . Go, and do thou likewise.” 
We have all verily failed at this point. And the 
deepest fault lies, no doubt, in the lack of sympathy and 
consecrated hearts. ‘‘ Not more men, but more man,” 
as one has said. Notan army whose aim is vague and 
whose zeal is lukewarm, but a band who possess flam- 
ing hearts. ‘‘ Give me a hundred men,” said Wesley, 
‘* who fear nothing but God, hate nothing but sin, and 
are determined to know nothing among men but Christ 
and him crucified, and I will set the world on fire.”’ 
Boston, February 19, 1885. 


AN OLD DRAMATIST.’ 
By Hamiiton W. Masie. 


HERE is something inexpressibly pathetic in the 
story of Christopher Marlowe, the poet who 
stood on the threshold of the new day, with ‘‘ morning 
in his eyes”—the pathos of a great soul vanquished 
through its own frailty, a great career tragically ended 
before it reached the meridian of its development. This 
new edition of the poet’s works will do good service if 
it shall serve to bring about a fuller acquaintance be- 
tween readers of good books and the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors, and set over against the literary 
spirit and methods of to-day the ferment and opulence 
of this master of the ‘‘ mighty line” who was the first 
to change the chaotic fury of the early English drama 
into large and commanding action of human passion, 
and who still remains, after Shakespeare, the greatest of 
the dramatists. The study of such a writer belongs 
neither to antiquarians nor to professional] students 
alone ; it is the proper occupation of every intelligent 
lover of English verse. 

Born at Canterbury in February, 1564, Christopher 
Marlowe came into the inheritance of the English race 
at the very hour when that inheritance was being mar- 
velously increased by intellectual commerce with the 
whole world, and when the inspiration of a common 
movement of European civilization charged the air with 
an electricity that made every great spirit a luminous 
point. Educated at the King’s school in his native 
place, and at what is now Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, Marlowe studied at first hand those classical 
works which had already accomplished a revolution in 
the conceptions and tastes of men. His scholarship is 
doubtful, but in the sixteenth century it was not a ques- 
tion of scholarship ; the notable characteristic of the 
time was that openness or sensitiveness of mind which 
fastened as if by intuition on the very spirit of the older 
literature, and made the point of contact fruitful and 
momentous in all after history. 

It was an age not only of heroic achievement, but of 
boundless and often barren revolt; bold spirits every- 
where shared an impulse which sent many to the high- 
est goals, but not a few were driven into universal re- 
bellion against all kinds of authority. In England men 
were saved the awful chapter which appallsevery student 
of the Italian Renaissance, but in the universal ferment 
it was inevitable that some rich and noble natures should 
make shipwreck of themselves, and among them was 
Marlowe ; one of the few established facts in his history 
after leaving Cambridge was his death in a tavern braw! 





1 The Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by A. H. Bullen, 
B.A. Three vols, $9 (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 





in the year 1598. Before this event the ugly word 
‘‘atheist ” had been fastened upon him, and probably 
described more or less accurately the complexion of his 
mind and life during the “‘ storm and stress” period of 
a development arrested by a chance thrust of passion in 
his thirtieth year. The moral of this tragic extinguish- 
ment of a genius still in its lurid period is clearly to be 
read ; but those who strive to understand the inevitable 
workings of life, and who have caught even a fleeting 
vision of the depths below depths which open under 
every human soul, will be slow to say what Marlowe was 
or was not in the depths of his nature. He died at 
thirty, while the tumult of his undisciplined soul was 
at his height ; to him, as to Shelley, Keats, Chatterton, 
and Byron, was denied the years which might have 
brought clearness of vision, poise of faculty, strong and 
clear-sighted grasp of the order which underlies the 
universe, and upon which alone men build that which 
shall endure. 

That Marlowe died in the hour of ferment,and before the 
moment of crystallization, is clear enough to every stu- 
dent of his poetry; it isinconceivable that a mind in which 
such great conceptions of destiny were born should have 
rested finally in the chaos of a revolt against order and 
authority. In fact, Marlowe’s treatment of the story of 
Faust makes clear his perception of the inevitable limi- 
tations of human life and the inevitable law to which it 
must submit itself ; he died before the moment of recon 
struction came, but of its coming he must have had some 
intuition. What he has left usin the great body of his 
verse is a tremendous revolt, not only against custom 
and tradition, but against those immovable barriers 
which encompass the greatest soul; there was in him 
what Mr. Symonds has well called ‘‘ the lust of unat 
tainable things.” He lived and wrote in a kind of 
Titanic rage against the limitations of human effort, and 
his tragedies are the darkest and the deepest in all litera- 
ture, because they portray the struggle against the inevi- 
table. So intense was the concentration of his faculties 
in this hopeless endeavor that he imposed sharp limita- 
tions on his own art in consequence, by bringing into 
lurid prominence a single great passion, and thus de- 
prived his works of those mingled lights and shadows 
through which Shakespeare leads us, and which fall 
upon his pages as naturally as they rest on the actual 
life of men. Marlowe was the impassioned leader of a 
revolt ; not, like Shakespeare, the creator and ruler of a 
realm swayed by law, and therefore fruitful, varied, 
immortal. In ‘‘Tamburlaine,” ‘‘ Dr. Faustus,” and 
“The Jew of Malta,” there is this Titanic exaggeration 
of passion, this audacious and lawless revolt against law, 
this defiant attempt to seize that which is above life. 
Tamburlaine expects death to yield to him, and cannot 
understand how the elements withstand his word ; he 
casts to the winds those barriers which men, even in a 
savage state, respect, and becomesa monster of cruelty 
and tyranny. When he feels the first premonitions of 
disease, he cries out : 


“* Come, let us march against the powers of Heaven, 
And set black streamers in the firmament, 
To signify the slaughter of the gods !”’ 


Barabas, the Jew of Malta, adds crime to crime with- 
out pause or remorse when once the latent passion in his 
soul becomes dominant ; Faustus is not only ready but 
impatient to sell his soul, if only he may possess for a 
brief period the power he craves ; his blasphemy out- 
runs the blasphemy of devils themselves, and in his lust 
of power hell seems a “ heaven of fulfilled desire.” 

Passion on a colossal scale, action that far outruns 
the stage and demands a universe for its field, ambi- 
tions that pile Ossa on Pelion, and would scale heaven 
and dethrone Deity, make these tragedies terrible in 
the light they cast into the depths of the nature that 
brought them forth. Such works as these are the inevi- 
table outcome of those inevitable periods of revolution 
through which thought moves toits far-off consummation 
in a universal life of freedom, order, and power ; they 
are always the creations of great souls caught in the 
swift current of the time and borne hither and thither 
by a power above themselves. Sometimes they are the 
stormy preludes to ordered and fruitful careers—‘‘ Will- 
iam Tell” following ‘‘ The Robbers,” and ‘‘ Faust” the 
‘* Sorrows of Werther ;” but oftener the poet dies with 
“morning in his eyes” but not in his work, and leaves 
behind the confused memory of a Marlowe, a Byron, or 
a Shelley. 

In Marlowe’s hands English blank verse first revealed 
its resources of melody and gave full promise of those 
“magical cadences” which Shakespeare and Milton 
were to match with the greatest themes; harmonies fit 
for the most sublime revelations of the soul, and ample 
enough for the loftiest flights of song. Surrey had, 
indeed, brought this meter from Italy, and used it in his 
translations of the “‘ neid,” but without developing 
its harmonic capacity ; the freedom, movement, and rich 
procession of blending syllables one would hardly antici- 
pate from his use of blank verse, or from Sackville’s 
“Gorboduc.” It is not until Marlowe’s “ Tambur- 
laine ” that a great poet lays his lip to this new instrument 





of song, and blows through it a rich and varied music. 
It is only when we come upon such a line as 


“ Sailing along the oriental sea ”’ 


that we begin to feel the spell of English blank verse. 
The hand of a master not only of poetic feeling but of 
rhythmic power is unmistakable in this impassioned 
address to Helen as she appeared to Faustus : 
** Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of [lium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 


I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy, shall Wertenberg be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colors on my pluméd crest : 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.’’ 


The full, sensuous melody of the fragment ‘‘ Hero and 
Leander” was to remain without a rival strain until 
Keats cast the same spell over English speech in the 
‘“‘Endymion,” and for many a year that exquisite 
pastoral, ‘‘ Come live with me, and be my love,” was to 
fill English poetry with its elusive and bewitching 
melody—s music that one hears in Shakespeare without 
any sense of discord, and which seems part of the quiet 
landscape of Walton’s ‘‘Complete Angler.” From such 
a master of poetic form the greatest of English poets 
did not refuse to learn, and but a single step intervened 
between the mighty line of Marlowe and the perfect 
melody of Shakespeare’s verse. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECH. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


ie your issue for February 12 [ notice a clipping from 

the Chicago ‘‘Current,” in which are pointed out many 
differences in the use of words by the English and our- 
selves. The writer speaks with considerable bitterness 
of those who, as he says, ‘‘think it meritorious to un- 
learn the vernacular and substitute English words ;” and 
characterizes such efforts as ‘‘ flunkyism.” 

Such a spirit among Americans in regard to our use 
of the language seems to me extremely dangerous. 
There must always be some minor differences in English 
and American speech, resulting from the different condi 
tions which exist in the different countries. Our climate, 
a few minor social customs, and especially our different 
system of government, give occasion for certain terms 
and uses of words of which the English have no need ; 
and in like manner they have a few words which are 
needless to us. But it is unnecessary and even haimful 
that words which are in common use in both countries 
should have peculiar local signification in each, or that 
certain objects should have different names in the two 
countries. If the power of the race which (with apology 
to Mr. Freeman) is known as Anglo-Saxon is to go on 
in its present rapid rate of increase, much of that power 
must exist, as now, in its community of language. In 
these days of free communication a little care among 
educated people on both sides of the ocean will prevent 
a Tower of Babel catastrophe in the English-speaking 
race. Each branch must be intelligently awake to the 
defects and merits of its own usage and that of the other, 
if we are to preserve our common language in its purity. 
I think the writer of the article in question has failed in 
this respect. Icall attention toa few of the expressions 
he cites. 

The word “‘ homely,” as applied to personal appear- 
ance, fs defended. Surely this must call forth a protest 
from those who would protect a good old word from 
desecration. What word can take its place in its right- 
ful meaning—trightful by derivation and ancient use ? 
What a misconception the vicious American perversion 
has often caused in the minds of young people when 
they hear it for the first time properly applied ! If there 
is, as the Chicago writer insists, a shade of difference 
between ‘‘plain” and the improper meaning of 
“homely,” let us fail in exact expression rather than 
attain it by the mere local misuse of a valuable word. 

In comparing “‘ waist of a dress” with ‘“‘ body of a 
gown,” the latter has the advantage, if not in elegance, 
at least in accuracy. ‘‘ Dress” is the proper word for 
clothing in general, of which “ gown ” is the particular 
object to be designated. ‘‘Body” and ‘“ waist” are 
perhaps neither of them exactly the word to use ; but 
“body” describes the article in question better than 
“ waist,” which could be accurately applied only to the 
belt. 

It is absurd to think of defending ‘‘ pantaloons” in 
comparison with ‘‘ trousers.” Not only is it a word 
which provokes a smile, but it has another recognized 
meaning—a buffoon or clown. But chiefly is it to be 
condemned on account of its susceptibility to corruption 
into that abomination, ‘‘ pants.” 

As to words relating to railroads, the American no- 
menclature, though generally the better, is not infallible. 
The writer of the article in question seems to take it for 
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granted that ‘‘depot” is the accepted American word 
for ‘‘station.” Certainly erough has been said about 
that poor stolen and misapplied word to Keep any child 
from using it, much less from thinking that it is author- 
ized. ‘‘ Depot” does not and cannot inean ‘‘station.”’ 
‘Locomotive engine” is undoubtedly more accurate 
than simply “engine,” but if only one word is to be 
used, surely it is better to take that one which is in 
itself a noun—‘“‘ engine”—tban to force a mere adjec- 
tive—‘* locomotive ”—to do duty as a noun. 

‘*Gues3” is defended as a ‘good, square, honest 
word.” So itis, and should not be shunned. But that 
is no reason why it should be improperly used. When 
a Yankee says, ‘‘I guess I'll go to walk,” it no more 
signifies guess than it signifies the Englishman's 
“fancy.” If we mean ‘‘guess,” let us say it, but not 
when we mean simply ‘‘intend,” ‘‘ purpose ”—or noth- 
ing at all. 

What has been said about ‘‘homely” may be said 
with even greater force about ‘‘clever.” The true, 
proper ‘‘clever” is too good a word to be forced to 
denote anything so foreign to its original strength as 
mere good- nature. 

The common American meaning of ‘‘ smart” is doubt- 
less authorized by usage in this country, and perhaps 
formerly in England. The objection to it is that it is a 
word with too many meanings. So “fix” in the sense 
of ‘‘adjust” would be a good and useful word, if its 
original and proper meaning did not happen to be 
“‘ make fast.” 

There are some other words cited by the writer in 
question, in regard to which one may take more or less 
decisive exception with him. There are, too, a number 
of expressions in which his championship of American 
usage is quite right. Our English friends have need to 
take as much or more care than we th.t their careless 
use of the language does not cause it to deteriorate. 
Doubtless English is spoken with greater purity no- 
where than in New England. But let us cast out the 
beam in our own eye. As we shun Anglomania on one 
side, let us not fall into that provincial priggishness on 
the other which forbids our drawiog from the same 
well with our English cousins, and striving with them 
to keep that well as undefiled as possible. 


J. McG. F. 
ANDOVER, Mass., February 17, 1885, 


MARDI GRAS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HROVE Tuesday, in the cities of the North, is 
known only as a feast in the calendar of holy days 
observed by the Catholic and Episcopal Churches. 
What is it in this Franco-American Crescent City of 
the Gulf? Let ussee. On Sunday morning the streets 
of New Orleans, which were already swarming with 
strangers, were still further crowded by the arrival of 
thousands of new-comers, each wishing to be on hand 
for the carnival festivities, On Monday the dense throng 
swelled to still greater proportions, and it is said that 
never were there so many strangers in the city before. 

Tbe morning papers announced the mandates of 
‘* Rex,” the great unknown, who presides as king of a 
day. All places of business were ordered to be closed, 
the streets through which processions were to nass to be 
decorated, the steamers to obey certain injunctions, and 
various other as peremptory orders were given over the 
signature of ‘‘ His Most Blessed Majesty, Rex.” 

One bardly knew whether to acknowledge this new 
rule in a republican country, but no choice was left in 
the matter. On attempting to go aboard one of the 
twenty steamers lying at the Jevee an official promptly 
blocked the way of the would-be passenger, and in the 
most serious manner declared that no boat could leave 
till twelve o'clock, by order of the ‘‘ King.” 

When twelve o'clock arrived, however, the river pre- 
sented a festive sight. All twenty steamers, with their 
tall, slender smoke-stacks, with flags and streamers fly- 
ing, backed out into the stream, and in lordly procession 
escorted the King and his court to the Exposition 
Grounds. For two mortal hours nearly 11,000 people 
had been waiting for his approach. It was at last sig- 
naled by the booming of cannon, the playing of bands, 
and the steady tramp of soldiers and cadets. A thou- 
sand seats had been reserved upon the platform, and 
there the king and his court, with the host of armed at- 
tendants, were seated. The multitude cheered, the king 
upon his throne bowed low, and the rafters rang with 
cheers again. A royal crown was presented and placed 
upon his head. The golden keys of the city, which had 
already been given him by the Mayor, lay upon another 
cushion, All about the throne stood dukes and nobles 
and military guards. The costumes of this mock retinue 
were very real, whatever the titles may have been. They 
are allimportedfrom Paris at great expense, and the 
unaccustomed dignitaries are arrayed in them by a pro- 
fessional costumer, who makes the long joursey for 
this purpose alone. Jewels and embroidery, velvets and 
ermine, chain mail and soft tunics, made a brilliant dis- 
play on the broad platform of the Music Hall. 








The Mexican band discoursed some excellent music ; 
then the poet laureate to the royal court, Joaquin Miller, 
approached the king and bade him welcome in the fol- 
lowing extravagant words : 

‘* King of Kings, Rex of Wrecks—I am deputed by 
Prince Breaux to bid you welcome to this, ycur most 
noble palace, on behalf of the builders of the same, and 
the Director-General of the grandest Exposition the 
world bas ever seen. 

‘* We have gathered here all that is good and beautiful! 
to bid you welcome. In the name of the 125,000 people 
assembled here I bid you hail and thrice welcome. 

‘We bave here to receive you the sweetest musicians 
the world has ever heard, from loyal and royal Mexico, 
We have here from your Goveraor Gen ral of California 
gold and silver and a fine qulity of brandy. We have 
here from the Governor-General of Louisiana the sweet 
est things on this earth—pretty women and plenty of 
excellent sugars, 

“The Carolinas send diamonds, and also beautiful 
women. I welcome you as King, in the name of the 
100,000 people, to all these splendors of your ample pal- 
ace. 

‘‘ Mississippi is here with cotton, and also the prettiest 
ladies on earth or this side of Oregon. I bid you wel- 
come to this salubrious land in the name of the 150,000 
people here. And when you come here next year the 
great South will have still more ships, more men, more 
pretty women, and lots more money.” 

The *‘ Duke of Education,” George Soulé, followed in 
a long address, which was a very clever combination of 
wit and wisdom, and which contiined a felicitous apos- 
trophe to the old Liberty Beli. Judge Braughn, ‘‘ Lord 
High Chamberiain,” in behalf of his Majesty, returned 
thanks to his loving and beloved subjects for their loyal 
grectings. 

This closed the public exercises, although many ladies 
were presented to the king before the curtain was 
drawn, 

All this fuss and pageant, half real and half joke, was 
but preliminary to the festivitirs of the day. There are 
several clubs or secret societies tuat share in pleasing the 
populace at this merry time; the ‘‘ Rex Court,” the 
‘Krewe of Proteus,” and the ‘“‘ Knights of Momus,” 
with others less important. Three great balls, on as 
many nights, are given by these different societies, to 
which personal invitations are sent, and where full even- 
ing dress is absolutely required. Three s'reet pageants 
are alsoimportant featurcs of the celebration, and to 
these the people flock from miles around. The first took 
plice on Monday night, representing in panorama the 
‘* Myths and Worships of Chiaa.” The second was the 
Rex procession on Tuesday afternoon, and the third 
and final the Momus pag: ant on Tuesday evening. 

These processions are made up of about twenty 
floats,” as they are called. <A float is a large, low 
truck, drawn by four mules. Upon these are built up 
the structures of papier maché and wood, on which the 
masked and costumed participants ride. They some- 
times tower up as high as the third stories of the houses, 
and are really great curiosities of architecture. Hereand 
there through the tremulous pile iron rods are fixed to 
the truck below, and to these rods the riders clirg by 
means of a short rope. The mules are caparisoned, and 
each one is led by a negro in costume. The whole is 
lighted up by men on foot carrying torches and re- 
flecto s. 

The Proteus pageant occurs on the eve of Mardi Gras, 
and the representation of the myths and worsbips of 
the Chinese was very good. Imperial robes of yel ow 
silk and satia, dragons, birds, pagodas, and towers ap- 
peared in profusion, each separate ‘‘float” giving an 
allegorical representation. The subjects, as announce | 
on swinging banners, were : the ‘‘ Son of Heaven,” ‘* Cre- 
ation,” ‘‘Tower of Fo-Keu,” ‘‘ Tartar Mausoleum,’ 
‘Terrestrial Kings,” ‘‘The Grand Lama,” ‘ Birth of 
Confucius,” ‘* Festival of Lanterns,” ‘‘ Ancestral Wo-- 
ship,” ‘‘Temple of Fo,” ‘‘The Chinese Minerva,” 
‘‘ Judgment of the Dead,” ‘‘ In Paradise,” and ‘‘ Hell,” 
the last including a hel! of fire and one of ice. 

No expense is spared in making these gigantic repre- 
sentations as true to the ideal as possible, but the dignity 
which such tableaux possess upon the stage is eadly 
marred by the inevitable motion imparted by the mules. 

The Rex procession on Tuesday afternoon was a rep- 
resentation of scenes from Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”” compris- 
ing some twenty tableaux. As in all the others, the 
costumes were magnificent, but the glare of day was 
too much for them. An active imagination could fancy 
that here were pictures corresponding to the descriptions 
of the famous author, but at the same time it wasa 
little bewildering to see towers, apparently built on solid 
rock, tottering on shaky foundations. The darkness of 
night was needed to invest the scenes with more reality, 
and the Momus proces:ion that closed the day had some 
charming illusions. ‘‘ Legens of the Bea tiful,” as the 
moving tableaux were called, represented sprites of 
earth, air, fire, and water, and the display was by far 
the best of the three. One has only to imagine a scene 
from “‘ Iolanthe”’ taken from the boards of the theater, 





transferred to wheels, and drawn through the streets, to 
geta fair idea of these glittering shows. 

To the practical mind the question constantly recurs : 
To what purpose is this display ? Is it not puerile ? Is it 
dignified for a great city to lend itself even for one day 
to such extravagant folly ? 

The cost is fabulous. In the first place, the highest 
bidder i§ made Rex, he paying some thousands of dol 
lars for the honor. The floats and costumes are, of 
course, paid for by the secret societies, but an idea of 
the original cost may te gathered from the fact that the 
whole display was sold to the city of Dallas, Texas, last 
year, as of second hand value, for $35,000, which was 
but a fraction of the first cost. But the people delight 
in it, and to thousands it is the one holiday in the year, 
the only bright picture in their monotonous, workaday 
lives. With wh.t infinite patience they stand for hours 
waiting the approach of the perpetu»lly delayed pro- 
cession! At least a bundred thous. nd, it was estimated, 
lined Canal Street alone on Tuesday night—men, women, 
and little children—yes, even babies in arms ; but the 
whole atmosphere was one of patience and joyful anticipa- 
tion. We saw no reugh pushing, no disorder, no drunk- 
enness, but a well-bred and courteous recognition of the 
rights of others, too often lacking in a Northern crowd. 





JOHN RUSKIN AS A LECTURER. 


By THE Rev. Amory H. BrapFrorp, D.D. 


VERY one knows of John Ruskin, the art critic 
and the accomplished master of Eng'ish style, but 
not every one is aware tbat he is Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts in Oxford University, and that most of his recent 
books were first delivered as lectures. For fifteen years, 
and more, he has held this position; and each year, in 
the di-charge of his duties, he delivers a course of lect- 
ures in Oxford to such of the students and others as 
are fortunate enough to be in time to secure tickets. It 
is of John Ruskin the lecturer that Iam now wri'ing, 
and itis my obj ct, so far as I am able, to present him 
to my readers as he appears to those who bear him. 

An eminent critic, a few years ago, named as the four 
greatest English essayists, Ralph Waldo Emer-on, 
Thomas Carlyle, John Henry Newman, and John Rus- 
kin. Of this quartet two are no longer living. New- 
man is living, but he is no lorger a contributor to the 
world’s thought. Over eighty years of age, he is spend- 
ing bis last days in quiet in the Oratory which he has 
made his home. TI incline to think that future ages will 
write his name as the ablest thinker and the most vital 
force of this marvelous band. John Ruskin still sur- 
vives, and is in the active discharge of his duties, 
although, as he is well aware, age has already com- 
menced to tell upon him. 

In writing of Mr. Ruskin as he has appeared at Ox- 
ford this Michaelmas term, I shall endeavor to present 
his personal appearance, his manner as a lecturer, and 
then to give a brief analysis of one of his lectures. 

In personal appearance John Ruskin is not prepos- 
sessing. Those who see him for the first time in the 
Lecture Theater of the Museum are sadly disappointed. 
The audience, which crowds even the standing room of 
the spacious theater, assemhles a full hour before the 
time for the lecture, to eager is the desire of Oxorians 
to hear bim. Promptly at the appointed time he 
makes his appearance ut the door, and, passing in-tantly 
to his desk, is ready for bis lecture. B: fore he commences 
let us study him. He is slightly under the medium 
height. His long, straight bair is a chestnut brown, 
unstreaked by age, although his full beard is almost 
white. His forehead is rather low. His eyes are a blu- 
ish gray. His face is deeply lined. One of his shoul- 
ders seems higher than the cther. His hands sre long, 
and his fingers are delicate and tape:ing like an artist’s. 
His appearance is neither imrosing nor impressive. It 
is, rather, sharp, and there is something in it which I do 
not know how to describe, except that he looks as if he 
delights in practical jokes, and is never happier than 
when he has found a weak point in some one else. He 
wears the customary ‘‘ M.A.” gown, which all the pro- 
fessors wear, but it does not fit him, and he allows it to 
hang as it will, every now and then nervously jerking 
itinto a comfortab'e position. Those who have read 
“The Stones of Venice,” or ‘‘The Crown of Wild 
Olive,” or ‘* The Queen of the Air,” and imagined their 
author to be an ethereal being, full of poetry in sppear- 
ance, handsome as the ideal artist, had better never get 
a glimpse of bim, for he is a very commonplace and 
prosaic-appeariug man. 

Hardly does he reach his desk before he places his 
manuscript upon it and commences to read. His man- 
ner is perfectly unconventional. He reads rapidly, but 
not very distinctly. He has never yet learned to pro- 
nounce the letier *‘r.” Ali his ‘‘r's” are ‘‘ w’s.” There 
is a slight lisp in his voice. His manner is nervous, and 


he keeps twitching at somethiog most of the time. 
There are two moods between which he seems to vibrate. 
Either he is cynical and captiously critical, or he is 
wonderfully appreciative and eloquent. 


When he is 
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in the latter mood there is something almost magnetio 
in his earnestness, and his somewhat harsh voice be- 
comes musical. In one of his lectures he read several 
passages from Dean Stanlcy’s ‘‘ History of Westminster 
Abbey.” Commencing with the statement that Stanley 
had complimented him on several of his books, Mr. 
Ruskin said, ‘‘ But I would rather have written that 
‘History of Westminster Abbey’ than any book I have 
ever written.” He then took the history and read pas- 
sages from it, and, without the least attempt at elocu- 
tionary effect, by his simple appreciation of the author's 
spirit, produced such an impression as I have rarely 
seen when one man has read the words of another. 
When the Ruskin who charmed usin ‘Modern Painters” 
and ‘‘ Stones of Venice” appears, the effect is always the 
same. The sentences fall from his lips like music. He 
is thrilled by his own eloquence, and the glow and 
movement of his style affect both speaker and hearer 
alike. He is, at such times, absolutely unconscious. 
John Ruskin disappears, and some vision of beauty 
sweeps before our eyes, clothed in splendor and at- 
tended by angels. But, alas ! our lecturer has two sides, 
and when the other side appears, all our reverence dis- 
appears. He puts his hands in the pockets of his coat- 
tails, under his gown, and, walking up and down be- 
hind his table, simply scolds and rants. He talks about 
‘‘you Englishmen” as if he belonged to some superior 
race. I never once heard him identify himself with 
anything English, but scores of times I have heard him 
talk as if he might be a Greek, or a German, or an Ital- 
ian, or anything but a commonplace, beef-eating Eng- 
lishman. When his nobler and truer self appears he is 
eloquent and impressive ; but when the other Ruskin 
appears I would as soon listen to the snarling of cats 
and the barking of dogs astohim. Then he jumbles 
his thoughts, mixes his metaphors, scolds, sneers, and 
makes his friends wish he would be content to write, and 
cease to lecture. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the cynical and carping critic is more prominent 
than the appreciative and eloquent thinker. He is not 
more prominent, but he is so frequently heard as almost 
to spoil whole lectures. John Ruskin’s great fault, as a 
thinker and writer, is not so much self-appreciation, for 
he is no egotist, but lack of ability to see and properly 
estimate merit and ability in those whom he is address- 
ing. If he could come tofeel that his readers and hear- 
ers are thoughtful and earnest inquirers after truth, 
rather than a pack of fools, his own words would have 
a weight which they do not now possess. As it is, he 
scolds and complains so much thst many people do not 
hear the rich music of his wonderful style, and are un- 
affected by his thoughts. 

His subject this term has been “The Pleasures of 
England.” The name conveys hardly a hint of his real 
theme, which has been a study of early English history. 
Practically,he has been comparing the England of earlier 
times with the England of to-day, for the sake of show- 
ing that there has been little, if any, real progress in re- 
cent years. The following passages outline his purpose 
in these lectures: ‘‘I ask you to-day to begin the exam- 
ination with me, very earnestly, of the question laid be- 
fofe you in the seventh of my last year’s lectures, 
whether London, asit is now, be indeed the natural, and 
therefore the heaven-appointed, outgrowth of the inhabit- 
ation, these 1,800 years, of the valley of the Thames by a 
progressively instructed and disciplined people ; or if 
not, in what measure and manner the aspect and epirit 
of the great city may be possibly altered by your acts 
and thoughts.” Then follows a valuable and interesting 
passage. He says: ‘‘ In my introduction to the Econo- 
mist of Xenophon | said that every fairly educated Eu- 
ropean boy or girl ought to learn the history of five cities 
—Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and London ; that of 
London including, or at least compelling in parallel 
study, some knowledge also of the history of Paris. A 
few words are enough to explain the reason for this 
choice. The history of Athens, rightly told, includes all 
that need be known of Greek religion and arts; that 
of Rome, the victory of Greek religion over paganism ; 
those of Venice and Florence teem the essential facts 
respecting the Christian arts of painting, sculpture, 
and music ; and that of London, in her sisterhood with 
Paris, the development of Christian chivalry and phi- 
losophy, with their exponent art of Gothic architecture.” 
He considers architecture to be the chief exponent of the 
feelings both of the French and English races. From 
architecture and the illumination of manuscripts, and 
some forms of jewelry and metallurgy, he undcrtakes 
to illustrate such phases in national character as histo- 
rians, ‘‘notcognizant of excellence in the aforesaid modes 
of structural and ornamental craftsmanship,” would 
necessarily overlook. The subject of the first lecture 
was ‘‘The Pleasures of Learning; or, England from 
Bertha to,Osburga.”’ Of the five cities that he named, 
he said, ‘‘ Athens, Rome, and Florence are telf-taught, 
and internally developed ; while all the Gothic races, 
without any exception, but especially those of London 
and Paris, are afterwards taught by these.” He keeps 
relierating the question—always saying ‘‘you,” and 


e 
help of Homer and Phidias, untouched by the spear of 
Pallas, unruled by the rod of Agricola? What form 
would the ideas and images of your natural religion 
probably have taken if no Roman missionary had ever 
passed the Alps in charity, and no English king in pil- 
grimage’?” The lecture is a study of the forces which 
impressed themselves on English life during the plastic 
period from Bertha to Osburga. The tutor nations are 
the Roman, Greek, Syrian, and Egyptian. ‘‘ You study 
the influence of Rome upon England in Agricola, Con- 
stantius, St. Benedict, and St. Gregory ; of Greece upon 
England, in the artists of Byzantium and Ravenna ; of 
Syria and Egypt upon England, in St. Jerome, St, Au- 
gustine, St. Chrysostom, and St. Athanase.” 

The period from Bertha to Osburga, 590-849—say 250 
years—is passed by the Saxon people ‘‘in the daily 
more reverent learning of the Christian faith, and daily 
more peaceful and skillful practice of the humane arts 
and duties which it invented and inculcated.”’ 

Mr. Ruskin claims that the Saxon was absolutely im- 
pervious to the luxury of Rome and the influence of 
her art ; but that his mind ‘‘ was frankly open to the 
direct teaching of Greece, and to the methods of bright 
decoration employed in the Byzantine Empire ; for these 
alone seemed to his fancy suggestive of the glories of 
the brighter world promised by Christianity.” 

The lecture concluded by a most appreciative and 
beautiful reading of one of the most eloquent of the pas- 
sages in Dean Stanley’s ‘History of Westminster 
Abbey,” and which Mr. Ruskin very aptly called a 
‘‘Gregorian canticle in praise of the English Con- 
stitution.” 

The quotation was read superbly, but when he came 
to criticise it, he descended from the dignity he had 
maintained through his lecture, and closed with a pas- 
sage of which, perhaps, every word was true, but with 
an undertone of sneering, which made me feel as if by 
the last stroke of his brush he had daubed a very beauti- 
ful picture. 

I must not omit to speak of the wonderful reverence 
which characterized all Mr. Ruskin’s references to our 
Lord. Of his person, and of the beauty of the religion 
of charity and love, he frequently speaks, and often 
whole passages of his lectures are like most devout and 
earnest sermons. His lecture on ‘‘ Alfred the Con- 
fessor ; for, The Pleasures of Faith,” was, a)! in all, one 
of the noblest sermons I have ever heard. He often de- 
nounces that Puritanism which sees no beauty in the 
world, and destroys the beautiful things which others 
have made ; but for the Master himself and the religion 
he taught, John Ruskin pleads most powerfully, because 
indirectly. I have given no examples of Mr. Ruskin's 
scolding and ranting. They are not a part of the real 
man... They will be forgotten when he has gone, and 
are unknown, even now, where he has not lectured. 
The ‘‘ Gregorian music” of his wonderful style is sel- 
dom broken by them ; they appear in the parts which 
he extemporizes, and not ia his books. 

John Ruskin impresses those who hear him most as a 
man sometimes captious, sometimes cynical, sometimes 
grotesque, but always earnest, always intent on making 
things better than they are ; a man who may make those 
near him uncomfortable because of his infirmities, but 
who will leave the world better than he found it because 
of his sincerity, his appreciation of the beautiful, and 
his power of putting into deathless words the visions 
which he has seen. 

OxFoRD, November, 1884. 


GOD'S WAY WITH JOB. 
Dear Christian Union : 

Sfar back as we have preserved any records of our 
~~ race, there seems, in every generation, to have been 
two classes of men—one upon whose lips has always been 
the everlasting ‘“‘ why ;” another equally ready to respond 
with the everlasting ‘‘ because.”” Perhaps both are natural. 
In a world so full of mystery it may be that we cannot help 
the “ why,’’ in our hearts, if not in our mouths. It may be 
an instinct of our religious nature to ask the “why” of 
God’s dealing with us, as necessary to our growth spiritu- 
ally as the why of children is to their intellectual growth. 

But though all Scripture is ‘‘ written for our admonition 
upon whom the ends of the world are come,” it would seem 
as though the grand old poem, which has come down to us 
from the dim twilight of the ages, when there dwelt in the 
land of Uz a man whose name was Job, had no lesson for 
them. They follow in the steps of Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, and, like them, seem to think that religion will per- 
ish from the earth unless they can justify God’s ways to 
man. Their justifications, like those of Job’s friends, only 
add to the darkness they ry to enlighten, and they seem to 
forget that when, at last, God spoke he gave them no “ be- 
cause’ for their ‘“‘why.”’ He bade them trust him because 
he was what he was, but gave them no explanation. 

Professor Phelps’s article in yourissue of Feb. 19 has strong- 
ly reminded me of that old story. He says: ‘‘A book, no mat- 
ter what its claims to inspiration are, which ascribes Satanic 
character to God can have no authorityto a reasonable 
mind.”’ “If the secret feeling of the reader is that it isa cal- 
umpy against God, it will not be believed.”’ Now it seems to 
me that Professor Phelps’s article is calculated to rouse in a 





never ‘‘we’—‘‘ What would you have been without the 


certain and by ne means small class of minds a secret feeling 
tbat the God he describes is not’atjall the grand and glorious 


Being it seems to them God must be if He exists at all. 
They are taught to call Him ‘‘ Our Father in Heaven,” the 
Father of all the fathers on earth, and they cannot conceive 
of an earthly father who could so plan for his children that 
in order to secure the greatest good for the majority of them 
& part would inevitably come to such loss and disaster as it 
breaks their hearts to think of. Does not one see that the 
argument of Professor Phelps would have justified Ami ri- 
cau slavery ? 

When one begins to reason in God's spiritual realm from 
the analogy of things in this world and from the things that 
happen here, he needs be very careful. To reason that 
because God permits certain things in this world he 
would permit anything like it in another, would overthrow 
all we know about heaven, and take away all aspiration for 
a home there. Ina world of immaturity, sickness, sin, and 
death there must be experience of many things which God 
forbid shall ever be known in the future one. 

It seems to me that God’s way with Job was the wiser. In 
that day he could only call upon Job to consider the evi- 
dences of his wisdom, power, and goodness in the natural 
world, and then bid him humbly trust what he could not 
understand. In our day he bids us look upon the Son of 
his love, saying that ‘* he that knoweth the Son knoweth the 
Father also.”” From this knowledge, so much clearer than 
Job’s, he bids us alsotrust. As the child trusts his father 
because he knows his father loves him, so we must trust 
God because we know him in Jesus Christ, and belieye that 
he so loved us as to send him to lay down his life for us. 

E. G. 








IN A BLIZZARD. 


By Kate Upton CLARK, 
$s ES, there’s been lots of storms ‘long about 
Christmas time late years,” began ‘‘ Misher- 
man” Tim; ‘‘and speakin’ of ’em reminds me of one 
out in Dakota; le’s see, it must be ten years ago this 
Christmas—” 

‘‘ Ah, come now!” interposed ‘“‘Skep” Thompson, 
so called from his consistent disbelief in everything, 
from ‘“ Fisherman” Tim's stories up to what the 
parson preached on Sundays ; ‘‘ come now, if you must 
tell a story, Tim, draw it mild. That last fish story 
was ‘most too big. Jest for once give us something 
reason'ble.”’ 

Tim had been relating an experience of his which 
had occurred while he had been sharking in the South 
Pacific. His pseudonym of ‘‘ Fisherman” had been de- 
rived from his alleged adventures among the finny 
tribes of those distant waters, which adventures being of 
a kind entirely unfamiliar to the dwellers in the small 
Wisconsin town in which Tim was now residing, were 
considered by them to be largely the product of the ‘‘ Fish- 
erman’s” imagination. Still, they were interesting, and 
even ‘‘Skep” Thompson, the very loudest to denounce 
their fictitious character, was sure to be around when- 
ever Tim was known to be in a story-telling mood. 
Tim himeelf always protestcd that everything which he 
related was strictly true. 

‘Some day,” he would remark, “ you fellows will 
find out that you've been abusin’me. One of the South 
Sea Islanders or somebody else will happen along this 
way, and you'll feel pretty mean to think how you've 
gone for me and my yarns all these years.” 

But such speeches as these were considered as only a 
part of Tim’s stock-in-trade, and as further exhibiting 
his skill in the art of lying. 

On this particular night—a certain bitter cold Christ- 
mas Eve not many years ago—a little knot of men were 
assembled around the glowing stove in Titus Perrin’s 
store. Titus Perrin’s store was the main source of the 
creature comforts of the little village, and also the 
usual stamping-ground for the more reputable portion of 
the townspeople during the winter evenings. No liquor 
was sold there, and Titus Perrin’s wife, a ‘‘ smart,” and 
not unrefined woman, who kept her husband’s books 
with care ana ability, was always sitting at her desk in 
the corner at such times, making the atmosphere of the 
place distinctly the purer and more wholesome for her 
presence. 

They had succeeded in “ waking up” ‘‘ Fisherman” 
Tim at an early hour of the evening. It was cold and 
stormy, a8 Tim had intimated ; and as the rattling blasts 
shook the little store they had listened with eagerness— 
but with more incredulity than ever—to one of his 
familiar shark stories. Tim’s picture of the warm 
Southern seas, in which men dove scores of feet, and 
leaped, and cut up all sorts of antics, was utterly in- 
comprehensible in a Wisconsin winter, with the ther- 
mometer at ten degrees below zero. Even Mrs. Titus 
Perrin, the sole person who ever implicitly believed 
Tim, had bad to admit that this particular story was a 
trifle ‘‘steep.” She usually asserted, as increasing Tim’s 
credibility, that he was one of those lucky people of 
whom it might be said, as of one of Mrs. Whitney’s 
well-known characters, that ‘‘ where he was, things hap- 
pened,” which was the reason why he always had so 
many strange adventures to tell. Even the expression 
of her doubt in this instance was tempered with charity. 

“I think it might be true, Tim,” she had added. 
‘You always pay your bills and keep your promises, 





and I always try to believe such men till they are proved 
false.” 
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‘*Beats all what women will swaller!’ laughed | “TI guess my face was as white as Lem’s—and it | was pleased! She snuggled down, that little thing! 


‘*Skep ” Thompson. 


couldn’t have been much whiter, poor fellow !—when 


| tight up to me, and sighed long, sobbin’ sighs, and shut 


Mrs. Titus Perrin’s sister, Mrs. Hardaway, who had | he turned round to me, and, says he, ‘ Tim,’ says he, | up her pretty little eyes, as quiet and contented-like as 


just arrived in town to pay her sister a visit, after many | ‘it’s on us. 


We can’t reach the house. I’m afraid 


years’ absence in the far West. had brought her sewing | We're gone.’ 


in from the living room behind the store to keep her 


‘‘Just then there was a gust came—a whirlin’, 


| if she was takin’ a nice little nap. 
‘*Then came the worst time of all, but the piece of 
| the house that jutted over us stood firm. I don’t know 


sister company. Her son, a boy of sixtcen or seventeen, | blindin’ sort of gust, full of snow, and Lem just caught | how long this lasted, for it took my senses clear away. 
who had attended ber on her journey, was among the , hold of my hand and shook it. ‘O my God "’ says he, 


group of men around the stove. Mrs, Hardaway evi- 


‘we can’t stand this! Good-by, Tim; give ’em my 


dently did not agree with her sister, and she now took love if you ever get home.’ I didn’t say anything like 


occasion to say so. 

**T didn't believe it,” she remarked, coldly. 
just as hard for some women to swallow lies as it is for | 
some men.” 

They all laughed. 


| over the first one. 
| we both jumped down and cut the horses loose, just as 


that ; I was dazed-like, and, besides, I hadn’t been sick, 


‘It's | and I suppose I felt a little stronger. 


‘‘Gust number two struck us before we were fairly 
The cart swayed and toppled, and 


«Yes, I suppose so,” said ‘‘Skep” Thompson. *‘ But | the cart fell over, and went to smash, and everything 
Tim here counts ’most too much on everybody’s ability | in it blew out of sight quicker ’n a wink. The horses 
toswaller. You can talk, Tim—I'll own you're glib as | galloped off before the wind, snortin’ and kickin’, and I 


if you'd been to college, and hang me if I don’t rather 
enjoy hearin’ you on the whole. But you mustn't 
expect us to believe you, that’s all.” 

‘All right,” said ‘‘ Fisherman” Tim, with imper- 
turbable good-nature. ‘I don’t know as I can expect an 
ignoramus like you, Skep, to understand these yarns. 
It’s like tellin’ a blind man about colors, or those fellows 
down there where I used to be about ice. They never 
would believe that there could be such a thing.—But 
goodness knows I don’t want to talk any more. My 
tongue’s dow nright tired.” 

‘Ob, no,” said Titus Perrin, encouragingly ; ‘‘ you 
were going to say something about Dakota. That's a 
change. Maybe Skep could understand that. He's 
been to Dakota himself. Let's have it.” 

The men, after cracking a few more jokes at Tim’s 
expense, gradually assumed a listening attitude, and that 
oracle proceeded. 

“You see, Lem Schroeder—he was a Minnesota man 
I used to know—and I were up north, prospectin’. It 
was just after I came back from the tropics. I knew I 
was growin’ old, and I didn’t want to die down there, 

-so I was comin’ north to settle. Lem was a peddler, and 
he had a good team, so, as we peddled along the way, 
we badn’t been at much expense, and we'd bad a pretty 
good time. It was late in September when we set out, 
and when it got into November, and pretty squally, we 
both thought we’d better be gettin’ back to his place. 
Just then Lem took sick—hard sick, too. 

‘«* Never mind,’ says he. ‘ You take the cart and go 
off for a few days ’—there was quite a lot of goods left— 
‘and by the time you get back I'll be all right.’ 

“Well, there was a good farmer's wife up there 
promieed to see to him, and I went off ; but when I came 
back he wasn't any better, and the weeks went on, and 
still he didn’t get well. The snow got deep, and I 
rather thought we'd better winter up there, but nothin’ 
would do for Lem but he must go home ; so, as soon as 
he got pretty strong again, we started. We'd planned 
it so that we could get from one place to another pretty 
comfortable every day, and if there was a storm we'd 
put up till it blew over. 

“‘7t was Christmas mornin’ when we started, before 
light, and clear and cold as a piece of ice. The sun came 
out, though, after a while, bright enough. The snow 
was deep, but it was packed hard, and we drove over the 
smooth prairie like mad. At noon we stopped for din- 
ner at a farmer's named Perkins, but we didn’t want to 
lose much time such a good day, so we were on the road 
again shortly after one. 

“Tt was along about half-past two when, all of a sud- 
den, Lem looked off at the sky behind us, and, says he, 
‘What in thunder is that black cloud ?’—and, sure 
enough, right back of us was a big cloud; and yet 
not a cloud neither, a sort of a darkness, more like—you 
know how it looked if you've ever been in a regular 
blizzard—and it wasn’t creepin’, it was comin’ along 
faster than any express train you eversaw. We whipped 
up as lively as we could, and Lem headed for a little 
house that we could just see ’way off on the sky-line. But 
the cloud was goin’ about a hundred times as fast as we 
were, and it wasn’t fifteen minutes before we knew it 
wasn’t any use, our tearin’ along so. So far as we saw, 
we had got to stand and take it the best way we could. 

“It grew darker and darker around us, till it was all a 
kind of a twilight, but once in a while this twilight 
would sorter lift like, and then we could see two or three 
clumps of trees there were in sight, and the little house 
off on the sky-line, full six miles away, and they looked 
white, as if they were made of snow. I’ve heard since 
that that sort of thing is common in blizzards, but I 
didn’t know it then, and we both thought it was mighty 
queer. 

“« There seemed to be a sort of a gatherin’-up of the air 
all the while. I couldn’t think of anything only that 
there was great giant close by us, puttin’ all the air 
there was into a big bag so as to fling it out on us after- 
ward in awful winds. What made it seem more like 
this was that it grew close, sorter suffocatin’-like, made 
it hard for us to breathe, and the whole thing made us 
feel afraid, just as 1 used to when I was a little shaver 
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and they shut me up in the dark, 


never saw ’em again. 

‘* We sorter lay down on the snow and caught hold of 
each other, but the next whirl that came separated us, 
and poor Lem was gone, the first I knew. I suppose he 
was killed, for he never has been seen or heard of from 
that day. I don’t know why I wasn’t carried off the 
same way. I tell you that wind was something—well— 
awful. There isn’t any word that I know, though, that 
begins to express it.” 

“No,” put in Mrs. Hardaway, at this point, as though 
she had spoken without meaning it, in her absorption in 
Tim’s narrative. ‘‘ No, it’s worse than awful. I’ve been 
there ; I know how it is,” 

Tim’s countenance lighted up, and a noticeable in- 
crease of respect for his story was indicated upon the 
faces of his auditors. It seenied at least to be brought 
down to the level of probability by Mrs. Harding’s im- 
pulsive words. 

“ Yes, it was worse than awful,” went on Tim, aftera 
moment, ‘‘and it had a coldness in it that seemed some- 
how to take the heart right out of me. Maybe some of 
you have felt a good strong earthquake shock, and you 
know how sorter weakly that makes you feel. Well, 
this gave me just such a feeling as I’ve had in earth- 
quakes ; and this just didn’t let up in a little while, as the 
first two did, it just kept right on a-whirlin’ and a- 
blowin’, as if it wasn’t ever goin’ to let up. It blew me 
over the snow like a feather, but, as luck would have it, 
it didn’t take me up in the alr, as I’ve heard it does take 
men sometimes ; I lodged against an uncommon high 
pile of snow, and there I lay, nearly frozen to death. I 
was havin’ a regular hand-to-hand fight with the storm, 
when all of a sudden the cloud of snow that was over me 
sorter tore in two, and I could see a house, or a part of 
one, half tipped over, and not adozen rods away from 
me. I knew in a minute that it must be the little house 
that Lem and I had seen off on the sky-line.” 

**Oh—h—h!” cried ‘‘Skep” Thompson. 
that house was six miles off at last accounts.” 

‘I don’t care !” insisted Tim, stoutly. ‘ When that 
snow-cloud sorter broke I could have thrown a stone, if 
I'd had one, and hitthat house, weak as I was. It was 
seein’ that that roused me up. It really seemed to give 
me courage, and I crept along towards it on all fours. 
Such a hash as there was! There were pieces of a pig- 
sty and a hen-coop; and, as true as I live, if there 
wasn't part of a baby’s cradle ! 

‘Lord I’ thinks I, ‘where’s the baby? Can it be 
that father and mother and children have all been 
killed ?” 

‘‘T managed to get up alongside of the hen-coop, and 
ther: I had to stop. It seemed as if Ilay there an hour, 
though likely it wasn’t half as long as that. My ears 
were full of a ringin’, and my eye-balls, and all of the, 
for that matter, ached so with the cold that 1 felt as 
though I would rather die than not—when, all of a sud- 
den, as I was lyin’, stupid-like, side of the hen-coop, the 
wind stilled down a little, and [ heard a nolse of cryin’. 
Then the wind come up again,and then there was another 
hush, and then come up that little, wallin’, baby’s cry 
again. It «asa baby’s cry, and no mistake, and it did 
seem to me, even if I was all used up, asif I couldn't let 
a little baby die out in that cold without tryin’ to save it. 
So I just gathered up all my strength, and tried to make 
for the noise. Two or three times I keeled over, with 
my eyes and ears and nose full of snow, though I had 
been tied np and bundled up fit to kill when we started 
out; but, at last, after I'd felt and felt around In the 
blindin’ storm and darkness, I found her. She was a 
little thing, couldn’t have been more than six months 
old, and her little dress was jammed in under the side of 
the house. It wasa miracle she hadn’t been jammed 
in there too, but bein’ so close under the edge was all 
that had saved her, for the house was stuck in so tight 
it couldn’t move, and it sorter protected her from the 
storm. Oh, she was a white, pretty little thing !—not a 
scrap of a hood or anything on her head, her little thin 
dress a-freezin’ on her, and her Jittle baby hair all stiff 
with ice. She was ’most gone, I could see that, but I 
managed to undo my fur coat, and tear her dress out 
from under the house, and then 1 hugged her up and 
covered her as close as I could with the coat. Oh, but she 


** Le's see ! 


| There seemed to be a noise in my head like twenty loco- 
| motives all lettin’ off steam at once, and that was the 
| last I knew. LIreckon I never was so near the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death I was just then.” 

Tim paused a moment, mopped his face vigorously, 
and resumed. 

‘* But that last clap was the end of it, and I seemed to 
come to after awhile, with a sound of singin’ some- 
where near me. I started a little before I thought of 
the baby, and then I felt her lyin’ heavy and cold inside 
of my coat. 

‘“«* Wake up, little kid !’ says I. ‘The storm’s gone 
down, and here we are! Maybe we'll find your folks, 
but, if we can’t, your Uncle Tim’ll look out for you. 
Wake up!’ 

“‘T kissed and kissed her little face, and it was growin’ 
lighter and lighter, so that I could see how pretty and 
sorter tender-like she looked; but she never moved. Her 
heart had stopped beatin’. The poor little thing was 
dead.” 

Tim stopped again—this time to wipe his eyes; and 
some of his auditors were suspiciously busy over their 
own. 

‘* But the singin’ ?” said one, inquiringly. 

“Yes, I was goin’ to tell you about that singin’,” con- 
tinued Tim. ‘‘I kept a-hearia’ it and a-hearin’ it, and 
finally I laid the baby down, careful-like, under the 
edge of the house, and went huntin’ around for that 
singin’, The sky was as clear as a bell now, but I could 
see the snow-cloud whirlin’ along down the prairie, and 
I knew they were ketchin’ it further on. I peeked into 
the house, but that was pretty much broke up. The 
whole thing had separated, so far as I could judge, into 
two or three parts, and it didn’t take me leng to see 
that whoever was singin’ wasn’t in there. I poked 
along—I reckon it was ina crazy sort of way, for I was 
about dragged out—when, all of a sudden, I came to the 
top of a big hogshead. It was planted sorter sideways 
in the snow, and packed in hard as a rock. A little 
piece was smashed out of it near the top, and the nearer 
to it I came, the surer I was that the singin’ came out of 
taat. I peeked in atthe hole, and, sure enough, there 
was alittle boy, all muffled up in a bed-quilt, and he was 
a singin’ away, as chipper as you please. I saw in a 
| minute that the hogshead had come down on him, as he 
had been a lyin’ or a-crouchin’ down on the snow.” 

“Oh, come now !” drawled ‘‘ Skep” Thompson, with 
the air of a man who has borne all that could possibly 
be expected of him, and refuses to endure anything 
further. 

‘It’s a fact,” went on Tim, inflexibly. ‘‘It sounds 
big, but it is as true as preachin’ that that hogshead had 
come down on that little fellow and been drove into the 
snow too deep to be moved again, and there, covered up 
with his bedquilt, and under that hogshead, that little 
chap had stood it through all of that storm. I wish I 
could think what it was he was singin’—an old tune. 
Maybe you'd believe me if I could think what it was. 
It’s a Christian tune too. Queer I can’t think of it.” 

“* Awful queer,” said ‘‘Skep” Thompson, with an 
incredulous laugh, in which some of the others joined. 

“Tt wasn’t,” began the Hardaway boy, with some ag!- 
tation—‘‘it wasn’t like this, was it?” and he lifted up 
a pure boyish voice in two lines of the old hymn— 

** Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid.” 

Tim stood listening to him in a speechless transport of 
amazement, 

‘It was, though !” he cried enthusiastically, as the boy 
concluded, ‘‘ Why, were you—it can’t be—how did you 
happer.— ” 

“Yes, but I was, though,” said the boy, his face 
flushed, and his voice sha‘ing. ‘I thought knew what 
you were talkin’ about, all along, but I thought 1’d wait 
till you got through before I said anything. (ur house 
was blown away just like thatin Dakota, ten yeara ago 
this Christmas. My little sieter was killed, but my 
father and mother were saved by crawling into a hay- 
stack that had got stuck in adrift, and a hogshead fell 
on me, in just the way you told about, and saved 
me. I remember it all—well. There was a man there 
who dug me out, and you must be the man.” 

“IT never!” ‘‘Haveto givein!” ‘‘ Beats all!” cried 
the men, in astonished chorus. 

*‘ You can ask my mother, if you don’t believe me,” 
said the boy. ‘‘ I reckon she believes him now.” 

They turned toward the place where Mrs, Hardaway 
had been sitting, but, unobserved amid the excitement of 
the last few moments, she had fal’en on the floor, ap- 
parently overcome by the recollections induced by Tim’s 
realistic recital, and there she lay in a dead faint. 

“Fisherman” Tim’s truthfulness was vindicated at 
last. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Christian Union offers a prize of $25 
for the best article on each of the following 
subjects: 

1. Best sugges'ions as to the furnishing of 
a house, not exceeding six rooms, for the sum 
of $500. 

2. Best scheme for the support of a family 
of four on an income of $1,000 per annum. 

3. Best system for the harmonious develop- 
ment of a chita for the first three years of 
its life. 

4. Best plan for a course of family read- 
ing extending over a period of one year. 

AU manuscripts must be submitted before 
March 30, 1885. Rejected manuscripts will 
be returned to writers if accompanied by 
stamps. Prize papers will be published in 
issue of April 9. 











THE GENTLE SOUL. 


E gentle souls! ye love-devoted fair ! 
Who, passing by, to pity’s voice incline, 
Oh! stay awhile, and hear me! then declare 
If there was ever grief that equals mine. 


There was a woman to whose sacred breast 
Faith had retired, where honor fixed his throne ; 
Pride, though upheld by virtue, she represt : 
Ye gentle souls ! that woman was my own. 
Beauty was more than beauty in her face ; 
Grace was in all she did; in all she said 
In sorrow as in pleasure there was grace: 
Ye gentle souls! that gentle soul is fled. 
—[{Francesco Rep! (Italian). Translation of Walter Sav- 
age Landor. 


COMMON RESPONSIBILITY. 


IVES are accepted in a general way as the 
moral educators of their husbands. And 
from force of habit, when a man is reported to have 
failed morally, the question comes to the mind, What 
kind of a wife had he ? Too often must the answer be, 
“« Extravagant,” ‘‘ Socially ambitious,” ‘“‘ Determined to 
dress and live as well as or better than her associates.” 
But it certainly will be acknowledged that when a man 
allows his wife to be his tempter, allows her weakness 
to lead him to sin, he has given positive evidence of 
moral infirmity, and is one who would yield with little 
effort of will to temptation outside of home. 

It is not true that women are the divinely appointed 
moral guardians of men. A true woman can, and does, 
influence a man for good, but so does a good man. Per- 
sonal influence is not a question of sex, but of charac- 
ter, of force. 

Itis an unexpressed thought in the minds of many, 
that woman is asort of moral shears, designed to clip and 
cut off the fungous and superfluous growth on a man’s 
moral nature. This is one of the reasons why we find 
young men living fast lives, and justifying and excus- 
ing themselves on the ground that they will soon marry, 
settle down, and become good men under a wife’s influ- 
ence. Our divorce courts testify too frequently to the 
fallacy of this doctrine. 

How rarely is the educating influence of a husband 
referred to ! and yet, astrong, good man is a wondrous 
power to educate, inspire, and help the woman whom 
he has made his wife. The fact that the wifeis a 
woman does not insure infallibility. She has her faults, 
which he can help to overcome ; her weaknesses, which 
he ean help to remove ; and false standards of life and 
its responsibilities, which it is his duty to remedy, 

The oak and ivy idea of the relation of husband and 
wife is beautiful in poetry, but most unfortunate fn life. 
And more than one oak sapling, which promised to grow 
to equal any of its fellows, has been strangled to death, 
or left to a puny, stunted living by the ivy that smoth- 
ered it by its too clinging tendencies. No husband does 
his duty as a husband, as a man, who allows a wife to 
throw on him the cares that it is her duty, and should 
be her privilege, to assume; and it is weak and unmanly 
for a husband to shirk the burden of helping a wife to 
see and take to herself that part of the business of life 
that velongs to her as a wife. 

Hundreds of girls marry with no thought of the sol- 
emn duties that are theirs by right of their position asa 
wife. They have been educated to the oak and ivy the- 
ory, and immediately put it to practice. . 

Let every husband kindly, gently, lovingly help his 
wife to fill her place. What right has he to prevent her 
reaching her highest stature as a woman? None. 

It is one of the severest temptations of a deep, strong 
love to stand between the object of that love and every 
trouble. But it is the highest privilege of true love to 











help the loved one bear every responsibility, meet every 
trouble that tends to devolop strength of character and 
high purpose in life. 

Men marry helpmates, not infants; women with im- 
mortal souls, not dolls. And it Is a weak, selfish love 
that refuses to help a wife to attain ber highest altitude 
as a woman. 


FOOD AND INTEMPERANCE. 


Il. 
By HeEL&gN CAMPBELL. 

HILE it is certain that a fair proportion of 
meat is likely to insure better health and 
strength than is likely to be the case where it is rejected 
entirely; it is equally certain, from the researches of 
modern science, that its office is more that of stimulant 
than of absolute nourishment. Precocious development 
in many ways is the direct result of any surplus ; and in 
arranging the system of food for children, this isa point 
always to be considered and guarded. No meat what- 
ever up to six or seven years old is a wise rule, the com- 
ing of the second teeth being the safest indication to 
follow ; and after this not more than once a day, and in 
very small quantities. The first effect of meat on any 
stomach is a stimulating one; of a large amount, a 
greatly increased secretion of gastric juice, and a result- 
ant sense of dryness in the stomach, which calls at once 
for drink. Water seldom satisfies. Strong tea or coffee 
may meet the need fora time; but, as a fact, profuse 
eating of meat seems to give birth to, and include the 
necessity for, some form of alcoholic drink. The meat 
eater in a high civilization craves and takes wine— 
almost a necessity in the elaborate dinners of many 

courses ; in a Jower one, whisky or gin takes its place. 

Dr. T. D. Crothers, a scientific observer of causes and 
results, now Secretary of the ‘‘ Woman's National Hos- 
pital” at Hartford, Conn., writes : 

“The question of physical aids to resolution is com- 
paratively new, but I send you a few practical points: 
First: Foods should always be largely of grains and 
fruits; wheat in all forms, corn, rice, barley, beans, 
and oatmeal. Soups of meats, vegetables, and grains, 
without condiments, except salt. Cook as well as possi- 
ble. Beans and oatmeal are the most nourishing of 
foods. Second: Drinks. Besides tea and coffee, which 
should be carefully made, give in most cases acid 
drinks. Lemonade is good, but dilute phosphoric acid 
is equally effectual, and can always be kept in the 
house, and tern cents’ worth would last six months, a 
few drops in a tumbler of water being of great value as 
a tonic. When acids do not agree, try other things. 
Do not, asa rule, drink ice-water; but if it is found 
more satisfying, put oatmeal in it, Oatmeal water is 
both tonic and nutritious. Cocoa is nourishing and 
soothing, and also cocoa-shells.” 

Air must also come under the head of food, the lungs 
becoming diseased and digestion impossible where it is 
impure; and Dr. Crothers’s testimony here is in the 
line of thac from many other workers in inebriate 
homes : 

** A window open at night is absolutely essential. If 
amen geis up in the morning with his lungs choked 
and his stomach fevered by breathing over and over the 
same air all night, he will feel that a drink of liquor is 
the only thing that could possibly freshen him up.” 

This testimony is one of numberless ones all bearing 
on the same point. Mr. Charles Groom Napier, in a 
paper read before the British Association in Bristol, 
writes : 

‘‘More than twenty years ago, I read in Liebig’s 
‘ Animal Chemistry’ how the use of cod-liver oil had a 
tendency to promote the disinclination for the use of 
wine, and how most people, according to Liebig, find 
that they can take wine with animal food, but not with 
farinaceous or amylaceous food. I was at that time a 
vegetarian, and felt in my own person the truth of Lie- 
big, as did two members of my own family, one in old 
age and one in middle Jife. They had for two years 
adopted the vegetarian diet, and were brought up in the 
moderate use of alcoholic liquors, for which, after leav- 
ing off meat, they felt no inclination. I was induced 
by this seeming proof of the accuracy of Liebig’s theory 
to try whether it might not be valuable for the cure of 
intemperance, and have applied it successfully to 
twenty-seven cases,” 

He then describes in full the twenty-seven cases, the 
details being given in a book called ‘‘ Fruit and Bread,” 
by Gustav Schlickheysen, an excellent translation of 
which has been made by Dr. M. L Holbrook, of New 
York. Macaroni, beans, peas, and lentils have proved 
especially valuable, and should be cooked in the most 
savory manner, using plenty of sweet oil or butter, as 
preferred. ‘‘ The various garden vegetables are help- 
ful, but a diet mainly composed of them would not 
resist alcoholic drinking so effectually as one of maca- 
roni and farinaceous food. Highly glutinous bread is 
of great use from this point of view. It should never 
be sour, for sour bread has the tendency to encourage 
alcoholic drinking. Bread that is imperfectly fermented 
and liable to become sour is in very common use, and, 





in my opinion, greatly contributes to foster intemper- 
ance, as also the use of meat of the second or third 
quality. The use of salted food tends to promote in- 
temperance, while regular hearty meals of fresh, whole. ° 
some, glutinous food tend to discourage it.” 

At a later point he writes: ‘‘Ilf we inquire the cause 
of a vegetarian being disinclined to alcoholic liquors, 
we find that the carbonaceous starch contained in the 
macaroni, beans, or oleaginous aliment appears to ren- 
der unnecessary, and consequently repulsive, carbon in 
an alcoholic form. Liebig says that ‘alcohol and fat or 
oil mutually impede the secretion of each other through 
the skin and lungs.’” 

Much the same ground is taken by Dr. Edward C. 
Mann, in an address before the American Association 
for the Care of Inebriates ; and the general testimony 
from all who have had opportunity for large observa- 
tion and experiment confirms these theories in full. 

It must be remembered that every reformed man, or 
every man attempting yeform, is shattered physically. 
Alcoholism is a disease in itself, and means, in nine 
cases out of ten, some disease also, in one organ or an- 
other, requiring medical treatment. And with this 
must come at once a change of habits as to food. How 
to accomplish this when the wife is as ignorant as the 
husband, who can tell? The first work of every tem- 
perance reformer should be to preach this necessity, 
and to preach it with such intense earnestness and con- 
viction as to pierce the crust of stupidity, ignorance, 
and torpor incasing them all. Many can never be con- 
vinced, and here, as everywhere, any reform must 
begin with the children. Give them an industrial train- 
ing. Let them learn how to make savory and relishable 
dishes from cheap material. Teach them cleanliness 
and order. Teach them the laws of life. Make them 
understand their own bodies, their uses, their sacred- 
ness. Nothing but knowledge can be any safeguard, 
and till that knowledge is insured to every child of the 
republic we cannot hold ourselves guiltless if they grow 
to criminal lives and dishonored deaths. 

That they are in the world at all may be one of the 
countless blunders of the time, which another century 
may know how to hinder or regulate; but they are 
here, and a never-ceasing demand upon us for every 
effort mind can make or pitying hearts project. And 
first in any consideration of work for or by them must 
stand this very question of the food that helps to make 
them what they are, and of which the old words are as 
true as in another case: ‘‘ Me that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself.” 


THE CARE OF THE SICK IN SMALL 
COMMUNITIES. 


Dear Christian Union : 
N reply to your note requesting me to give a short 
account of my plan for the care of the sick in small 
communities, for the benefit of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union, I will, so far as possible, give @ general out- 
line of it. 

Some years ago I had an opportunity to see how many 
things there were made, to be used in the care of the 
sick, which comparatively few knew existed—articles 
so numerous and expensive that people of ordinary 
means could not possess them in times of sickness, and 
being of so bulky a nature that even the rich would 
scarcely wish to cumber their houses with them. 

While all large cities have hospitals where the 
sick and those injured by accident can be taken and re- 
ceive treatment, there yet remain the millions of our 
countrymen living in the smal] towns and villages, who 
must, when sick, get along without the excellent care 
und treatment that hospitals afford ; for at the present 
moment there is scarcely to be found, in small places, 
any of those conveniences and appliances that are pro- 
vided in hospitals for the care and comfort of patients. 

Having given this matter careful study for years, lam 
firmly convinced that much more than we are now doing 
can be done for the comfort of the sick in the community. 
In a lecture which I wrote and delivered twice, by re- 
quest, in this city, on this subject, I advocated that a 
society be formed in every place, to be recognized by 
some suitable name, and to be governed by a few simple 
rules, and that it purchase and own permanently such 
articles and appliances as the sick require. Where they 
can be useful to them the articles should be loaned free 
of charge, and when there is no further use for them, 
returned to the office of the society. 

I would have this society outside of, and separate 
from, all other organizations, in order that aU in the 
community might give it their support ; for without this 
union on the part of the people it would be impossible to 
sustain it in any small place. 

About $500 are necessary to purchase what would be 
required in a small place. Invalid beds, fracture beds, 
rubber air-mattresses, air-pillows, reclining-chairs, 
wheel-chairs, bed-rests, and all the other articles useful 
to the sick, are needed. More than the sum named can 
be used to advantage, but one or two hundred doliars 
even will purchase some very useful articles for the 
sick. These articles, which are to be kept at some cen- 
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tral place, are to be loaned on the order of the attending 
physician. For the object of the society is to aid physi- 
cians in their work as well as to benefit the sick. 

There is no difficulty about keeping such things prop- 
erly disinfected, as all that would be necessary to do 
would be to use a little carbolic acid. 

The rich would be benefited as well as the poor, since 
in emergencies it would have appliances that no family, 
rich or poor, is likely to have. This society is to make 
no report to the public as to who uses any of the 
appliances, or give the name of any person benefited by 
the association, but in its annual report is to state the 
general work done. 

Suitable and light literature is to be furnished in- 
valids, and when the society has the means and is able 
to do it, I would recommend that in some cases nurses 
be employed to care for the sick among the poor, and 
that more nourishing food and medicine be provided for 
them when too poor to pay. 

Boxes should be put up in public places, bearing the 
society’s name, where people could contribute if they 
wished, the money to be used for the above purpose or 
to provide free rides to patients. 

Ladies should belong to the society and hold some of 
the offices. I would not advise an association of this 
nature to attempt too much at first, but start in a safe 
way, and enlarge its work as time and experience may 
warrant. 

In order to&eep the articles from getting into families 
where contagious diseases may exist, we think it best 
that the attending physician give an order to the family 
applying for them, and in it state the disease, so that 
when the order is presented to the association they will 
know at once whether it would be proper to let them go 
or not. 

Thus our plan is to unite, as far as possible, all the 
people in any small town or village, purchase all the 
things needed to aid the sick and prevent suffering, 
befriend the poor, and cheer and comfort the aged, who 
too often feel that they are neglected. 

This work calls not so much for money as for warm 
hearts and willing hands, and these are to be found in 
every town and village in the land. 

In a letter recently received from Dr. J. H. Woitte- 
more, Superintendent of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, he heartily indorses this project. 

Weare now organizing a society here, under the name 


of ‘‘The Samaritan Association.” 
W.H. H. Barron. 


Brockton, Mass., February 18, 1885. 








POISONOUS WALL PAPERS. 


HE question of the poisonous effects produced by 

the use of arsenic in wall paper bas come before 
the public of late frequently. During the past week 
investigation by the Health Board has proved that 
arsenic is used in the manufacture of wall paper in large 
enongh quantities to produce disease. 

The ‘‘ Medica) Record” of recent date, commenting 
on the use of arsenic, says: ‘‘ From inquiry we have 
made there can be no doubt that, with one exception, 
all grades of colored wall papers manufactured in the 
United States contain more or less arsenic. This prac- 
tica of introducing a poisonous substance into a covering 
for walls is the more reprehensible from the fact of its 
being totally unnecessary. One firm in London, Eng- 
land, and one in New York produce wall papers having 
the most varied and brilliant coloring, which have not 
even a trace of arsenic in their composition, and there 
appears to be no reason for other manufacturers using 
poisonous colors, except that by doing so they make a 
higher profit on their manufactures. Arsenical colors 
are strong, and about half the price of non-arsenical 
colors, and herein lies the secret of their persistent use 
by wall-paper manufacturers ; and it appears to us that 
the action of the Legislature is called for to put a stop 
to the practice. The public appear under the impression 
that arsenical poisoning from wall papers is due to por- 
tions of arsenic in powder being dusted off the walls. 
Such is not the case ; the chief danger lies in the fact 
that in damp weather the arsenic undergoes decompo- 
sition, and forms, in combination with other substances 
present, arseniuretted hydrogen, which diffuses in the 
room, and, being a deadly poison, causes sickness to the 
inmates. This form of arsenical poisoning is more to 
be dreaded than that from the particles removed by attri- 
tion ; the latter, however, being also a source of dan- 
ger to health.” 

Chemistry affords a ready test as to the presence of 
arsenic. Place the suspected green materi«x] in a solu- 
tion of ammonia (agua ammonia). The chemical sub- 
stance that produces the green tint is arsenite of cop- 
per, and the liquid will acquire a blue tint from 
the disengagement of the oxide of copper from its 
combination with the arsenic. If further test be desired, 
a few drops of the colored ammoniacal solution poured 
upon crystals of nitrate of silver will leave on the crys- 
tals a deposit of yellow arsenite of silver. This is a 
simple test, that can be applied to any materia] suspected 
ofcontaining arsenic. 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department wil be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


‘* A Family Doctor’? in ‘‘Cassell’s Magazine’’ gives cer- 
tain hints for the cure of ‘‘ nervousness ’’’ which are worth 
trying. Among them are these: 

The more the nervous or emotional patient is in the open 
air the better, and, within certain bounds, the more exercise 
he takes the easier wil] he be. But that exercise must never 
be fatiguing, and always pleasurable. No aimless strollin z 
about is of any good ; it must be exercise with an object. 
Change of scene and change of climate are also of very 
great advantage. 

Perfect daily ablution of the body is imperative ; but re- 
member that while a cold bath is a tonic to the nervous sys- 
tem, it must never partake of the nature of a shock. 

Nervous people are constantly under the impression that 
they do not obtain sufficient sleep; they may be right, but 
they must cease to worry over the matter. If proper rest 
cannot be got at nigot in a well ventilated, moderately 
warm room, on a moderately soft mattress, they must make 
a habit of taking an hour or two hours’ siesta in the after- 
noons as soon as lunch is over. 

Food must not be in large quantities ; too much sloppy 
food, and soups, wines, and beer, should be avoided. Tea 
and coffee should be almost wholly given up, cocoatina or 
cocoa being substituted; but one cup of good tea may be 
taken in the afternoon, 

A meal at which hardly any liquid is drank at all will 
often lie easy on the stomach and be digested without caus- 
ing any unpleasantness. Whereas, on the other hand, if 
two or three glasses of wine or beer be drank, eructations, 
acidity, heaviness, and discomfort may follow. Take plenty 
of time to a meal. Dinner pills may be taken ; rhubarb, 
ginger, and quinine make a good one, 

Fatty foods are best for nervous complaints, if they can 
be borne—bread, potatoes (these last should be mashed, 
almost creamed in fact ; no particle of whole potato should 
be swallowed), meat in small quantity, fish in plenty, oysters 
and other shell-fish in particular, cooked milk and light 
puddings. Supper, small in quantity, but solid. Fruit 
always before breakfast, especially ripe pears, bananas, 
oranges, and roasted apples. 

If fruit be taken, no aperients will be needed. Tonics are 
much abused by the nervous, so are a variety of other med- 
icines. Iron, in some form, occasionally does good ; so does 
quinine, and some of the phosphates. But be at all times 
cautious in taking medicine if you suffer from emotional 
nervousness. 

Take recreation systematically. If people in general be- 
lieved one-half as much in the benefits of sensible recrea- 
tion for mind and body as they do in drugs, there would be 
infinitely less nervousness in the world. 





Going up in the street cars the other day, a little incident strnek 
me rather forcibly. The ear was crowded, though no one was 
standing. An elderly lady entered, paused just within the door, 
and glanced up the length of the car. No one offered her a seat, 
and there were some of the other sex who surely considered 

“themselves gentlemen. But not one of them got up. I would 
willingly have given her my seat, but it makes such a stir if a 
lady rises to Coso that I smothered my desire. Then a young 
man who had been reading a paper glanced up, saw the lady, 
and immediately arose and gave up his seat. Now this young 
man was evidently tired—far more so than many of those 
around him. Why didn’t he accept as an excuse for remaining 
seated when a lady was standing, that he was perhaps more 
tired than she? So many accept this as an excuse for their rude- 
ness. But I think that sometime during his life he had been 
taught this by his mother. IT wanted to “ take off my hat” to him. 
Yet, even at the time, it flashed across my mind, Why should an 
act, that ovghi to be so common, make such an unusual impres- 
sion on one’s feelings? Was it so uncommon as to cause espe- 
cial notice? Should it not be one of the “every-day” acts of 
life? J.K. L. 


Since ladies mingle so much more freely with the worka- 
day world than they used to do, they have to submit to the 
inconveniences as well as the conveniences. Most ladiés 
now feel that in entering a crowded ear they must expect to 
stand, and some real gentlemen take refuge behind that ex- 
pectation when they are especially fatigued. So we are not 
inclined to criticise too sharply those who do not rise to give 
aseattoalady. But we confessto athrill of admiration 
for the man whose deference to womanhood. overcomes his 
bodily weariness. There is sometimes a question as to 
whether a gentleman who is sitting beside a lady under his 
protection shall leave her to give place to one who will pos- 
sibly prove an unpleasant reighbor. He ought not to do it 
without asking her permission. 


“ Practical’? people are often disposed to make them- 
selves merry over ‘‘ museums” and ‘“ collections,’’ and say 
‘¢ What good comes of them?’ The Royal Society of Vic- 
toria (Australia) mentions that ‘‘an example of the great 
economic benefits of such institutions was afforded during 
the year under review by the opening of a new trade be- 
tween Victoria and India, wholly on account of the knowl- 
edge derived in Melbourne from the museum collection of 
Indian woods, and it is anticipated that a like result will 
accrue from a collection of colonial economic woods zent to 
Calcutta.”’ Children who have a passion for collecting cu- 
riosities may be guided by means of it into knowledge which 
will prove to them of immense practical benefit. 


Will “ G. G.,’? who wrote to ‘‘ Aunt Patience”’ about a 
year ago, offering to make dolls’ outfits, kindly send her ad- 
dress? There are several inquirers for it if she still desires 
todo such work. If not, perhaps some other skillful person 
may make herself known, 








POLLY’S HISTRIONICS. 
PART II.—THE DRAMA. 


By Francis C. 


HE Dress Rehearsal in the Garret. Audience, the 

Blatchley family. Polly, beside her father, was 
Prompter and General Manager. To questions whether 
she had no part, she explained that she had a little one, 
but that there was a great deal to be done and that she 
did not want to take too much upon herself in her own 
play, but that her turn came by and by. She was 
dressed in the style of the ladies who had refused to 
buy English silks any more than English tea taxed. 
This was Polly’s play : 

THE THREE BATTLES. 
A DRAMA OF THE REVOLUTION. 
ACT 1I.—Scene I. 

Christmas Night of 1776.—On one side of the Dela- 
ware River. Wasbington’s Army divided into three 
parts. One here with Washington, some of it in boats 
on the river. The soldiers are talking. 

First Soldier (wrapping his coat about him). 
horrid night ! 

Second Soldier. It sleets and blows so. Think what 
a good time those Hessians over there are having in our 
country and our cities. It makes me hot when I think 
of it, I’m so mad. 

Third Soldier. Then I'll try to think of it, too; I 
should like to feel hot ; but J don’t see how I can with 
my toes all sticking through my shoes on the ice, and 
my fingers so cold they can’t feel my musket very 
well. 

First Soldier. Don’t you think you'll feel it when 
we get to those old foreign mercenaries that we're going 
to drive out and get into their nice quarters ? 

Third Soldier, Guess 1 shall. [Polly, aside to Mr. 
Blatchley, ‘‘ You know, papa, that’s the way the old 
plays do—Shakespeare’s, I mean. They make the 
soldiers talk, and they tell lots about how things are 
going, so I thought I would. Hush, now, he’s com- 
ing. ] 

Second Soldier. He's coming. [‘‘ He” proves to be, 
not Shakespeare, but a tall boy with a strong face, 
a fair wig tied in a queue, a military dress somewhat 
the worse for wear, a natural dignity, and an air of 
command fairly well carried. Mr. Blatchley looks at 
the paper Polly had put into his hands, and reads, ‘‘ En- 
ter Washington.” At sight of him the soldiers salute 
and fall back a Jittle more closely into the ranks. } 

Washington (to his army, a few in the front rank of 
which alone are visible). My soldiers, I am leading you 
where you always like to be led—to meet the enemy. 
They have spent this day in comfort and in riot, Now 
in the storm they are looking for nothing but sleep in 
their comfortable quarters. They won’t be glad to find 
us, but we shall be glad to find them. We shall make 
them know we are soldiers. Isn't it so? (The army 
cheers.) Then, when the order is given, march down 
to the boats; don’t mind the icy water, don’t think of 
the storm ; think only of the Hessians that we are to con- 
quer on the other side; and, remember, you are to be 
swift and silent. [Polly, whispering quietly, ‘‘ Papa, I 
thought ‘ swift and silent’ was good ; don’t you?” Mr. 
Blatchley, ‘‘ Very.”—A drum _ beats.—‘‘ But what is 
this?” Polly, ‘‘They’re marching to the boats. We 
wanted to get a boat, but we couldn’t manage it. John 
Hazleton drums well; don’t you think so? He’s been 
taking lessons on purpose.”’] 

The curtain hitches a little, and falls. 

Scene IT. 

The Camp of the Hessiaus. Colonel Rah) and his 
officers in a house near the camps, talking and laughing ; 
Rahl being represented by u German boy, who manages 
to keep up a fair amourt of conversation by means of 
‘‘ Ya’s” and laughs and gutturals from his less learned 
companions. Suddenly a distant shout is heard, then a 
drum beats hastily, louder and louder. The officers 
all start up; a soldier comes running in, shouting, 
‘De Yankees!” Colonel rushes out, All the oflicers 
follow. Shouting and cries and firing are heard be- 
hind the scenes. [Polly explains that these are fire- 
crackers, guns and pistols being forbidden, ] 

Scene ILI. 


New York.—A handsome room. General Sir Will- 
jam Howe with some officers at dinner, the second day 
after Christmas, 

Colonel Tartars. Comfortable winter quarters, kaven’t 
we, here in the city ? 

General Howe. I should say so. Rather different 
from the snow aad the winds that upstart army of pro 
vincials will have to stand, I’m thinking. Poor creat 
ures, I really do pity them! Their commander-in-chief, 
as they cail him, is an incompetent fellow, but as ob- 
stinate as a mule; he won't give in a single inch, until 
his army is al] knocked to pieces; but that won’t take 
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long now with our redcoats, and the Hessians yonder, 
and Jack Frost to help us. I really shouldn’t wonder 
to find nobody there when we go after them in the 
spring. 

Colonel Tartars. Ha, ha! so say we all of us. 
| Kate, aside to Mrs. Blatchley, ‘‘ Isn’t that rich ?”] 

General Hore. I shall wait till it’s a little colder, 
and then I shall expect my proclamation of parden to 
all that will come back to us will work, and I expect 
their army will melt away like the snow-wreaths in 
thaw. 

Major Polton. Faster than that, even, and before 
that comes, too, 

Colonel Brown. Ha, ha! (The officers all laugh.) 
| Lilian, aside to Kate, “‘ That hubbub at the door is well 
done, if they mean hubbub.” Kate, ‘‘I really believe 
they do; Polly looks serene.”] (A servant enters in 
haste, and, going up to the General, speaks to him in 
low tones. The General starts up, then sits down again 
ina hurry.) [Mr. Blatchley whispers to his wi’e, ‘‘ ‘ Sits 
down agaia ina hurry.’ Ah, Polly !’} 

General Howe. Bring him in. (Enter a Hessian 
soldier with torn clothes and his face smeared with 
grime and blood. ) 

Soldier (saluting the Genera]). He isth coom. 

General. Who's come? What do you mean ? 

Soldier. He, mit all de soldats. Ya, he isth coom, 
and he isth gone again, and we isth gone, too; dat’s de 
pat of it. [Mr. Blatchley, aside to Polly, ‘‘ Where did 
you get that Dutch?” Polly, very low, ‘‘ Out of Jacob 
Strauss, papa; is it pretty good?” Mr. Blatchley, 
‘* Yes, I think so.” Polly, ‘‘ But you see he gets so ex- 
cited that he gets to talking Dutch ; you'll see.] Soldier. 
Ya, we vash all eat und trink, und den de great noish 
coom. Oh, it vash terrible. Our Colonel, he is dead— 
ya, heisdead. [/olly, in stage whisper to Soldier, ‘‘ I told 
you to shake your head sorrowfully when you came to 
that place.”] Svidier (with a shake more full of vigor than 
mournfulness). Dead, I shay ; it all ccom sho shudden, 
und we runs one vay und de oder. (He goes off in his 
excitement into gesticulating and talking gibberish, 
which the officers all listen to in silence.) 

[Lilian, aside to Kate, ‘‘Look! They keep covering 
their faces in dismay, and every time they take away 
their hands they look paler. That’s what Polly wanted 
the flour for !"”} 

General Howe (at last starting up). The Hessians cut 
to .pieces! Colonel Rabi killed! The encampment 
broken up! And by Washington? Impossible! You 
must have been a coward and run away early, and not 
known how the battle ended. (Enter another soldier, 
torn aad bleeding.) 

Second Soldier, They have plown us all to bieces, 
and killed us all. 

Scene IV. 

Washington’s Army at Trenton. a few days after the 
battle. Lafayette riding beside Washington. 

Iafayetie. This was not so bad as we feared. I 
suppose you expected hot work with those Hessians— 
trained soldiers. Our army is brave, but our soldiers 
are new. 

Washington (in moved tones). You're very good to 
put yourself with us at this time. Most of your coun- 
trymen are holding off until we do something stunning. 
[ Zilan, in stifled convulsions of laughter, aside to Kate, 
“Imagine Washington saying ‘stunning’! I should as 
£00n expect to hear it from Mount Washington.” Polly, 
who has overheard a whisper, aside to Lilian, ‘‘He 
meant a stunning blow, you know. I asked papa the 
other day if stunning blow was slang, and he said no.” 
Kate, demurely, ‘‘ Certainly not, my dear. I think it’s 
very nice, all of it; I’m ever so much interested.”] 

Lafayette (whose periwig is superb, but whose voice is 
a little squeaky). I want to help you strike the blow. 
| Polly, aside to Lilian, ‘‘ Don’t you see?” As Lilian 
is about to answer, the curtain begins to fall, and Polly 
explains that by and by, when the scenery comes, as 
her papa has promised her if the play is good enough 
to be brought out, it will not be necessary to drop the 
curtain so often. } 

ACT I0.—‘vene I. 


New York.—A week after Battle of Trenton. Gen- 
eral Sir William Howe and several officers. Mrs. Am- 
sterdam, Miss Amsterdam. 

General Howe. The proclamation has gone every- 
where. I rather think we shall have all Amcrica re- 
penting and turning Tories in a little while. 

Miss Amsterdam (to herself). Do you? Idon't. I 
kaow some people that will die first, and I’m one of 
them. 

Mrs. Amsterdam (curtseying to the General). I came 
in this morning on my way down town to tell you of a 
plot I suspect. You know how I love my king and the 
mother country ? (The General bows, for the truth is 
he doesn’t remember her at all.) 

Miss Amsterdam (to herself). That means being an 
old Tory. England isn’t her country ; America is her 
country just as much as mine, and I’m—well, I suppose 
the General would call me a young rebel. But I won't 





say anything about it, because I’m going to help the 
rebels—yes, and right under Aunt Nancy’s nose, too, 
and I'l see what she’s going to say now ; that’s the best 
way to do it. 

Mrs. Amsterdam. There's a set of young people— 
girls and boys, rather big ones—that come to our house 
a good deal. I'm going to bantsh them for the sake of 
my niece, Cora. I don’t want her inoculated with re- 
bellion. [Zilian, aside to Kate, ‘‘ How did the child get 
hold of that ?”] 

General Howe (smiling at Cora). Of course not. 

Cora (to herself). She talks just as if it was the 
small-pox—well, I’ve got it, anyway. [Jolly, aside to 
Mr. Blatchley, ‘I don’t think she’s very nice to the old 
lady, so I made her her aunt instead of her mamma; I 
couldn’t help her doing so, you know. The play de- 
mands it, you see. You can’t make people do just as 
you like, you know.” Mr. Blatchley, gravely, *‘ Very 
true.”’] 

General Howe. And do you think they are plotting 
mischief ? 

Mrs. Amsterdam. They think you're having too 
good times here in the city. 

General Howe. What do you mean ? 

Mrs. Amsterdam, Take some fagots and a windy 
night, and put them together with a little fire, and that 
would make a big one, and there’d not be many houses 
left in the morning. 

Colonel Tartare. The scoundrels ! 

Major Wizard, Let me attend to them. 

Miss Amsterdam (to herself). No, I don't think you 
shall. I will do it first. (Aloud) Please give the 
names right off, Aunt Nancy, if you're going to, because 
you know we're in a great hurry to go to market. 

Mrs. Amsterdam. Cora, 1 am displeased with your 
unseemly haste. (To the General.) My niece is very 
timid ; she doesn't like to meet strangers. Here is the 
list she made out for you herself. [ Polly, aside to Mr. 
Blatchley, ‘‘ That’s just what Mrs. Berham said of her 
niece, you know, papa: she was so timid.” 

General Howe (looking at Cora). Do you like to 
betray your friends, my girl ? 

Miss Amsterdam. No, General Howe, I don’t, but 
my aunt makes me. 

General Howe. Did she really make you do it your- 
self ? 

Mrs. Amsterdam. No, indeed! She offered. 

Cora. I knew you would do it just the same if I 
didn’t write it. (She adds to herself.) And I wanted 
to know who was put down, to give them a waraing, 
and they’ve had it, too, before you woke up this morn- 
ing. The laced redcoat in the corner won't find them 
as easily as he fancies. 

[Mrs. Blatchley, aside to her husband, ‘“‘ Did you 
dream that our Poll was so deep?” He smiles, and 


shakes his head. } 
Scene IT. 


A week later. Washington’s army marching toward 
Princeton. 

First Soldier. Do you know where we're going ? 

Second Soldier. No, but when Washington leads us, 
I don't ask. [Fred Blatchley, aside to Mr. Blatchley, 
‘‘The idea! A soldier asking where he’s going! Isn't 
that good ?”] 

Third Soldier. Well, I wonder why we've left all 
our camp-fires burning, and stolen off somewhere. 

First Soldier. Yes, I'd like to know where we're 
going. Lord Cornwallis bas come up, to be sure, but, 
then, we’ve got more men come up on our side, too, and 
we're able to fight him. 

Second Soldier. I guess our commander-in chief 
knows more about it than you do. 

Third Soldier, Perhaps we are going to fight. 

Second Soldier. We shall see. 

Scene I1T. 

Philadelphia.—General Joseph Reed and Two Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

First Member. Yes, we have availed ourselves of 
the King’s kind offer of pardon. We thought it was 
much wiser. See how things are going ; we have been 
defeated at every point, an¢l it’s no use to think of hold- 
ing on any longer. [Kate, aside to Fred, ‘“ Holding 
on!”’] For my part, I'm going on the safe side. 

Seeond Congressman. So am I. 

General Joseph Reed (walking up and down disdain- 
fully). [Mr. Blatchley, aside to his wife, ‘‘‘Up and 
down disdainfully ” Oh, Poll, you’re too much for me.” 
As for me,I know I’m not worth very much, that’s 
what I think of myself. Butsuch as I am, the King 
hasn’t money enough to buy me. 

Second Congressman (aside to First). And they 
offered him $10,000, too! ([Mrs. Blatchley, aside to her 
husband, ‘‘ Is that unconscious sarcasm ?”’ J/e, ‘‘ I sup. 
pose so. Nonethe worse onthat account.” Polly, aside 
to Mr. Blatchley, ‘‘ I don’t know, papa, but 1 ought to 
have put that scene in before the batile of Trenton. It 
comes first, but I didn’t think of it till just now. I 
think I’ll change it. But see how you like this.” Mr. 
Blatchley, aside to his wife, ‘‘I believe not first ; but 
never mind that.”] 





Seene LV. 

Before Princeton.—Soldiers marching. 

| Lilian, aside to Fred, ‘‘ Rather brief scenes, aren't 
they ?” Fred, ‘‘A good deal of marching, though. 
Look! Polly has put them in acircle to make an in- 
terminable procession.” Kate, ‘‘ Perhaps some of the 
boys suggested that.” Fed, ‘‘Oh, very likely, it’s so 
good.” Kate, ‘Saucy fellow!” Fred, ‘‘Who? The 
boy ?” Lilian, aside, ‘‘ Yes, this boy,” touching her 
brotaer. red, ‘‘ Hush! The march is getting faster 
and faster. What’s in the wind ?”] 

Enter several redcoats in hot baste, and closely pur- 
sued by the Federal soldiers. [Only two or three 
crackers go off behind the scenes to represent the firing, 
Polly having announced beforehand that there would 
be very little of this during rehearsal, because the fire. 
works were to be saved up forthe performance.| More 
pantomime, more redcoats, more Continental soldiers, 
more running ; every now and thena man falls, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other, though chiefly 
among the redcoats. At last the latter evidently flee in 
helpless confusion, and the Continentals march along 
flushed and triumphant. 


Scene V. 


Midwinter. Wasbington’s army at Valley Forge. 
Washington and Staff, Lafayette, Kosciusko, making the 
rounds of the camp. ® 

Lafayette (aside to Kosclusko). Our barracks are no 
gayer than a dungeon, but these poor fellows are even 
worse off. My heart bleeds for them. 

Kosciusko (aside to Lafayette). On parade the other 
day, Colonel Rogers wore an old quilt round his shoul- 
ders for a coat, and Captain Lovering had a blanket, and 
the soldiers don’t do as well as that. 

lafayette (aside to Kosciusko). They'll prize their 
liberty if they get it. 

Kosciusko. They will get it, they are so brave. 

Lafayette. I think so, too. I wish my country 
would hurry up andrecognize them. It seems so mean 
to wait until they have done something great, when they 
are going to do it. 

Kosciusko, Yes, it’s mean, but it is very natural. 

| Kate, aside to Fred, ‘* Oh, I can’t stand that, it’s too 
much forme. Where did the child get that piece of 
philosophy ?” ] 

Soldier (to General Washington, who has called him 
forward). Yes, General, those are the sick soldiers 
over there ; we shoveled up some snow to make it as soft 
as we could for them, but there ain’t any more straw to 
lie on. 

General Washington (turning away his face a moment, 
and pretending to be blowing his nose, then looking 
back at the soldier). I wish I had some shoes for you 
and the rest of the brave fellows. 

Soldier (looking down at his bare, frost-bitten feet). 
We do the best we can to keep warm; we sit right 
close up to the camp-fires, and we don’t think of our feet 
all the time, because the rest of us is cold, too. I tell 
you what, General], we shall have to capture our shoes 
fromthe enemy. Ha, ha! 

General Washington (smiling sadly, and walking 
slowly on, then turning to Colonel Vincent). That's the 
army Congress expects me to do great things with. 
Well, we will yet. They are splendid fellows, but raw 
recruits, somany of them, and the other troops not come 
in. It makes me furious to think of the British so at 
ease in Philadelphia, our capital. I must do something. 
I must conquer. That will pay them for everything. 
[ Mr. Blatchiey, aside to his wife, ‘‘ Now, where did Polly 
get that?” Mrs. Blatchley, aside, ‘‘ Intuition. But the 
funniest thing of all is Washington’s free-and easy 
manner.” 

Scene VI. 

August. Near Bennington. General Stark with 
Vermont and New Hampshire militia. 

General Stark. Let's give it to’em, boys, hot and 
heavy. They’re no better here than they were down 
there at Trenton. We'll beat ’em, or Molly Stark’s a 
widow. (Soldiers cheer.) On, boys, on! [Lilian, 
aside to Kate, ‘‘ ‘ Charge. Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, 
on! ‘Marmion, don’t you see ?”} 


But here happcned an event that was not in the pro- 
gramme. The father of General Washington and Miss 
Amsterdam, who off the stage were brother and sister, 
had been summoned by telegram out West, and he might 
be detained, or even obliged to go onto Mexice. He 
wanted to say good by to his children, the carriage was 
waiting for them, and they would reach home only just 
befere their father would have to start. There could be 
no more rehearsal that day. The audience missed 
for a time the battle of Bennington and the return of the 
conqueror to his home, where he was received with dem. 
onstrations of joy and a very amusing conversation by 
his wife and daughters, Polly representing one of the 
latter. The child explained that it was ‘‘ awfully bard ” 
to put the girls into a war, and they all wanted to be 
somewhere. The femily misred, alec, for that day, the 
further ecquaintance of Miss Amsterdam, who suc- 
ceeded in saving her friends and helping them after- 
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ward when New York was partially burned down to 
drive out the British. They missed, also, the battle of 
Germantown (for Polly had not thought it fair to give 
only victories on the American side), and the surrender 
of Burgoyne, and, best of all, a scene in the French 
Court, where Franklin, who had gone there to plead the 
cause of his country, was the center of interest. This 
scene brought in a good many ladies, to Polly’s satisfac- 
tion and the children’s. All this the family did notsee 
that afternoon, nobody being ready to take the missing 
parts; but the remainder of the play was read to Polly’s 
mamma and papa, who were much pleased with what 
had been done, and said nothing about the few mistakes 
they saw. For Mr. Blatchley wanted to be able to as- 
sure the audience that assembled at his house on the 
22d of February, that the play, the presentation of 
it, the dressing, and everything but the scenery, had 
been done entirely by the children who took part in 
it; that no older person had either criticised or sug- 
gested in their hearing, and that although Washing- 
ton’s style of conversation here resembled the new 
school rather than the old, he believed they would 
find the idea of his character just, and the knowledge 
of history, as far as this went, very fair. He said, 
also, that if ‘the Jadies and gentlemen should feel 
themselves disappointed when the programme was over, 
they must blame him and not the children, for he had 
permitted it to be given. 

But nobody was disappointed, everybody was de- 
lighted, and the children had a good sum of money 
to send to Carlisle, and plenty of praise besides ; but 
the praise was to be kept for themselves; they liked 
that arrangement, 

But when everybody had gone, Polly looked up 
from the sofa where she had thrown herself in her 
weariness, 

‘* Papa,” she said, ‘‘ you were so good, but there 
was one thing | wish you had told them—only one 
thing more.” 

‘* What was that, my dear ?’ 

‘‘ That when I am older, I hope I'll do it better.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


ONG years sgo, so many I cannot stop to count 
them up, 1 used to pass up and down the sidewalk 
upon which I look from the window at which I am sit- 
ting. I was about as old as Trixie {s now, and I have 
been wondering if I was about her hefght, and whether 
1 looked as she does, when I used to go to school. I 
wonder whether the outside of this hotel looks t> her as 
it looked to me when I went by it those winter mornings 
of long ago on my way to school. Do you think that 
thirty or forty or fifty years from now you will remem- 
ber the wrong things you do to-day, and feel your cheeks 
grow red, asI do’ If you knew that the disobedience, 
the little deceit, the disrespectful word to your parests 
or to your teacher, would keep sticking in you like a pin, 
to prick every now and then very hard, you would, for 
your own comfort’s sake, if for no other, stop before you 
do them. 

Very thankful I am that all the memories of those 
long-ago days are not unhappy ones, There ‘vere the 
paper dolls I used to play with. The face of one of 
them is as plain to me to-day as Trixie’s doll’s, which is 
with us now. The name of the older girl, who made 
the prettiest paper dolls I ever saw, is famillar to me 
now, although I have never seen her or heard from her 
since then. Did you ever have a pop-gun made of a 
quill? If not, I am sorry for you, because you have 
never had the fun shooting bits of potato that I had. 
There are no such large potatoes to be had now as those 
big ‘ bluc noses,” I think they were, that my father 
used to cut in slices for me, and nobody before or since 
ever made such fantastic figures as my quill pop-gun 
ured to cut in those slices of potato ! 

How I used to look up at the very windows where I 
am now sitting—they have larger aud finer panes of 
glass in them than they had thea—and wonder who 
could live in such a “ big house ;” and a little later, when 
1 was about Rex's age, and had beard a little good mus'c, 
tow I used to pity the poor little I'alian girl who played 
so beautifully on the violin, whose father was so cruel 
to her, and who lived in this big house without any of 
the ‘‘ good times” children have, but practicing, practic- 
ing, hour after hour! None of her complaints and none 
of the sweet sounds of her violfn dol hear to-day, though 
I have walked slowly through the halls and listened. I 
can hear my naughty thoughts and words, though they 
were thought or uttered three or four blocks away, but 
hers—even her lovely music—l cannot hear, though 
they were right here within these very walls. Ah! we 
carry our past around with us wherever we go. Itis a 
blessed thing that God's love keeps the pricking of the 
naughtiners from being too great forusto bear. But 
try, my dear boys and girls, to make these deys of your 
chyidhood and youth to be so sweet with pureand lovely 
thoughts, and go tutefal with good and unselfish deeds, 





that when, like me, you come with your gray hairs to 
sit at the windows you have left for many years, the 
fragrance and melody of your youth will gladden the 
hours of your age. 

How many canary-birds do you suppose we could 
count up in our large family ? Wouldn't it be pleasant 
to compare notes about them ! We have one nowin our 
house who has very funny ways, so that Trixie has 
named him Mischief. He pretends to have an enemy in 
the cage sometimes, and scolds away at an empty 
corner, strikes it with his beak, and makes every sound 
and motion just as if a mouse or a strange bird had in- 
truded. He deceives us often, so that we run to see 
what is the matter, and then the little rogue seems happy 
enough to burst his throat with singing, to think he has 
played a trick on us again. He tries his best to get out 
of his cage, and works at the wires with his bill as if he 
surely must move them. I wish it was safe to leave him 
free to fly about the house ; and this reminds me of a 
lovely bird picture I have from one of our older friends 
‘out West.” 


LawREncg, February 16, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Your nephews and nieces have been of no small interest to me. 
When we contemplate how soon they are to take the burdens 
their elders bear, we justly feel anxious that their development 
should insure their influence for good. You have my heartfelt 
sympathy in this effort to make these little folk helps to each 
other by giving to the Writing-Desk pictures of,thelr"home-life, 
portraying the fact that the secret of true happiness is in making 
those about us happy, instead of living for self. 

It has been my purpose, for some time, to give your family of 
the Desk a brief account of my experience with a variety of birds 
which winter here. For the past three winters Jack Frost has 
held us in his icy embrace through January and February, the 
mercury dropping below zero, with the ground covered with 
snow ; in such conditions of weather the birds accept, very grate- 
fully, seed or crumbs thrown out to them, and very soon learn 
toexpect it. Just under a south bay window, where the pro- 
jecting cornice shields the ground, we feed themevery morning. 
Blue-jays, redbirds, snow-birds, English sparrows, and blue- 
birds, present themselves in a dwarf cherry tree, giving it a mar- 
velous appearance of beauty soon after daylight, for breakfast. 
Such a jostling for preference as they exhibit when fed ; the jays, 
with their beautifcl blue jacket and proud crest, are very selfish 
and overbearing, always take the largest pieces, fly up in the 
cherry tree after eating a few mouthfuls, hide the remainder, 
return, repeating this selfish greed again and again. The spar- 
rows are so intent on driving the bluebirds and snow-birds from 
the food that they often choke in their eagerness to keep others 
fromeating. The bluebirds are the ladies and gentlemen of the 
family; they keep out of the wav. are modest, often wait for the 
others to finish their breakfast, to avoid the quarrelsome members 
of the family. Through two long winters watching their habits, 
the bluebirds have never been seen doing anything to mar their 
reputation for good behavior; the sparrows’ saucy ways they 
never resent in the least, nor follow their example of eating ina 
hurry, as if afraid they should not get their share. We would 
like to serve the bluebirds first, if it were possible ; they certainly 
have won our respect and love. While the jays and redbirds are 
much more brilliantly dressed, their selfishness and rudeness has 
spoiled their reputation. 

Nanging in the bay window, among the plants, is the cage of 
our pet canary Dick, always with the door open ; he has the lib- 
erty of two rooms with sliding doors between, remains in his cage 
only to satisfy hunger or thirst and to sleep; he seems to feel 
the responsibility of furnishing music. While the wild birds 
breakfast he sits onthe window-frame singing at the top of his 
voice, apparently wild to getto them; the wild birds look and 
listen, as if wondering what it all could mean—ffhe was in fairy- 
land, while they are in an atmosphere withthe mercury at zero. 
Our Dick is a great pet; he was given to us when six weeks old, 
by a dear friend ; we took great delight in teaching him to sit on 
our finger, and allow us to carry bim about the room; he takes 
food from our lips, always answers when called by name, and 
loves dearly to sit on a perch tied in front of the looking-glass, 
singing and chirping to himself ; has been seen a number of times 
to fly to the arm of the gas-jet, looking behind the glass, as if try- 
ing to discover a way to get to the bird in the glass. 

As soon as the cold weather is over the wild birds care for them- 
selves, often returning to the cherry tree, giving us a roundelay 
of song, reminding us that we are not forgotten, although they 
have no further need of help. Horr. 


Docs Dick never fly out of doors? Will he stay in 
his happy home when doors and windows are open in 
the summer? We have to keep our birds very tightly 
housed or they would lose themselves in the great out- 
of-doors and be killed by enemies. 


Hamutne, February 8, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Yes, indeed, I wish to continue to be one of your nieces, I now 
live at Hamline, right near the Methodist University of that name; 
just half way between the citie« of St. Paul and Minneapolis; 
there are 125 students, boys and girls. I go to the district school, 
a very pretty two-story Gothic building. I hope to go to the pre- 
paratory department next year, if I succeed in my studies. The 
country about here is prairie, with little patches of trees. If you 
like real fine sleighing and cold weather below zero, Minnesota 
would suit you then just now. I always read the Aunt Patience 
page in The Christian Union, and like the letters very much. 


Tremain your affectionate B. D. B. 


Just now I heard a great bell strike, and now I see 
the students of a college walking down the path. They 
seem to me like people put into a heuse full of rubies, 
ametbysts and emeralds, pearls and d’amonds, and every 
other precious stone, and told to take away all they could 
carry. Some have clumsy fingers and cannot take the 
finest, some have very small pockets, and others try to 
put the jewels into their pockets in such a hurry that they 
spillthe mostof them. The preparatory school isto help 
you get your'pockets ready, to teach you how to fill them 
well, and to give some idea of how to use the jewels after 
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you have got them. I hope you will succeed well in 
your studies, and grow strong in your body. 

I like cold weather, if it is not damp and the wind does 
not blow. We have too much wind to suit me this 
winter. 


TraER, Tama County, January 23, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


My sister Sophie is crocheting some of papa’s scarf. Bessie is 
dressing her doll for a walk, as she callsit. My doll was two 
years old Christmas Day. The water is hot on the stove for me 
to wash Sophie’s mittens, so I will have to stop for a while. 
Sophie is writing to a friend in Nevada, Iowa. I have some 
zephyr that I was going to send to the Hampton School, but 
mamma kept putting it off till you wrote that there was enongh. 
But, perhaps, after a while there will be a call for some more. 

Your niece, Nerviz K. 


Perhaps they would like the worsted at some other 
school. Won’t Sophie please tell her cousins how she 
made papa’s scarf? I think other girls might like to 
make a warm muffler for papa or brother. 


BERLIN, January 12, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I would like very much to haye my name still kept on your 
list, although I am so far away. 

I will tell you of our yoyage to Germany, and some of the 
things we saw. We started from Hoboken, New Jersey, Octo- 
ber 25, in the steamer ** Werra,’’ for Bremen, and from there to 
go to Berlin to study. On the voyage we saw a whale, and 
schools of porpoises or dolpbins leaping out of the water. 

As we came in sight of land, the scenery was very beantiful ; 
on the Isle of Wight I saw the Queen's residence at Cowes; it 
was a large brick building, and looked, from the steamer, as if it 
might be very fine. 

When we came to Bremerhaven, a tugboat came to take us off 
to Bremen. From Bremen we went to Berlin, and got there about 
two o'clock in the morning. 

Since we have been here, I have seen the Emperor, the Crown 
Prince and Princess, and ‘most of the royal family. There are 
many beautiful streets here, and in summer the Thiergarten 
must be lovely. 

If you would like me, I will write again some time, and tell 
about the museum and other places J have visited. 


From your loving niece, Kary P, 


Do tell us all aboutthem. We care more about an 
account of the museums than to hear about the princes. 


Rome, Italy, January 8, 1885. Hotel d’Angleterre. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I haven't written to you for some time, but now I have the 
time, so I will. You know that I keep a collection of stamps, 
and to-day I found out that the manager of this hotel keeps them 
teo, and het »the president of a society, and all the members col- 
lect stamps and give them to him, and he sends them to China, 
where they do lots of things with them, and the amount th: he 
collected last year was enough to clothe twenty-six poor chil- 
dren with. so I gave him most all mine, ar-ounting to 1,276, 
and I thought he might find a use for them, and if you would be 
kind enough to send me those that you get I would be very much 
obliged to you ; thatis, if you don’t ase them yourself; if you 
like, you may send them to my papa tn Brooklyn, and he can send 
them tome. Perhaps the cousins would like tosend stamps to 
me. I am not a member of the society,but I like to help them along 
with it. We expect to spend the rest of the winter here, and in 
May or June come (or go’) home. I will be glad to get back 
again. I am glad you received the money that papa sent you 
safely. Your affectionate niece, Bessie E. 


De you mean just ordinary postage stamps—one-cent 
and two cent stamps ,that have been used? What do 
you think the Chinese use them for? If these common 
stamps are what you mean, we can send you a great 
many. 


NAHUNTA ACADEMY, FREMONT, N. C., February 12, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I write this to inform you that Iam going to school, and I am 
having a good time and I am learning very fast. I am going to 
school to Professor Moore. Sister Sallie wrote a letter to the law- 
yer at Goldsboro’; he gave hera gold dollar for a birthday pres- 
ent. He wrote to her and told hershe could write better than he 
could. Iam studving arithmetic and the second reader. I am 
going to try to complete them both this term and take upa 
higher study next term. Aunt Patience, I have four sisters and 
one brother, and they are all grown but one. 


Your niece, Karte B. 


Lawyers in Goldsboro’ are very generous, I think ; 
but how did your sister happen to know it? Hav- 
ing a good time and learning fast are very likely to go 
together. In fact, I never knew children to learn much 
when they were having a bad time. The doors to their 
minds get shut up pretty tight when they are cross or 
unhappy, and knowledge has hard work to get in. 
One of our first duties is to be in such a good temper as 
to make it easy for good things to find a way into our 
minds and hearts. It is not always easy, but God can 
help us if we ask him. 
hated ditt diatiinel | Koro, Japan, January 11, 1885, 

Iam a little girl elght and a half years old. I live in a heathen 
country. Ihave three dollies. Their names are Rosa, Bessie, 
and Flossie. Kosa has brown hair and blue eyes, Bessie has 
blue eyes and white hair. Flossie has yellow hair and brown 
eyes. Wehave a donkey; its name is Benkel. It is a Chinese 
donkey. My papaisa missionary. I gotoschool. I study geo- 
graphy, written arithmetic and mental arithmetic, reading 
spelling, and writing. I must stop now. With love from , 

Your niec., Grace W. L 

Your little American cousins would like to know 
about the things you see from your windows. 
have any Japanese playmates? What playthings do 
the native children have? Do you havea school ? 
Think how many questions Trixie and the other girls 
would ask if they could see you ! 

Affectionately, 


Do you 


AUNT PATIENCE, 
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@UNDAY EFTERNOON. 
A SONG FOR THE PILGRIMAGES. 


9 te of the depths I call upon Thee, 
O Jehovah ! 
Lord, hearken to my voice ; 
Let thir e ears be attentive 
To the voice of my supplications. 

If Thou, Jehovah, shoulde-t mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand ? 

But with thee there is forgiveness, 
That thou mayest be feared. 


I wait for Jehovah, my soul waiteth, 
And in bis word I hope. 

My soul is on the watch for the Lord, 

More than those that watch for the morning— 
That watch for the morning. 


Hope thon, O Israel! in Jehovah ; 
For with Jehovah there is loving-kindness, 

And with him there is plenteous redemption ; 
And it is he that redeemeth Israel 

Ont of all his iniquities.—[Psalm cxxx. 


RANT, O Lord, that we may not fall short of the occa- 
sion when it is offered to us, as offered in one sbape or 
another assuredly it will be; grant that we may not be 
haunted hereafter by the mosrnfal recollection of fair oppor- 
tunities of service which now have perished forever ; which 
have passed awey, and so passed that no regrets of ours 
shal! ever cal] them back, and again make them ours. 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

HERE are three accounts of Paul's convers'on >— 

two given by himself in public addresses, and one 
by Luke in bis narrative of Paul's life. For a thorough 
study of the conversion of the Apostle these three ac- 
counts should be collated and compared, and with them 
should be compared his own account of bis spiritual ex- 
perience, especially as given in the third chapter of 
Philippians and the seventh chapterof Romans. Twice 
already in cur appointed course on the life of St. Paul 
1 have written of this conversion. In turning over in 
my mind what I should or could say for the third time 
on this subject without merely repeating what I had 
previously said, I recall a Bible class of which I was a 
teacher some years ago. It met in aroom by itself; at 
first in the lecture-room of the church and afterward in 
a private parlor ; it was a Congrcgational Bible class, 
and varied in size, according to weather and the engage- 
ments of its members, from fifteen to forty. The 
method of our meeting, and the variable character of 
our membership, made it both easy and necessary to 
carry on our sessions in a very free and informal man- 
ner. How to secure any co-operation on the part of the 
members of the class; how to prevent it from becoming 
a mere lecture, in which the teacher should do all the 
giving and the class should be only recipients, was a 
problem—as it is probably with every Bible class 
teacher. I hit upon this expedient : Studying the lesson 
a week beforehand, I drafted fifteen or twenty ques- 
tions, and when the time of meeting came I gave out these 
questions in writing for the next lesson. Thus, in the 
study of the conversion of Paul, one question would be, 
Tell us all that you can about King Agrippa ; another, 
Who were the Pharisees, and what were their faith ? 
These questions being distributed, and a copy of them 
being kept by the teacher, at the next meeting he who 
had received the quistion about King Agrippa would 
be expected to tell the class respecting that king ; the 
recipi nt of the second question would be expected to 
inform us about the Pharisees and their religious faith ; 
the teacher reserved to himself the duty of summing all 
up at the close of the session. I made it a point not to 
know to whom I had given the various questions, so that 
if any timid scholar was unwilling to respond, or any 
busy scholar had been unable to study the question sub- 
mitted to him, be should not be bumitiated before his 
companions. I also made it a point not to make, myself, 
any special study of these particular questions, so that 
each pupil would feel himself personally responsible 
for informing the class concerning the subject submitted 
to him, and the class would find itself substantially 
without any thorough information if he failed in his 
duty. The result surpassed my best expectations. Some 
of the pupils who had entered the class protesting 
against being called upon to do or say anything proved 
to be themselves most valuable members, studying up 
most carefully the themes submitted to them, and in 
several instances brought their answers in writing and 
read them to us. 

This is a somewhat long introduction, but I have 
thought that perhaps this little bit of personal experience 
mizht be of value to other Bible class teachers per- 
plexed by this chronic problem in the Sabbath-school. 
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Reflecting upon the lesson of to-day, I recall ourexperi- 
ence in the study of it. After having spent one sess'on 
in a consideration of the various questions whose solu 
tion was necessary to an elucidation of the narrative, I 
gave this one question to a)] the class : Bring next Sun- 
day a statement of some practical or spiritual Jesson 
which you draw from the narrative of Paul's conver- 
sion. The answers were made in writing, and handed 
in thenext Sunday. Some of them, of course, duplicated 
each other; the dup‘ic.tes I cast out, selecting those 
whose phraseology was the most terse and the most com- 
plete. These answers I have ever since preserved, and 
I do not think I can render the teacher of this lesson 
any betterrervice than by printing them here, as an in- 
dication of what fifteen or twenty conscientious lay 
students of the Bible discerned in this narrative, and as 
suggestions of theologic truth and spiritual experience 
which the teacher muy profitably impart to his pupils in 
the study of this lesson: 


The conversion of Saul from a fierce persecutor to 
one of the most zealous in the ranks of those he for- 
merly pursued unto death—he acting conscientiously all 
the time—teaches that there is a standard, even behind 
cousvience itself, by which every man’s work is to be 
tried, whether it be good or bad, 

Il. 

The most religious, devout, scrupulous, and zealous 

man is guilty before God, if out of Christ. 
Il. 

The wonderful love of God—‘‘ Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiator for our sins.” ‘* But God com. 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us’”—and so loved and sand 
even the persecuting Saul. 

IV. 

The lesson taught to me by the history of Paul’s con- 
version is of the infinitude of God’s mercy and love in 
arresting and saving even the ‘‘ chief of sinners,” the 
bitterest of enemies to the cross of Christ. 

i 
‘*Isanything too hard for the Lord ?”—Gen. xviil., 14. 
Vi. 

“« For with God nothing shall be impossible.”—Luke 
i.,37. ‘‘ God maketh the wrath of man to praise him,and 
the remainder he restrains.” 

VIL. 

I learn from the history of Paul’s conversion the 

truth of the familiar proverb—‘‘ Man proposes ; God 


dis 8.” 
erg VIIL 


The transforming power of the Spirit. 
IX. 

It was in a state of perfect submission and faith (Acts 
ix., 6-11) that Christ was revealed (Gal. i., 16-12) 
to Paul. A true light lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world (John i., 9), and it depends very much 
upon our faith and submission how clearly that light is 
revealed. 

x. 

As soon as we inquire into God’s character as Lord or 
Master we find him a God of justice, which 1n our case 
meapvs punishment. But when we, ‘‘trembling” and 
repentant, ask his will, he straightway puts us on the 
road that leads us to our duty and salvation. 

XI. 

A lesson of obedience. 


True religion consists in doing what God will have us 
do from love, not from fear. 
Xill. 
That we may live imitating his life of zeal and self- 
denial and faithfulness. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


By Emtity Huntrxeton MILLER. 


HE new Roman governor was named Festus He 
was a better man than Felix. The Jews wished 

him to have Paul brought to Jerusalem to be tried, so 
that they might kill him on the way, but Festus would 
not consent. He could find nothing against Paul, but 
still he was not quite brave enough to displease the Jews 
by setiing him free. Paul had a right to choose where 
he would be judged, and so he chose to be sent to Rome 
to be judged by Cxsar,the Roman Emperor. Festus 
could not refuse, but he thought it would llok very 
strange to senda prisoner to Rome and not be able to 
tell why he was a prisoner, so when another ruler, 
called Agrippa, came to visit him, he talked the matter 
over with him, and asked him what he should do. 
Agrippa said he would like to hear Paul himself. The 
next day they held a grand court in the judgment hall, 
to which all the chief captains and principal men of the 





city were invited to come. It was a very brilliant com- 
pany, with Festus, and King Agrippa, and Queen Ber- 
nice sitting in the midst, in theirspleadid robes. Before 
them stood Paul, the prisoner, guarded by the soldiers. 
This was the fourth time he had been called upon to 
defend himself; first upon the castle steps, to the crowd 
that had dragged him through the strects ; next to the 
Jewish Council; then before Felix, the governor ; and 
now before Festus and King Agrippa. 

The people to whom Paul had spoken were all alike 
in one thing. None of them really cared to hear the 
truth, or do justice. The mob in the street wished to 
kill Paul in any way ; the high priest and elders, to find 
some excuse for killing him; Felix, to get money either 
from Paul's friends or enemies ; and Festus and Agrippa 
wished to be entertained, and hear what he would say. 

And Paul’s speeches were all alike in one thing. In 
every one of them he says that he bas always tried to 
live so as to please God ; that he made some mistakes 
at first in hating the Lord Jesus and persecuting his 
people, Lut that the Lord himself spoke to him from 
heaven, and sent him to tell his story to the Gentiles. 

King Agrippa knew a good deal about the Jews and 
their religion. He knew they were always expecting 
that some day God was going to raise up a great leader 
for them, even greater than Moses, who would deliver 
them from all their enemies, and give them rule over 
the whole earth. He hud read what the prophets had 
written about the king who was to be born, and he be 
lieved that it was all true, but he had never thought that 
Jesus could be this king. He did not understand that 
Christ was to rule the world by filling men’s hearts with 
goodness and teaching them to love one another. 

Paul tried to explain this to King Agrippa. He told 
him that the Lord did not send him to set up another 
king in place of Cesar. He sent him to the Gentiles 
with this message : 


PAUL'S MESSAGE. 


‘* To open their eyes.” They were like men with their 
eyes shut. They knew of no God but the idols they 
had made, until Paul said, ‘‘ There is a Saviour who 
came to help you ; open your eyes aad look at him, that 
you may see how loving, and pitiful, and strong he is.” 

“To turn them from darkness to light.” The way of 
sinners isa dark way. The Bible says, ‘‘The way of 
the wicked is as darkness.” We are all in darkness 
until we learn of Christ, but he says: ‘‘I am the light 
of the world ; whoso followeth me shal] not walk in 
darkness,” When Paul had shown them Jesus, he 
called them to turn to him, that they might have light. 

“To turn them from the power of Satan unto God.” 
They were Satan s prisoners ; he bad them in his power ; 
sins and evil habits were like chains to bind them; but 
if they would turn to God, he would break off the 
chains and make them free, so that they might serve 
him instead of Satan 

“* That they may receive forgiveness of sins.” The Jews 
believed that when they cume to the Temple and offered 
sacrifices upon God's altar, confessing their sins, he 
would listen and forgive. But Paul told them that 
Christ was the great sacrifice, offered for the sins of the 
whole world, and that by bim Gentiles as well as Jews 
might have forgiveness of sins. 

“‘ That they may receive an inheritance.” God would 
not cnly forgive their sins, but own them as bis dear chil 
dren, and give them a share in all the good things he 
has prepared for them. He would care fur them, and 
lead them day by day, and by and by receive them into 
his heavenly home. They are not to receive this inherit- 
ance because of any good things they have done, but 
because they are— 

** Sanctified by faith,” That is, because they continu- 
ally remember that they belong to God, and trust in the 
Lord Jesus to make them pure and keep them pure. 

This is what Peter told the Jews the Lord had prom- 
ised to do for them and for their children, and for all 
that were afar off. This is what the Lord bad done for 
Paul, and he was ready to go to prison and to death if 
he could persuade others to listen to the message. 








THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT IN 
COLLEGE.’ 


T gives me pleasure to be here and to speak to you 
this evening. I read last night in an old book abouta 
respected ancestor of mine, the Rev. John Cotton, minis- 
ter of the First Church in Boston, who died in 1652. 
His death was in consequence of a severe cold which he 
caught while crossing the Charles River on a ferry- 
boat in order to reach Cambridge and preach to the 
students in this College. He could not have given his 
life in a better cause. I shall always be glad to think 
of the way in which he laid down his life. 
It seems to me that the occasion which has brought 
us together is oneso interesting that we can only wonder 
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at its novelty. The various colleges of the country are 
now brought together much more than when I wasa 
student, and [ rejoice that this isso. Students meet in 
college sports, striving with friendly emulation on the 
river and onthe field for athletic championship ; and 
this is a thing to be thankful for. You meetin college 
societies and in the associations which are brought 
about by mutual studies. It seems right, then, thatin 
some such gathering as this those should meet who care 
for faith and Christian trust. 

Ishould like to say a few words in regard to the 
special characteristics which belong to college men as 
Christians. But at theoutset, and all the while, we must 
guard against the idea of a distinctive religion for 
collegemen. The beauty of our Christian faith is that 
it goes underneath all the differences in our condition 
and makes us all one before Christ. There is not one 
kind of religion for one set or class of men and another 
kind of religion for another set or class of men. The 
religion of the old man is for the young man. The 
student and the Jaboring man have the same religion. 
We do wrong if we attempt to specialize religion in our 
instructions, to preach to different classes by them 
selves and in different ways, to talk about the things of 
God in one style to the aged and in another style to the 
young, to appeal to one kind of motives for the sake of 
reaching common men and to another kind of motives 
that we may win the man of scholarship. Religion 
cannot separate itself, any more than the rays of the 
sun can come to every man with a peculiar message. 
There comes down from God the great truth of his 
Son’s salvation to every oneof us alike ; and the student 
receives {t and appropriates it just exactly as his brother 
in any sort of occupation 

Yet, while it is true and must not be fora moment or 
by any man forgotten thet fe religion of Christ is one 
and the same for al! classes and conditions of men, it is 
also true that there are certain aspects of the common 
faith which it is more especially the privilege of the 
Christian student to exhibit before his fellow-students, 
and at length and ever after before all the men he meets 
in life. Of these special aspects of Christian truth 
there are three which I shal] mention. 

1. The naturalness of religion, itsadaptation to human 
nature, ought to come out {in a student’s religion more 
than anywhere else. We are prone to think of religion 
as an unnatural sort of thing. The conditions under 
which the Christian religion started made this almost 
necessary. Its first spread and growth were mainly 
among people who had been brought up in heathenism. 
And so Christianity was to them, In a certain sense, 
unnatural, 7. ¢., opposed to all the habits of action and 
ways of thinking which helonged to their perverted 
nature. Saint Paul's Epistles are full of pleadings 
with men, as if the Christian religion had to make its 
way through great walls and over heaps of the rubbish 
of opposition. But by and ty there came a different 
state of things. The influence of the Gospel began to 
be felt upon people as scon as they were born isto the 
world And now men have been trained in the sun- 
shine of the Christfan centuries. To be a Christian to- 
day is the natural thing for a man. Not to be a 
Christian, subject to the Christian life and Inoking at 
the light with Christfan eyes, that {s the unnatural thing 
fora man. There is such a stamp of reality upon the 
Christian soul, that if Christianity had never been 
manifested in the world, and if there came a Christian 
man, he would be recognized as the ideal man. Was 
not that what happened when Christ walked through 
the streets of Galilee and was recognized as the Divine 
Man? Your place, as students in our colleges, is to 
maxe it mantfest that religion, the recognition of God in 
the human soul, the hype of immortality, is the most 
natural life. God knows the world is discontented 
enough with the way in which it is living now, to be 
glad enough, when the true life fs set before ft, to recog- 
nize that as the way in which men ought to live. 

2. It is your place to set before the world the simplic- 
ity of the religious life. The world has come to be tired 
of the collisions and confusions of religious dogmas, and 
is crying out for simplicity. Simplicity can only 
come through profound personality. It must be the 
simplicity that fs in Christ. It is for you to mani 
fest above all other Christians the simplicity of 
our faith. It is for you to understand, and to help 
others to understand, that religion does not consist 
in institutions or in ceremonies or in doctrines, but in 
personal loyalty to that great Master whom to see fs 
to love. Ifthe young men in our colleges will set it 
before the world that Christianity is following Jesus 
Christ, and that institutions and ceremonies and doctrines 
are good only as they enable us to follow him with 
more loyalty, think what they would do for the world 
in which we live ! 

8. The third and final work which is given you to do 
as Christian students is the glorification of the measure 
of character as the great end of all. You are to make 
men know that your Christian life and the inspiration 
of your profession and persuasion are not for the sake 
of maintaining dogma jand, building churches, It isfor 





you to recognize that no religion has its purpose ful- 
filled until it has come forth in Christian character. 
That is the one thing that the men around you are 
going to care anything about. You may make your 
doctrine just as orthodox as you please, and you may 
be ever 80 constant in forms of devotion, and you know 
that three-fourths of the men in college will care not 
one pin for the whole thing. But they are themselves 
enough in earnest to know when a man is an earnestly 
good man. And you know that the men around you, 
whatever may be their way of talking, do, in their heart 
of hearts and soul of souls, respect that. 

You know that religion has no chance in any one of 
our colleges unless it {s seen to show forth nobler 
specimens of humanity, and higher relationships be- 
tween the other world and this world, not as a mere 
speculation, but as a perpetual power on the hearts 
of men who live as seeing Him who is invisible and as 
seeking a city which hath foundations whose Builder 
and Maker is God. 

May there be some such result of this Convention, 
making Christian life seem more natural, more simple, 
more powerful for that which men in the bottom of 
their hearts do value—good, high, manly character. 
May some such result come, directly or indirectly, both 
directly and indirectly, from your gathering together 
here. And, in the name of our College and of our 
Christian people, as Dr. Peabody has done before, I bid 
you welcome. 


GOD, OR THE DEVIL? 


By Proressor H. M. Goopwin. 


N a recent number of The Christian Union I find the 
followiog question in the column devoted to Inquir- 
ing Friends: ‘‘In the wordsin Matt. x., 28, ‘Fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell,’ please 
state who is meant by ‘him.’ If God is meant, why is not 
a capital used, as is customary ?” The answer given is 
the common one, that ‘‘nowhere does the Bible exhort 
us to fear the devil ; rather not to fear, but to resist him. 
and he will flee from us. On the contrary, the Bible 
habitually exhorts us to fear God. Moreover, it is not 
true that Satan is able to destroy either soul or body in 
Hades.” 

May I ask the courtesy and patience of The Christian 
Union and its friends while I attempt to show that this 
answer is unsatisfactory, and, although the currently ac- 
cepted interpretation, is one that not only dishonors God, 
but is inconsistent with the spirit of the Saviour’s teach- 
ing in the whole passage of which this a part ? 

A reference to the context will show that he is en 
couraging his disciples, whom he is sending forth *‘ as 
lambs in the midst of wolves,” against the fear of hu- 
man adversaries, who would seek to kill them for their 
fidelity to truth and righteousness. ‘‘ And fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul ; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell” (Gehenna, not Iades, is the 
word here employed). 

The kind of fear of which the Saviour is here speak- 
ing is evidently not religious fear or reverence, which is 
rightly exercised toward God, but dread rather, or that 
natural fear inspired by powerful and deadly foes ; and 
is correctly rendered in the New Version, and also in 
Luke xii., 4: ‘‘ Be not afraid of.” To suppose Jesus 
to be inculcating this kind of fear toward Him whom he 
has taught them to address as Our Father ; or that he 
uses the word ‘‘ fear” in such totally different senses 
in the same senfence—as he must if God be the object 
of fear in the latter clause—is equally shocking to faith 
and reason. 

But the all-conclusive reason against the current inter- 
pretation is the whole spirit and drift of our Saviour’s 
discourse, which is to inspire confidence in God «nd his 
providential care over men, as the great antidote to the 
fear of enemies. ‘ But I say unto you, my friends, be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
bave no more that they can do. But I will forewarn 
you whom ye shall fear.” What an incredible violence 
and contradiction to all that precedes and follows, to 
understand this of God, their Heavenly Father, whose 
protecting crre and love he is seeking to impress on 
their minds by such words as these immediately follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ? 
and not one of them shall fall to the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear not, therefore; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” How discordant and abhorrent 
the thought, implied by the current interpretation, that 
this God, whom the Saviour calls their Father, who 
watches over the sparrows, and numbers the very hairs 
of their heads, and whose providential care and good- 
ness is held up as an argument against fear—that this 
being should be represented in the same breath as an 
object of dread, more to be feared than their worst hu- 
man enemy, able to destroy both soul and body in hell ! 

That this is a forced theological, I might almost say a 
heathen, interpretation, and not the natural meaning of 
the passage, is shown by the remark once made to ma 





by an intell‘'gent Christian lady, who had been trained 
from a child in the school of Christ, and not of Calvin, 
and to whom I was expressing the view I had been led 
to entertain froma recent study of the passage—viz., that 
it referred to the enemy of souls and not to God—shere 
marked that she never supposed it could mean anything 
else. In regard tothe objection that ‘‘the Bible no- 
where exhorts us to fear the devil, but rather to resist 
him ;” certainly we are not to fear him in a cowardly 
sense ; but the Bible frequently exhorts us to be on our 
guard against him as a wily and deadly foe. ‘‘ For your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” This involves, if not phys- 
ical fear, a moral dread and repugnance, as the source 
and instigator of all real evil. 

If it be said that greater power is here conceded to the 
devil than is elsewhere ascribed to him, it is sufficient to 
cite two or three passages of Scripture, the first from 
the lips of Christ himself, who says to the Jews who 
sought to kili him, ‘“‘ Ye are of your father, the devil. 
He was a murderer from the beginning.” In Hebrews 
ii., 14, itis given as a reason why Christ became incar- 
nate, ‘‘ that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil.” Whether 
this refers to pbysical or spiritual death, or, which is 
probable, to both, the whole power of it is attributed to 
this adversary of God and man. 

It is fashionable, I know, in this age, to disbelieve in 
the existence of a personal devil, or a spiri!ual principle 
of evil outside of the human will. But the only alter- 
native is a doctrine of depravity inherent in human na- 
ture, too horrible to contemplate. I, for one, believe in 
the personality and spiritually evil power of the devil, 
as alone accounting for the introduction and the fearful 
ravages of sin and wickedness in this world. I believe 
that this doctrine is not only clearly taught in the Bible, 
but is demonstrated in the experience and _ history of 
mankind. Still, if any choose to understand another 
power, whose reality none can deny, viz., Sin, to be here 
personified by Christ as the real destroyer of both soul 
and body, they at liberty to do so, since no essential 
truth, moral or theological, is compromised by this 
view. But not so with the interpretation which refers 
this destructive power to God. For it is not true that 
God is the destroyer of man, body and soul; and to be- 
lieve this, or to suppose that our Saviour means to teach 
it, is the greatest dishonor and slander on the name and 
character of God. 

T am well aware of the texts that will be cited in sup- 
port of this doctrine—such as Psalm cxlv., 20: ‘‘ The 
Lord preserveth all them that love him, but all the wick 
ed will he destroy.”” And in connection with these, 
those that speak of the wrath and vengeance of God, 
and others ascribing to him human passions, as anger, 
hatred, jealousy, etc.; ¢. g., ‘God is angry with the 
wicked every day.’ ‘‘ He hateth all the workers of in- 
iquity.” A theology built on such texts will not only 
interpret that under consideration as making God the 
destroyer of the soul, but as delighting in the infliction 
of punishment and torment on the wicked. But I am 
also aware of a reconciling princip’e, not often consid 
ered, but absolutely necessary to be kept in mind in our 
interpretation of Scripture ; viz, that many things and 
actions are attributed to God directly, which are only 
permitted in his providence, and for which he cannot 
be deemed responsible, without making him the author 
of sin. A familiar instance is the statement that ‘‘ God 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart,” and the parallel language of 
the prophet: ‘‘ Why bast thou made us to err from 
thy ways, and hardened our heart from thy fear?” To 
which may be added the doctrinally misunderstood 
words in Isaiah, ‘‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him; 
He hath put him to grief.” 

In every instance of seeming conflict between the 
words of the Bible and the intuitions of conscience or 
the teachings and spirit of the Gospel, we are to inter. 
pret the former by the latter, and not sacrifice the deeper 
and truer revelation of God in Christ to the logical 
meaning of a word or symbol. If any one will seri- 
ously reflect, in the light of the Christian revelation, on 
what is meant by the death and destru-tion of a soul, 
he will see the moral contradiction, nay, the horrible 
blasphemy, of attributing such a work to God. 

When the drunken debauchee puts an end to his 
wretched existence by suicide, whether by the quick 
poison of strychnine or the slower poison of rum and 
vicious indulgence, the question may be raised whether 
himself, or the rum-seller, or the devil, is his real de 
stroyer, since all are concerned in his ruin. But it would 
be untrue to say that God destroyed him, although He is 
the author of those laws whose violation has wrought 
this destruction, and although the divine justice is vin 
dicated by his death. 

So in all cases of persistent sin, ending fn the destruc- 
tion of the soul. Every step of such process is against 
the mind and will, the law and the grace of God, inter- 
posed to prevent it. Its consummation, therefore, cannot 
be the work or infliction of God on any principle that 
would not make him the author of sin. Moreover, God 
himself expressly disowng the impeachment. “As | 
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live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of | 
him who dieth.” ‘‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in me is thy help.” ‘Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death,” its own legitimate and necessary 
fruit ; therefore not the work of God, but of the devil. 
And as if to rule out and forever exclude this thought, 
an Apostle writes, ‘‘ Do not err, my beloved brethren. 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights ;” implying that 
every evil thing, which is essentially evil, is from be- 
low, and cometh from the father of lies and of darkness. 
+ It may be said that punishment is an evil inflicted for 
the sake of good, and so is good, true, in the sense of 
chastisement which our Heavenly Father employs for 
the correction and discipline of his children ; and for 
this we are to be thankful, as for every other good gift. 
But the destruction of a soul is a finality of evil that can 
serve no good, and therefore cannot be of God, save in 
the sense of permission, when al] moral and spiritual 
preventives have failed. 

Certain fundamental principles are involved in this 
question, a confusion of which has alone made it a ques- 
tion, and a clear sight of which is sufficient to solve it. 
If eternal death be the infliction of God, then it is good, 
and not evil, and is not the legitimate fruit of sin, as the 
Bible asserts ; since an evil tree cannot bring forth good 
fruit. If it be the direst conceivable evil—the summary 
and consummation of all evils—to save us from which the 
Son of God came into the world and suffered the death 
of the cross ; and if it be said or thought tLat God ia- 
flicts it, then the question is pertinent, What sorc of a 
being do we worship ? Is God the friend or the enemy 
of man? the Saviour or the destroyer of the soul? Is 
Christ the image and revealer of God, or some. better 
apd more benignant being? Did he come to save us 
from some evil which God can inflict, or from some es- 
sentially evil power? Thesc questions jt may be well 
to ponder, that we may se2 how far our ides of God 
are in harmony with the revelation of him in Christ, 
and how far they are tinctured and distorted by the me- 
diveval theology, when,torture was taught anei practiced 
as one of the works of God, and specially pleasing to 
him if inflicted on his enemies. Coming back to the 
main question, what more congruous with the character 
of the devil than that he should seek to destroy both soul 
and body in hell, his own proper place and dominion ? 
and his power to do this who can doubt that has seen 
the wrecks and ruins of humanity in the bells opened in 
this world ? What more incongruous with the charac- 
ter of God as revealed in Christ, who came to destroy the 
works of the devil, what more revolting to faith and 
reason, than that he should himself be a soul-destroyer ? 

Let me add, to prevent misunderstending, that the 
interpretation here advocated does not set aside the doc. 
trine of eternal punishment, properly understood, as 
necessarily connected with eternal sin. The question 
whether any sou! will continue forever unrepentant and 
unforgiven is wholly apart from the question of what 
power holds it in sin, and consequently in eternal death. 
The awful mystery and the terrible consequences of sin 
are not relieved, but deepened, by the fact that the un- 
dying worm and the qu«nchless fire—whatever there 
may be—are not of God’s creation, and may be beyond 
his power of redemption. 

OLivet, Mich. 





THE INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER'S 


PRAYERS.’ 

ORE than thirty years ago, one lovely Sabbath 
morning, eight young men, students in a Jaw 
school, were walking slong the banks of a stream that 
flows into the Potomac River not far from the city of 
Washington. They were going to a grove, in a retired 
place, to spend the hours of that holy day in playing 
cards. Each of them had a flask of wine in his pocket. 
They were the sons of praying mothers. As they were 
walking alony, amusing each other with idle jests, the 
bell of a church, in a little village about two miles off, 
began to ring. It sounded to the ears of those thought- 
less young men as plainly as though it were only on the 
other side {of the little stream along which they were 
walking. Presently one of their number, whose name 
was George, stopped, and ssid to the friend nearest to 
him that he would 7go no further, but would return to 
the village and gotochurch. His friend called out to 
their companions, who were a little ahead of him: 
‘* Boys! boys! come back here. George is getting re 
ligious. We must helphim. Come on, and let's baptize 
him by immersion in the water.” In a moment they 
formed a circle round him. They told him that the 
only way in which he could save himself from having 

a cold bath was by going with them. 

In a calm, quiet, but earnest way, he ssid : 

“] know very well that you have power enough to 
put me in the water and hold me there till I am drowned ; 
and if you choose you can do so, and I will make no re- 
sistance ; but listen to what I have to say, and then do 
as you think best. 











2 From “ Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. (Philadel- 
phia : George Barrie. 
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“You all know that I am 200 milesaway from home ; 


| but you do not know that my mother is a helpless, bed- 


ridden invalid. I never remember seeing her out of her 
bed. Iam her youngest child. My father could not afford 
to pay for my schooling ; but our teacher is a warm friend 
of my father, and offered to take me without any 
charge. He was very anxious for me to come ; but 
mother would not consent. The struggle almost cost 
her what little life was left to her. At length, after 
many prayers on the subject, she yielded, and said I 
might go. The preparations for my leaving home were 
soon made. My mother never said a word to me on the 
subject till the morning when I was to leave. After I 
had eaten my breakfast she sent for me, and asked if 
everything was ready. I told her all was ready, and I 
was only waiting for the stage. At her request I 
kneeled beside her bed. With her loving Lands upon 
my head she prayed for her youngest child. Many and 
many a night since then I have dreamed that whole 
scene over. It is the happiest recollection of my life. 
I believe, till the day of my death, I shall be able to re- 
peat every word of that prayer. Then she spoke to me 
thus : 

***My precious boy, you do not know—you never 
can know, the agony of a mother's heart in pa:ting, for 
the last time, from her youngest child. When you 
leave home you will have looked for the last time, this 
side of the grave, on the face of fher who loves you as 
no other mortal does or can. Your father cannot afford 
the expense of your making us visits during the two 
years that your studies will occupy. I cannot possibly 
live as long as that. The sands in the hour-glass of my 
life have nearly run out. In the far-off, strange place to 
which you are going there will be no loving mother to 
give you counsel in time of trouble. Seek counsel and 
help from God. Every Sabbath morning, from ten to 
eleven o'clock, I will spend the hour in prayer for you. 
Wherever you may be during this sacred hour, when 
you hear the church-bells ringing, let your thoughts 
come back to this chamber, where your dying mother 
will be agonizing in prayer for you. BzutI hear the 
stage coming. Kiss me: farewell ! 

“Boys, I never expect to see my mother again on 
earth. But, by the help of God, I mean to meet her in 
heaven.” 

As George stopped speaking the tears were streaming 
down hischeeks. Helooked at hiscompanions. Their 
eyes were all filled with tears. 

In a moment the ring was opened which they had 
formed about him. He passed out, and went to church. 
He had stood up for the right against great odds. They 
admired him for doing what they had not courage to do. 
They all followed him tochurcb. On their way there 
each of them quietly threw away his cards and his wine- 
flask. Never again did any of those young men play 
cards on the Sabbath. From that day they all became 
changed men. Six of them died Christians, and are now 
in heaven. George is an able Christian lawyer in Iowa; 
and his friend, the eighth of the party, who wrote this 
account, has been for many years an earnest, active 
member of thechurch. Here were eight men converted 
by the prayers of that good Christian woman. And if 
we only knew all the results of their examples and their 
labors, we should have a grand illustration of the influ- 
ence of a mother’s prayers. 


THE HIDDEN MAN. 

HE fruitfulness of the mind is something immense, 

immeasurable. Waves of feeling rise, roll through 
the mind, and leaveno more effect behind them than the 
waves of unknown seas that have rolled solitary for 
centuries by day and by night. How much there is of 
purpose that it blighted and barren! How much there 
is in goodness, how much in sweetness, how much in 
love, that runs the circuits and touches all the shores of 
human possibility, but never comes out nor shows itself ! 
How many there are doomed by necessity, like fragrant 
trees in the great tropical wilderness—fragrant for ages, 
but neither brute, beast, nor man ever smells their 
sweetness! How many there are that live in society who 
are capable of issuing sweetness that should be of 
influence and that should make a very summer 
around about them, but there is no channel, and 
they die without opportunity! The great hidden 
soul had no tongue, nor possibility of using it if it 
had one. Prolific fancies glitter and fill the world in the 
mind of many, and yet never have any more substantial 
existence than that, never bave outward exposition. 
Feelings are like drops of water. They form rivers and 
roll slowly on, with only here and therea sounding fall, 
and empty themselves into the eternities. The loom 
works on, but the fabric is invisible. I think that one 
day’s thought of an active, sensitive mind, possessed of 
emotion and imagination, would, if written down, fill 
an encyclopedic volume ; realizing the Oriental exag- 
geration of Jobn, that if all that Christ had said and 
done were written, every one, even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written. If 
we should, by imagination, conceive that our life some. 
where takes form and record as in a book, and that when 


we rise to the visibility of the invisible, and should behold 
our outward and inward life biographically recorded—we 
should then stand appalled at the fruitfulness of the 
man within, the hidden man. We are to bear in mind 
that there is very much of thought which goes on and 
is of valueand sometimes very precious, that absolutely 
fails for want of any expression. Men cannot organize 
all the matter that they can think about. Men cannot 
send forth all the affections that they can breed within 
themselves ; and it seems to be one of the laws uf evo- 
lution that the copious part of the human vocabulary 
is that which expresses matcrial ideas and material exist- 
ences ; but that asevolution develops the higher man, the 
vocabulary cannot follow it. Our Janguage is thinnest and 
poorest when the human soul in its hidden resources is the 
highest and the noblest. Men can express physical acts 
and physical life, but when the social element comes in 
and demands higher language, we are obliged to double 
the words, to give them two meanings; and when 
higher forms of refinement come we are obliged to give 
a third meaning to certain combinations of language ; 
but when we come to ineffable things there is no lan- 
guage adequate, and we are obliged to resort again to 
picture language, to symbols and signs, which are rev- 
elations to those who are wise enough to understand 


them. 

This hidden man, then, may be cal'eJ, in respect to 
those things that are the highest and the best in this life, 
the silent man; for we can say least of the things most 
wortby to be expressed ; and this great silence may be 
said to determine character and condition very largely. 
They that know how to repress the lower and the evil 
that is generated within are on the platform of morality 
ascending toward spirituality ; and those that ascend 
to the highest forms canvexpress but little. Yet they 
have, as it were, a palace within themselves, out of 
which in days of trouble or trial come forth inexhaustible 
stores of strength and of consolation. Consider a mo- 
ment the moral character of this hidden activity, of this 
hidden existence of man. Inthe New Testament it is 
declared that a man is not what he does, but what that 
is which inspires him to do. With mapy men coward- 
ice goes for consclence. Maultitudes of men forbear 
crimes or vice through base fear ; otherwise they would 
ramp and riot almost with the beasts of the field. Multi- 
tudes of men there are who, if they were to act out all 
the thoughts in them, would be ecourgers and destroyers 
of the human race, plagues, animate and organized 
pests. A man is what he thinks, a man is what he 
feels, a man is what he desires. In other words, 
the hidden man is the real man that goes to judg- 
ment; not what we work out, but what we desirc to 
work out; not merely the moral character of the act 
that is completed, but the moral character of the inten- 
tion and design within. This, upon the plan of Chris- 
tianity, determines the moral character of every man. 
And when you come to apply the great law of divine 
charity in equity, what infamous criminals we are! If 
I should take a neighbor at advantage and by cunning 
misdirection bankrupt him and s nd bim forth into life, 
stripped ; if I should take his children, and with mal- 
treatment send them down the currents of life demoral- 
ized and ruined, what language would be tco harsh to 
characterize my conduct, what form of justice too 
severe? Yet I sit, a silent man, and hate them and 
traduce them in my thoughts, and oppress them in my 
wishes, and even think of their murder, which I dare 
not execute. If aman should be without purity, and 
indulge in absolute and unwashed license, who would 
look upon him with tolerance? He would be vomited 
out of society. Yet how many men, seducers, culprits, 
have passion in the silence of their souls ; commit every 
foul crime and every vice. It isthe hidden man which 
is at once the glory and the shame of mankind: the 
rich of thought and pure of purpose, whose life perhaps 
can bring forth but little outward fruit, but who store 
up for the eternities grand knowledges, impulses, and 
actions ; and, dn the other side, the men who maintain 
an external decorum, but are full of all uncleanliness. 
How society teaches us to wash the outside of the cup, 
or the platter, or the dish! How much there is infamous 
before God and stenchiul before men, if it were only 
brought out and made known to us! This hidden man 
is more beautiful than any of you think, and more hor- 
rible. The saint dwells in many a bosom not far re- 
moved from the very angels of the throne itself. Devils 
inhabit the heart of many and many a ‘‘respectable” 
man. Oh, bring out yoursilent man; make him speak, 
unroll what is written in his thought! Bring from the 
loom of his inward activity the fabric, and let men see 
what he has wrought, and what figures are worked into 
the pattern! How many men could hold up their faces 
then? And how many men who have produced nothing 
for the market, not much for the neighborhood, little 
for the uses that are common on earth ; that have neither 
the pen of the ready writer, nor the tongue of the orator, 
nor the wings of the poet, are rich unto God! They 
dwelt in their meditations, and their imaginations remain 
untranslated into human language or into human con- 





ditions, but. they are rich toward God.—[Hewry Warp 
BEECHER. 





March 5, 1885, — 


Gue Evenina same. 


AN EVENING WITH THE SHANS.’ 


As the little group gathered about the Evening Lamp 
once more, eager to examine the richly illustrated new 
book of travels by the author of ‘‘ Across Chrysé,” it 
was discovered that not one knew the whereabouts of 
the country and the people therein described. A vague 
idea that it was ‘‘ East of India” was the most definite 
information put forward. A glance at the excellent 
map accompanying ‘‘ Amongst the Shans” showed{the 
Shan States and Shan Iadependent Ccuntry to be a 
mountainous territory directly north of Siam, the ‘‘ Land 
of the White Elephant,” and southwest of China, the 
‘‘Flowery Kingdom.” As in Mr. Colquhoun’s former 
books, the comparative freshness of the subject, his 
powers of accurate observation, and his skill in graphic 
description make the volume a highly enjoyable and 
instructive one. As the father turned over the leaves, 
he read aloud from time to time passages which may 
interest the outer circle around the Evening Lamp : 

GOLDEN PAGODAS. 

The pagodas, resplendent with their gold-leaf cover- 
ing, are the first objects that fix the gaze of the stranger 
on his arrival in Burmah or Siam. The spreading of 
the gold is the favorite act of the Buddhist devotees. 
The quantity tbat is used in Siam, the Shan States, Cam- 
bodia, and Burmah must be very great ; and the amount 
that has been used during the many centuries that this 
custom has been carried on would, if it could be men- 
tioned, seem incredible. That the practice is an ancient 
one may be seen by the decoration, not only of the 
images of Buddha, but of the ceilings, beams, and 
entrance pillars in the magnificent Kbmer temples, the 
ruins of which are found to the east of the Ménam- 
Mékong hills, between the twelfth and sixteenth degrees 
of latitude. These ruins have for many years been a 
puzzle to the antiquarian. Some of them have been 
built in terraces one above another, like the famous 
temple of Boeroe Boedor in Java; others are made of 
cross galleries; the terraces and the galleries, in each 
case, leading to a central temple, which is always a 
tower. The best design is that in which the two plans 
are seen in the same building, as in the famous temple 
at Ancor Wat. All the temples that have been exam- 
ined, with the exception of those at Ancor Thom and 
Athvea, have their principal faces turned to the east. 

The huge stones used in the building, often weighing 
from seven to eight tons, the distance they had to be 
brought, from eighteen to thirty miles, the immense 
size of the buildings, their wonderful design and artistic 
finish and ornamentation, bespeak not only the master- 
mind of an architect and artist, but that of an engineer. 
Well might M. Mouhot, on seeing one of these temples, 
declare it to be ‘‘a rival to that of Solomon, and erected 
by eome Michael Angelo ; it might take an honorable 
place beside our most beautiful buildings, It is grander 
than anything left to us by Greece or Rome.” 

PRIESTS AND MONASTERIES. 


The monasteries of the priests are similar in size to 
temples, but not ornamented ; the interior is partitioned 
eff into small rooms for their accommodation, rendering 
tke building very dark. Thc numerous trees about these 
religious buildings render them cool and pleasant ; and 
the grounds, which are surrounded by a low brick wall, 
are kept very neatly swept and are evidently well looked 
after. We soon became convinced that the priests are 
by no means as strict in the observance of their duties 
as the Burmese priesthood. They are seen at all hours, 
and in every direction, loitering about idly, mixing with 
the people, sitting in the bazar, conversing with women, 
even entering private houses at night, riding elephants, 
eating after the sun has passed the meridian, devouring 
flesh, selling what is given for use in the monasteries, 
and bowing to the chief and his wife, according to native 
report. Many of them indulge in spirits and cock-fight- 
ing, go about with unshod feet, wear gold and jewelry ; 
‘convert ” tad stones, supposed to be precious, into a 
resemblance of good ones ; mix themselves up, to use a 
Burmese expression, in the affairs of women ; and, in 
fact,do many things that they are strictly enjoined by their 
rules not to do. During their Lent, which is supposed 
to be observed for forty-eight days, they receive grand 
offerings, selling most of the articles received for the 
highest prices which are obtainable. Pwais, or plays, 
some of them by no means moral, are constantly given 
by tLe people in Lent; and the priests themselves, 
directly against their vows, indulge in music, every 
kyoung, or monastery, being well supplied with flutes, 
cymbals, and drums. On the whole, we were forced to 
the conclusion that the majority of these priests were 
idle, good-for- nothing, illiterate, and dissolute men. To 
use McLeod's words, the yellow robe, in fact, appears 





1 Amongst the Shans. By Archibald Ross Colquhoun, A.M.L. 
C.E., F.R.G.S. With Historical Sketch by Holt 8. Hallet, M.T. 
C.E., F.R.G.S., and an Introduction on “ The Cradle of the Shan 
Race,” by Terrien Laconperie. (New York : Scribner and Wel- 
ford, 1885.) Fifty full-page illustrations, 
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to be the emblem of idleness, ease, and debauchery. 
Their only literature consists of a few Pali manuscripts, 
and copies of the pwais usually performed. 

BUDDHIST AND ANAMITE CONVERTS. 

It is the experience of both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missionaries that it is very difficult to convert 
a Buddhist ; indeed, some of the latter priests have told 
me that, although they had gathered in many Hindus 
and hill-people to their flock, whom they might truly 
count as Christians, yet the Buddhists were as goats 
amongst their sheep, and jumped in and out of their fold 
as it suited their convenience. They had merely joined 
them for the sake of browsing, for some little temporary 
advantage, and could never for a certainty be counted as 
part of the flock. 

It is true that there have been many converts amongst 
the Anamites, but then their religion can hardly be called 
Buddhism ; it is a curious compound derived from many 
sources, and they have so little zeal in any one particle 
of the said olio that it is difficult to know what to call 
them. M. de Carne, who would naturally speak well 
of what was, when he wrote, the last, best gift of Fortune 
to France, asserts that they are all frecthinkers. Any- 
how, they seem to be an unpleasant pcople to study, 
much more to have to liveamongst. .. . 

The description given by Abbé Gagelin of the character 
of this hideous and uncouth race (the Anamites) is quite 
as displeasing as their appearance. He says, speaking 
of his own Christian servants: ‘‘ All sensibility seems 
deadened against them ; they are very proud, and great 
cheats. There js so little affection among them, that 
the nearcst relations never think of embracing ; even a 
child, returning to his parents after a ten years’ absence, 
would not think of such a thing. Among brothers and 
sisters it would be considered almost a scandal. They 
will not permit us missionaries to caress a child, not even 
ababy. This coldness is not confined to their domestic 
relations ; under an ardent sky, which would warm the 
imagination, they, in their stupid sang-froid, will not 
tolerate in a preacher the slightest movement or gest- 
ure.” Could Dante have invented a purgatory more 
complete for the torture of ardent French missionaries ! 

THE ZIMME SOLDIERY. 

They were, without exception, the drollest and most 
fantastic-looking warriors I ever set eyes on. A 
regiment of light infantry had apparently supplied most 
of them with its cast-off clothing, which had since been 
worn into the resemblance of a scarecrow. The officers 
and sergeants, however, compensate1 for the poor 
appearance of the rank and file. Their uniforms were 
bedizened with tawdry gold lace, stitched on apparently 
at whatever places suggested themselves to the individual 
fancy of the wearer. Their swords were of European 
pattern, but so hung as if for the special purpose of 
tripping up their wearers. ‘The most curious surprise 
was to hear the words of command given in Indian- 
English. ‘‘ Who come dar ?” had even taken possession 
of Zimmé. It was very amusing to watch them receiv- 
ing the chaos, or officials, who came to visit us, and it 
was difficult to restrain our laughter, which, had we 
given way to it, would have caused them grave offense. 
The formula never varied. It was a case of ‘ guard, 
turn out,” and out they turned, higgledy-piggledy, one 
on top of the other, this fellow in full war paint, that 
one in a dish-clout, another one io half uniform and 
half native garb ; such a comical guard as would make 
the fortune of a Christian pantomime. could it only be 
reproduced faithfully on the stage. The chao arrived, 
each saluted as pleased him best, and at the time which 
suited him’; the only fixed rule—rather curious one— 
being that notwo men should do reverence at the same 
time or in the same manner. 

MONKEYS AND TIGERS. 

Although the forests are said to be full of game, yet 
we saw littleas we went along our beaten track; but 
tigers are so numerous in certain parts that buts have to 
be buflt in the trees asa protection from them. In 
Siam rewards are offered for killing them ; a slave re- 
ceives his liberty, a fiee man is exempted from military 
service, and a soldier is raised a grade in the service, who 
kills one. McLeod, in his journal, frequently mentions 
their depredations ; one party of Chinese he met had 
just lost two men and four ponies by their raid ; and his 
party were constantly kept on the alert by their neighbor- 
hood, and at one time they saw three of the beasts mov- 
ing about. In North Siam the natives generally say that 
the chattering of monkeys indicates the likelihood of a 
tiger beiog in the vicinity ; their fright is not at all un- 
natural, as tigers are as fond of them as the carpenter 
was of the oysters he sv deeply sympathized with. The 
plan followed by these tigers iscurious. When they see 
the monkeys sporting on the branches, they craw] 
through the grassto the tree, give it a sudden blow with 
the shoulder, as children do to get apples or nuts, and 
the poor creatures, which the blow shakes down, are 
devoured forthwith—so report says. 

FUNERALS AND MARRIAGES. 


Choos and officials of rank are, strange to say, gener. 
ally buried. Previous to the interment the body is em- 
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balmed and kept above ground for several months, dur 
ing which period the friends and relatives are entertained 
with Shan prrais (or plays), wrestling matches, dances, 
gambling parties, and other diversions more festive than 
funereal in their nature. The face of the dead chao is 
invariably covered with a mask of gold or silver ; but we 
were unable to find out whether this wasa religious, or 
merely a decorative, custom. After a body is burnt, 
the ashes are gathered together and buried. 

The prrats are often very well acted. In those that 
we visited, the characters were taken by female children 
from ten to twelve years of age; their training had beem 
admirable, and they entered into their parts of princes 
and princesses, etc., as if born to them. The best com 
pany that we saw was at the house of the chief, who re 
galed us with an excellent dinner, cooked by a Chinese 
chef ; the beverages, however, were execrable, and re- 
sembled those Greek wines Dr. Doran tells us about, 
that corroded the inside to the likeness of a sieve. On 
this occasion the stage waserec'ed in the courtyard, and 
was made of an irregular up-and-down rockery work, 
with little houses on each side for entrances and exits, 
the whole reminding one of the pattern on a willow plate. 
It was more of a spectacle than a play, according toour 
European ideas ; the children acted their parts in it to 
perfection, and the band was the best which we heard 
during our stay at Zimmé. The dresses were rich and 
very handsome ; of course, not understanding the lan- 
guage, the plot was not very clear to us, but it consisted 
of the usual vicissitudes in the lives of princes and 
princesses, where forced separations and doleful occur- 
rences ended at length inthe mutual happiness and bliss, 
for ever after, of both parties. The assembly was ar. 
ranged according to our High Church notions—the 
ladies on one side and the gentleman on the other. 
Which had charge of the children, I forget ; but as the 
Shans are proud and fond of the little ones, I presume 
they were naturally divide]. 

Marriages are usually arranged by some old profes- 
sional go-between, or match-maker ; but of course, insuch 
a liberal-minded country, the young people have seen a 
good deal of each other beforehand, the usual amorous 
glances have passed, the excruciating moonlight sere- 
nades have been performed, and the little tale, which, as 
some poet has truly remarked, ‘‘keeps the world from 
growing old,” has been toldand listened to. Intherare 
instances where a professional medium is not employed, 
the coy youth asks the blushing maiden for a flower in 
her hair. 

AT HMINE LONG-GYEE. 

The chief official of the place is appointed from 
Bangkok, and is blessed with only one wife. This is a 
most unusual circumstance amongst officers in these 
parts, but he compensates for his abstemiousness by 
the number of his female attendants. He wore an official 
costume, a strange olio, composed of a new German picke! 
haube, asecond-hand military jacket, a Siamese sarong, 
and French polished shoes. His gentility was further 
evidenced by the length of his finger-nails, which 
showed the impossibility of his having performed 
manual labor for at least a year. 

In the bazar we noticed, as is usual in the East, 
arsenic, vitriol, and other poisonous drugs lying in close 
proximity to more innocent medicines. One specific we 
found, though not in common use by tke natives, was 
highly prized. It was locally known as Bangilla. No 
sp2cimen of it could be procured in the bazar, and our 
worthy medico was much puzzled as to what this 
famous panacea could be. After much search an empty 
bottle was found, when it turned out to be no other 
than the far-famed American ‘ pain-killer.” 

ELEPHANTS ON THE MARCH. 

It is amusing to watch the females when accompanied 
by their young on the line of march. Not only does 
the mother take peculiar care of the little one, but in 
the case of any accident, such as slipping downa khud, 
or ravine, all the other females at once leave the track, 
and rush to render their assistance. The tender con- 
sideration of the mother for its offspring is shown in its 
constant watchfulness, even when mounted and in use; 
and never for a moment is the young one Jeft to roam 
out of sight, and even the iron goad of the cruel driver 
thrust into its head will not prevent it from attending to 
its young one. 

While crossing the hills between Pahpoon and 
Main Long-gyce, some of the places passed by the 
elephants were alarmingly precipitous, It was interest- 
ing to sce the manner in which they cautiously 
clambered up a broken hillside, or slid down, belly 
almost touching the ground, the opposite declivity, 
always slippery and frequently approaching the perpen 
dicular. When crossing a stream cr swampy ground, 
they sounded the depth before each step was taken, 
literally feeling their way, with their trunks thrown for- 
ward. Their instinct seemed to approach almost to 
human judgment and discretion, and astonished us 
greatly. When crossing an unfordable river, like the 
Salween, the body is usually completely under water, 
while the trunk is just sufficiently elevated to enable 
them to breathe. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.’ 


The publication of a new and low-priced edition of 
the works of Hans Christian Andersen, the children’s 
friend and most charming of tale-tellers, has called out 
several papers of reminiscence and eulogy. One of 
these, lately published in ‘‘ Scandinavia,” contains 
several anecdotes of interest which we think have never 
before been told. The article is unsigned, but the 
writer was clearly personally acquainted with Andersen, 
and gives a frank and appreciative estimate of his 
character. That he was adored by children. that in 
his private life he was the same delightful story-teller as 
in his books, that his nature was one of the simplest, 
purest, and gentlest, is known to all, but we have never 
seen the point so clearly brought out as by this writer 
that Andersen was essentially achild in his peculiar 
weaknesses and oddities as well as in the simple purity 
of his mind. ‘‘ What a child you are, Andersen !” said 
afriend. ‘‘ All right,” he answered, pleasantly ; “‘ but, 
you know, only those who become little children shall 
enter the kingdom of God.” And the writer adds, he 
meant it, fully and truly. Again, ‘‘ Everybody seemed 
to think themselves called upon to educate Andersen. 
Men who did not know how to make allowances for 
his peculiarities often wounded him deeply ; even 
children would try to lead him. Telling stories one 
day, and a story of his own, a little girl cried out: ‘ No, 
Andersen, that’s too bad, you do not even know your 
own stories,’ and, answering a glance from her mamma, 
she continued, ‘ but it is so; I'll go and get the bvok.’ 
How well Iremember his tall, gaunt figure, his shining 
boots, his well-brushed hair, and his sweet smile as he, 
stooping down to her, and patting her head, excused 
himself, ‘ I know so many stories, don’t you see ?’” 

So this genius, with the imagination and perfection of 
style possessed by few literary artists. would shrink 
from hearing others speak of death or sickness, but 
“would entertain not only his friends but the public 
with his own toothaches.” His realization of his own 
narratives was something amazing. ‘“‘ ‘ What is this, 
Andersen ?’ asked a friend, entering his bedroom, and 
seeing a long rope coiled upon a table. ‘ That? Oh! 
hum ! don’t you see, there is only one entrance to the 
house. If the stairs should burn I would be burned 
up alive ; now I have had a hook, a strong hook, placed 
outside the window. I wake up! I see the flames ! 
I hurry to the window, put this loop on the hook, slide 
down triumphant—saved!!’ ‘But these gloves? 


‘ Well, if I had not had them I should have hurt my | 


hands awfully,’ and he sat down pale, excited, from 
this terrible experience.” 

One more anecdote we must repeat from among those 
so well told by the writer in ‘‘ Scandinavia.” It is won- 
derfully characteristic of the man : 

‘*One evening Mr. B. and Mr. C., occupying two 
seats to the right in the orchestra of the Royal Theater 
in Copenhagen, were talking about H. C. Andersen, 
and the talk was not exactly in a strain of admiration, 
when the latter entered from the opposite side and took 
his seat, smiling, bowing, nodding to all sides, saluting 
with his fingers to the lips, to the heart, with a profu- 
sion of animation in the whole person, which contrasted 
singularly with that expression of half-sad vacancy 
which fell over his face as soon as he felt securely 
seated with his back to the audience. 

“**T feel,’ continued Mr. C., with his eyes on Ander- 
sen, ‘a kind of aversion to that man, for which I can 
give no satisfactory reason, perhaps no reason at all, 
but which more than once has made me avoid his com- 

ny.’ 

“~The feeling is recipiocal,’ answered Mr. B., with 
a discreet smile, and then he added, hesitatingly, but 
with an open, Jirect, intended sincerity in his blue eyes, 
‘for he called you this very morning, in my presence, a 
tramp in broadcloth.’ 

“Mr. C. arose, went straight to Andersen, told him 
the story, and asked for an explanation. 

‘Andersen looked up, completely bewildered and 
frightened. But suddenly he rose, took Mr. C. by the 
arm, dragged him out into the anteroom and along the 
corridor, all the while whispering in a low, flurried 
voice : ‘Come! come! the man is in despair. We must 
haste. You don’t know what one feels, when one has 
done suchathing. He might take his own life,’ etc. 
Atthe otherend of the corridor they overtook Mr. B., 
burrying on his overcoat, and with a face which gave 
the explanation more plainly and more fully than any 
words of Andersen could have done. But Andersen 
said nothing. He just caught the fiying foe around the 
waist, and immediately began to help him off the over- 
coat, all the while patting him on the shoulder, stroking 
him on the cheek, and trying to console and comfort 
him. ‘It is nothing. Such freaks human nature is 





1 omplete Works of Hans Christian Andersen. 7% vols. $10. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


liable to. Don’t lose your good evening on account of 
that nonsense,’ ete. 

*‘Not one word about lying or slandering. Not one 
word about forgiving and forgetting. Nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, but the imtensest anxiety, the tenderest 
exertions, to blot out forever the evil which bad been 
done, and restore the evil-doer to his own true self.” 

This new edition is in excellent form, and will no 
doubt find its way into many libraries; the volumes 
which make it up are among the rare books which have 
an almost equal charm for young and old. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS.’ 


““The Messages of the Books” is Canon Farrar’s 
attempt to preach a separate discourse on each of the 
New Testament Books as a complete whole, with in- 
troductory discourses on ‘‘ The Four Gospels,” ‘‘ The 
| Form of the Epistles,” ‘‘St. Paul’s Thirteen Epistles,” 
| and with appended notes. Thinking that ‘‘ much of the 
‘labor bestowed on isolated texts is wasted,” or worse 
| than wasted, since mere fragments are often ‘“ mis- 
' quoted and misapplied,” he deals here with whole sec- 
! tions, to set forth their scope, meaning, and history. 
| The attempt to do this is not so uncommon as he 
| thinks, but has seldom been carried out so completely. 
' Certainly it ought to be encouraged, so that the Script- 





| ures may be treated more like the best works of human | 


| genius, and so that the tendency to construct one’s the- 

ology or fo sustain one’s spiritual life by means of a 
. few familiar or favorite texts may be checked. But 
| this is a volume of lectures rather than sermons; nor is 


; its title strictly applicable, for the ‘‘ Messages” are not | 


_ 80 much of or out of the Books as on or about them. 


| Nor does the volume add much to the author's previous | 


| works on the Gospels and Epistles, except that it puts 
their substance into very acceptable and more popular 
shape. The discourses are scholarly in thought, rich in 
learning, effluent in diction, and picturesque in style, 
though sometimes faulty in arrangement, and fanciful, 
or at least questionable, on minor points. 

Canon Farrar does not take the books in that strict 
chronological order which he strongly advocates. He 
does not say much about their authenticity or canon- 
icity. He begias with the Gospels, holding that the 
first three were written within forty and the fourth 
within fifty years of the death of Christ, and, further, 


may have been preceded by fragments of written, as all 
were certainly by cycles of oral, teaching. In notes, he 
maintains the ‘‘ hypothesis of a fixed oral tradition 
gradually reduced to writing” as opposed to ‘‘ the bor- 
| rowing theory,” “‘ the primitive Gospel theory,” and ‘‘ the 
tendency theory ;” he regards the opinion that Matthew 
| wrote originally in Hebrew as a probable mistake of 
| Papias; he says of Mark xvi., 9-20, that “the number 
of competent critics who still believe it to be genuine is 
diminishing.” He treats Matthew and Mark better than 
Luke or John—not arguing the important and disputed 
question as to wien Luke was written, and calling John 
“the gospel of symbolism” because mystic numbers 
seem to prevuil in its structure! His discourse on the 
“Form of the Epistles” is one of the best, with its note 
on “Early Christian Pseudepigraphy.” He treats ad- 
mirably the ‘‘ Acts,” ‘‘ Ephesians,” ‘‘ Hebrews,” and 
the ‘‘Ap>calypse.” The appended ‘ Notes,” giving 
“leading ideas,” ‘‘special expressions,” ‘‘ outlines,” 
*‘ dates,” and other points of critical interest, have no 
little va uc for scholars. Nor do we object to such doc- 
trinal hints as these: ‘“‘ The essence of St. Paul's evan- 
gelical theology may be expressed far better by the two 
words ‘in Christ’ than even by the formula ‘ Justifica- 
tion by faith.’” ‘*God shut up all into disobedience that 
he might pity all. Limit the all ¢f you will and as you 
will, but the more we trust God the more we shall hope 
in him.” ‘‘ By telling us of a Gospel to the dead—by 
thus exiending the all-embracing blessedness of Christ’s 
atoning work even to dead men who once were dis- 
obedient, St. Peter enlarged the circle of life and light 
and flung one gleaming ray from the Sun of Righteous- 
nss to the furthest circumference of that illimitable 
circie which includes the spirits of men beyond the 
grave.’ But we insist that ‘‘the larger hope” should 
take in all moral good as the final goal, instead of any 
one kind or degree of good, and accept the last word of 
the Judge himself, and not try to provide somehow for 
the et. rnal future without any clear Scriptural support 
or war-ant. 





UNIVERSALISM IN AMERICA.’ 


The Rev. Dr. Eddy, in his first volume of the history 
of *‘ Universalism in America,” will enable his readers 
to obtain ample information concerning the beginning 
and growth of the Universalist denomination in this 
cmaniry. The period covered in this first installment of 
his history is from 1636 to 1800. The author has long 





' The Messages of the Books. By Canon Farrar, (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50.) 

2 Universalism in America. A History. By Richard Eddy, D.D. 
(Boston ; Universalist Publishing House.) 





that the first was actually written first, while all of them | 


been a laborious student of all documents which would 
enable him to achieve his task. An honored preacher 
in his denomination, a member of the historical socie- 
ties of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, he shows him- 
self well fitted to be the present historian of his denomi- 
naticn. 

In his ‘‘ Introduction” Dr. Eddy claims that ‘‘ Uni- 
versalism, the doctrine of the final holiness of all men, 
through the grace of God revealed in Jesus Christ, has 
been held and defended, in some form, in all the Chris- 
tian ages.” In the ‘‘ Sybilline Oracles,” in the works of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, President of the Catechetical 
School at Alexandria; in the teachings of Origen, his 
pupil and successor in the school, and who was also in 
charge, for several years, of the school at Cwesarea; in 
the liturgy of the Nestorians—our author finds the utter 
ances of early Universalism. He declares that four out 
of the six early theological schools were advocates of 
this theory of human destiny. He then proceeds to 
show that Universalism entered America through at 
least five channels, ‘‘independent of the teachings of 
John Murray, who is commonly called the Father of 
Universalism in the New World.” These five channels 
were ‘‘The Mystics,” ‘‘ The Moravians,” ‘‘ The Dun- 
kers,” ‘‘ The Episcopalians,” ‘‘ The Congregationalists.” 
Copious extracts are given ‘o prove his point. He then 
, tells the story of John Murray and Elhanan Winchester, 
both of whom were Trinitarian Universalists. It was 
‘not till 1795 that Hosea Ballou, a convert from the 
Baptists, preached Universalism upon a Unitarian basis. 
We cannot enumerate all the names of the preachers 
from whom Dr. Eddy has made ample quotations 
Three names of distinguished laymen also appear—Sir 
| Harry Vane, Governor of Massachusetts, Dr. Benjamin 





j Franklin, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Pennsylvania. 
; The struggles of the early preachers, the opposition of 
' their Partialist brethren, the various theories of the dif. 
' ferent advocates, are all fully told, and we shall await 

with interest the appearance of the second volume. In 

nearly all the period covered by this volume it is evi 
; dent that the belief in final universal salvation was 
{| based, in the last analysis, upon the “atonement of 
| Christ.” He had died for all, so the early preachers 
said; therefore all men would at last be saved. We 
shall probably learn in the second volume of the great 
influence of Hosea Ballou in changing the Universalist 
body from Trinitarianism to Unitarianism, and of the 
present views of the denomination concerning God and 
Christ and Scriptures and Future Punishment. Mean- 
while we commend this volume to the students of relig- 
ious opinions. 


AN OLD SAILOR’S YARNS.’ 

One of the best-known figures on ‘“‘ Newspaper Row” 
in this city is that of Captain Coffin, general reporter 
of ships and yachting news for the ‘‘ World ” news- 
paper. Sprung from one of the famous sailor fami- 
lies of Nantucket, he went early to sea, asa matter 
of course, and in due time reached that summit 
of every eastern coast boy's ambition—the quarter deck 
of asailing ship. Steam and the decline of the mer- 
chant marine caused him to turn his attention to litera- 
ture, and a few years ago aseries of tales under the 
above title began in the ‘‘ World,” and soon attracted 
the attention of all lovers of sea literature. There was 
about thea. a certain salt and tarry flavor that is rarely 
found in a sea story, simply because few genuine sailors 
possess the literary instinct, and because literary men 
are rarely good sailors, Captain Coffin happily com- 
bines both qualifications, and his stories are told just as 
an old ‘‘ packetarian” might tell them. The fifteen 
‘‘yarns”’ included in the present volume are, in general, 
judiciously selected, though we miss several which 
might well have been included in the list. If the public, 
however, appreciates as it ought this first installment, 
there remains an abundant store from which to make 
other equally entertaining selections, and the publisher 
will no doubt be ready to meet any reasonable demands 
The author occasionally makes characteristic digressions 
into the purely technical realm of seamanship, as, for 
instance, when he tells how to close-reef a main topsail 
when running before agale. Of course such directions 
are interesting only to people who know ‘“‘ tacks” and 
‘‘sheets” from ‘“‘ buntlines” and “‘ braces,” but there is 
a certain quaint forecasile phraseology which has a fas- 
cination of its own; and, in any event, as the technica] 
paragraphs are short, it is easy for any one to skip them 
if sominded. Should any more of these tales he pub- 
lished, we trust that the experiences of the Captain who 
took his ‘‘old woman” to sea with him will not be 
omitted. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Scribner & Welford (London and New York) send us 
A. R. Colquhoun’s Among the Shans, an interesting book of 
travel, from which extracts are to be found on another 
page; Paying the Pastor, by Dr. James Beaty; and The 
Question of Questions, Is Christ Indeed the Saviour of the World? 





1 An Old Sailor's Yarns, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
“ Standard Library.”) 
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by the Rey. Thomas Allin.—From Lee & Shepard (Boston) 
we have received Dr. B. F. Tifft’s Hvolution and Christianity ; 
or, an Answer to the Development Infidelity of Modern Times ; 
and Dr. A. F. Baisdell’s Our Bodies ; or, How We Live, an 
elementary text-book on physiology and'thygiene.—— White, 
Stokes & Allen (New York) have added to their handsome 
reprints the Pvems of Praed, a complete revised edition ; Fifty 
Salads, by Thomas J. Murray, is a dainty little book, which 
presents a vast amount of information on one of the most 
interesting subjects in the culinary line; Birthday Flowers 
is the latest addition to the very attractive series of floral 
books issued by these publishers, and contains poems by 
prominent authors arranged and illustrated by Susie B. 
Skelding.—— The [eople’s Bible (London: Richard Clarke) 
is the first volume of a ‘ pastor’s commentary’’ on vital 
portions of the Bible, by the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 








Bible Models. By Richard Newton, D.D. Llustrated with 
twenty steel engravings. (Philadelphia: George Barrie.) 
Dr. Newton is already well and widely known as the minister 
who set the fashion of preaching to children. He set it a good 
many years, and he has had a goodly number of followers, 
but, in our jadgment, no one has excelled him in this diffi- 
cult art. His ‘‘Nature’s Wonders,’ ‘‘ Bible Wonders,”’ 
etc., are still among the best books for Sunday afternoon 
reading to the children, and a treasure-house of illustration 
from which many ateacher and preacher has drawn, to the 
great illumination of his discourse and the great gratifica- 
tion of his audience. This volume is, we judge, a collection 
of Dr. Newton’s sermons as preached by him to the chil- 
dren of his own parish. The title indicates the slender 
thread which binds them together; they are sermons on 
models of character in Bible biography. They are, however, 
in fact, a collection of anecdotes, gathered from a marvel- 
ously industrious and skillful harvesting in wide fields, of 
character incidents. The illustrations are incidents from 
life. Dr. Newton rarely, if ever, employs a metaphorical or 
poetic illustration. It is a weak point, perbaps, that virtue 
in these stories is almost invariably rewarded with dollars 
and cents, and generally before the year is out, if not be- 
fore sundown. In this respect there is a liability that chil- 
dren might get a false view of life—the impression that judg- 
ment day comes always promptly, and that its awards are 
always gold and silver medals given on the spot. But, on 
the other han4, if honesty is not always the best policy if 
eternity and one’s own character are left out of count, it is 
generally so, even if life be measured by temporal and 
sensuous standards ; and since, as we understand it, all these 
stories are reasonably authenticated as true stories, it may 
well be claimed that they present a true view of life, if 
only a one-sided one, and a view which it is well to teach 
from the pulpit. The book is, we need hardly say, thor- 
oughly healthful in its moral tone, and evangelical in its 
spirit. 

Mr. John M. Comstock, who has served as chairman of 
the Board of Examiners of the United States Custom Service 
in New York City, has compiled an exhaustive book on 
The Civil Service in the United States (New York; Henry 
Holt & Co.). It contains a complete catalogue of all non- 
elective positions under the Government, and the salaries 
attached, the Civil Service Act of 18838, the Rules of the 
Commissioners, full instructions as tothe steps to be taken 
by applicants, many illustrations of the examinations actu- 
ally given for positions of various grades, and, in short, 
everything that an applicant for a position coming under the 
Civil Service Act could desire to know. It also gives a 
summary of the State and municipal civil service of New 
York and Massachusetts. A casual examination of the 
papers set before applicants, hers printed, would convince 
the cavilers who affect to believe that serubwomen are ex- 
pected to know about logarithms and Timbuctoo, that the 
papers set are in all cases suited to the grade of work ap- 
plied for, are reasonably easy, and furnish a fair test of the 
general intelligence of the applicant and of his special qual- 
ifications for the post desired. 

In Memoriam. James Baldwin Brown, M.A., Minister of 
Brixton Independent Church, born August 19, 1820, died 
June 28, 1884. Edited by Elizabeth Baldwin Brown. (London: 
James Clarke & Co.) James Baldwin Brown was one of 
the most spiritually minded of men, and demonstrated the 
forcefulness of his faith by his successful ministry, as well 
as by the high rank which he attained in the honor and 
esteem of his brethren. Notwithstanding the wide diver- 
gence of bis theological views from the traditional opinions 
of the Congregational denomination, to which he belonged, 
on one important point—for he was a restoralionist in the- 
ology, equally opposed to the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment on the one side, and to that of annihilation or condi- 
tional immortality on the other—his election to the 
chairmanship of the Congregational Union in 1878 was a 
striking demonstration of the catholicity of spirit which in- 
spires and actuates the English Independents. The latter 
part of this volume consists of a report of the funeral ser- 
mon and addresses, and obituary notices from various 
sources. 

American Comments on European Questions, International 
and Religious. By Joseph P. Thompson. (Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Dr. Thompson, during his residence in Berlin, 
was the European correspondent of The Christian Union, 
and his letters to our columns during that time showed 
his special knowledge of European movements, his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of their spirit and their tendency, and 
his understanding of the men who are prominent in shaping 
them. The present volume is made up of papers contributed 
by him to various Reviews, American and English, with 
one or two special addresses and papers. The variety of 
topics indicated iu the table of contents shows the breadth 
of his mind; the papers themselves show the thoroughness 
of hisinformation. He made a successful pastor ; he would 
have been still more successful as a statesman. Such pa- 


pers as are here gathered have their chief value in their 
original publication. But the book will find its place in the 
scholar’s library as well as among the personal friends of 
the author. 

The Buntling Ball (New York: Funk & Wagnalls) isa 
fairly clever satire in verse on the foibles and follies of the 
nouveaux riches of New York society, with chorus and semi- 
chorus of belles, dudes, social aspirants, and Anglo-maniacs. 
Ingenious advertising has perhaps attracted considerable 
attention to the book, which is, after all, but a mere bubble 
on the surface of literature, and, on the whole, hardly up to 
the mark of the “ Little Tin God on Wheels,’’ whose author 
seems so far to have been most generally accused of the re- 
sponsibility for the ‘‘ Buntling Ball.”’ The satire of the book 
before us is certainly neither bitter nor keen, and the char- 
acters and events are not startlingly original. But there is 
some sparkle in the expression, and an odd hour may be 
spent pleasantly enough over the volume. The versification 
is at times very clever, particularly the travesties of some 
passages from Swinburne’s “‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’’ There 
are several illustrations, and the book is handsomely printed 
and showily bound. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. By Henry C. Lea. Second edition. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) This monograph of 700 pages is one of 
those works which in our busy, book-making age is rarely pro- 
duced. Mr. Lea is pre-eminently a scholar, and the field in 
which his pre-eminence has been won is that of the Middle 
Ages. Heis not a book-maker ; his writings are the product of 
his scholarship ; his scholarship is not merely a means to his 
writing ; he writes out of a full and enthusiastic scholarship. 
He traces the history of celibacy from its earliest manifes- 
tations in the ascetic tendencies in the Ante-Nicene 
Church, down to the latest development respecting clerical 
marriage in France in 1883. The present volume is a new 
edition of a work which had already taken its place as a 
historical authority on this subject. 


Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse has published as a brochure his 
archeological study on Meris: the Wonder of the World, 
printed in the ‘* School of Mines Quarterly ”’ (New York: 
J. Wiley & Sons). Lake Morris, as described by Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and lius Aristides, was the greatest engineering 
feat of ancient times, and was specially notable as being 
distinctively a public work, designed for the welfare of the 
people. Many modern scholars have denied its existence or 
belittled its extent. On the other side stand such scholars as 
Schweinfurth and Pleyte. Mr. Whitehouse goes over the 
whole ground thoroughly, and bis study has special interest 
as being so closely connected with the questions relating to 
Zoan, now being so actively discussed by archwologists. 

Correspondences of the Bible. the Animals. By John Wor- 
cester. (Massachusetts New Church Union.) The doctrine 
of ‘‘correspondences’’ is that the natural objects of the 
world are parables of spiritual things, and that in the Bible 
each particular thing stands always for the same spiritual 
reality. The visible is the shadow which the invisible casts. 
The object of this book is to show the spiritual] significance 
of each particular animal. The doctrine of ‘ correspond- 
ence,’’ carried out in this way, has always, to our thought, de- 
prived the Bible of its true poetic significance by making it 
mechanical and artificial, but even he who does not believe 
in the doctrine will find some light thrown upon the para 
bolic use of nature by the suggestions of this book. 


The present condition of affairs in Egypt, which has, for 
the time being, centered the attention and interest of all 
thoughtful men upon that country, makes the publication 
of a new and cheaper edition of Professor George Rawlin- 
son’s History of Egypt, in two volumes (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), very timely. This work is so well known that 
any comment on its scope would be out of place. It is only 
necessary to say that this edition is printed from very large, 
clear type, with all the original illustrations, and very sub- 
stantially bound. 

Wonders of the Railway ; or, Stories of the Locomotive in Every 
Land. By William Sloane Kennedy. (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co.) This little book is a sort of anecdotal history of the 
rise, progress, and development of the railroad, with no pre- 
tense of furnishing any statistical information or any broad, 
philosophical views. It contains, however, a good deal of 
curious and entertaining information, and the philosophical 
reader will be interested to see how many queer experi- 
ments have been tried, and come to naught, in developing 
the present system. 


Text and Verse for Every Day in the Year. Being Scripture 
Passages and Partial Selections from the Writings of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Arranged by Gertrude W. Cartland. 
(Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This work has evidently 
been done con amore by a profound admirer of the spiritual 
character of Mr. Whittier’s writings. No one else could 
have made such admirable adaptations of the ancient 
Scriptures and the modern American poet. The collection 
makes a charming Scripture text-book. 


For those who cannot afford an unabridged dictionary, or 
desire something less clumsy to handle for general use, 
Webster’s Condensed Dictionary (New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co.) will be found useful. It is a new com- 
pilation, has 1,500 illustrations, is printed in very clear 
though small type, gives special attention to etymology, 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of 24,000 preper names 
and several appendices, and costs only $1.80. 


A Queen of Hearts (Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co.) is the first 
of a neatly printed series entitled ‘‘ Diversions for Stu- 
dents.’”’ It isa dramatic fantasia, suited for performance 
by amateurs. The characters are the court cards of the 
pack, charmed into life by a benevolent fairy. There is 
considerable animation and movement to the play, though 
it has little literary merit, and one soon tires of the pun- 
ning allusions to games and cards. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Chautauqua department of ‘‘ Wide Awake” is now 
published separately. 

—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has written for ‘‘ The North 
American Review ’’ a paper on prison systems. 

—Mr. Vedder’s illustrations of the ‘‘Rubdiydét’? have 
found a great admirer in the Queen of Italy. 

—Cassell & Co. will shortly publish a ‘‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish History,’’ by Sidney J. Low and F. 8. Pulling. 

—Professor Thorold Rogers is writing a work on the 
“ Progress of the Privileges of British Citizenship.” 

—‘*Mollie Carew”? is the title of a pleasant story by 
A.M. W., just published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

—Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) has written the article 
on Mrs. Browning for the new “ Biograpbical Dictionary.” 

—Chatto & Windus, the English publishers, will issue dur- 
ing the coming season the collected essays of Mr. Swin- 
burne. 

—Dr. William M. Taylor’s “ Life of John Knox” is an- 
nounced for early publicacion by A. C. Armstrong & Sons, 
New York. 

—The ‘* Atheneum ”’ reports that Mark Twain will visit 
England in May, for the purpose of giving readings from his 
own writings. 

—The ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris ”’ and ‘‘ David Copperfield,”’ il- 
lustrated and sold in penny numbers, are running neck and 
neck in France. 

—The Appletons’ new twenty-five-cent series of Popular 
Stories has proved a decided success, and has certainly in- 
cluded some siriking novels. 

—Dr. Georg Ebers’ latest romance, ‘‘ Serapis,” has been 
translated into English by Clara Bell, and published by 
W. 8. Gottsberger, of this city. 

—The ‘Springfield Republican’? has arranged for a 
sertes of short stories by distinguished English writers, to be 
published in its Sunday edition. 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written a new story, entitled 
“The Trial of Gideon,’’ which is to be published by Funk 
& Wagnalls some time during the spring. 

—Mr. Julius Chambers, a Philadelphia journaiist, is the 
author of the novel ‘‘On a Margin,’”’ published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, and which is having a large sale. 

—The “ Works of Virgil,’’ with explanatory notes by Ed- 
ward Searing, will shortly be ‘s:ued by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York, in a single illustrated volume of 719 pages. 

—A new department is hereafter to be added to the 
“North American Review,” including letters commenting 
upon articles which have appeared in the ‘“* Review.”’ 

—The third series of the Johns Hopkins Studies in Histor- 
ical and Political Science begi: s with the publication of Dr. 
H. B. Adams’s paper on “ Maryland’s Influence upon Land 
Cessions to the United States.’’ 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. will publish at once Pestalozzi’s 
** Leonard and Gertrude,” translated and abridged by Eva 
Channing, with an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. This is 
the second volume of the series of ‘‘ Educational Classics.” 

—A posthumous study of Victor Hugo by the eminent 
French critic, Paul de St. Victor, has been recently an- 
nounced. It discusses at length the decay of Victor Hugo’s 
influence and the rise of the naturalistic or realistic school 
in France. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue, in season for Easter gifts, 
several little books with novelstyle of covers. Awong these 
will be an edition of Bryant’s poem, ‘‘ The Unknown Way,”’ 
illustrated ; ‘‘ The Celestial Country,’’ and a little book of 
selections called ‘* Friend to Friend.”’ 

—The Boston “‘ Literary World” of February 21 contains 
a long and careful y prepared article on Amiel. Amiel was 
the subject of a recent article in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,” 
and his two volumes of ‘ fragments,’’ which have now 
reached a third edition, are beginning to attract attention 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, have issued the 
prospectus of a work of great value to literary workers and to 
all interested in literary themes, ‘‘ Initials and Pseudonyms : 
a Dictionary of Literary Disguises,” edited by William Cush- 
ing. Mr. Cushing was formerly in the Harvard Library, 
and has done some admirable work as an indexer. 

—The first publications in the papers of the American 
Historical Society (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) are 
the report of the ‘‘ Organization and Proceedings at Sara- 
toga’’ last September, prepared by Dr. Herbert B. Adams 
as Secretary, and the address on ‘‘ Studies in General His- 
tory and the History of Civilization,” delivered on that oc- 
casiou by President Andrew D. White. 

—In addition to the articles on the engagement between 
the ‘‘ Monitor ” and the *‘ Merrimac,” written by officers of 
both vessels, which appear in the March number of “ The 
Century,” Captain Ericsson is writing a paper, to be printed 
in an early number of the same magazine, making record of 
the circumstances attending the invention of the *‘ Moni- 
tor,” and treating also of the engagement in Hampton 
Roads. 

—A society in the interest of dramatic history has been 
organized in this city, and proposes to study and publish 
books concerning the stage, to collect portraits of American 
actors, play-bills, manuscripts, autographs, and other mat- 
ters of interest to the student of the American drama. It is 
to be called the Dunlap Society, in recognition of the earliest 
student and historian of the American stage. Mr. Brander 
Matthews, of this city, is to be Secretary. 

—The February number of ‘‘ The Pulpit of To-Day * con- 
tains sermons by Canon Liddon on ‘‘ Mysteries in Religion,” 
Canon Farrar on ‘‘ Spirituality,’’ Henry Ward Beecher on 
‘¢The Natural and the Spiritual,’’ and ‘‘ The Use and Abuse 
of Praise.” Dr, Joseph Parker continues his expositions. in 
the Book of Genesis, and Professor E. Johnson contributes 
one of his characteristic studies. Among the sermonic 
framework there are outlines by Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Parker, 
C. H. Spurgeon, and others. 
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| as Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, once said: ‘‘ If you 
MUSIC AND ART. ; | are within five hundred miles of ‘The Gilder’ leave 

The author of the old saying, ‘‘ Familiarity breeds everything else and go to see il, It will more than repay 
contempt,” was probably not an artist, and in originat- | yoy» ‘The name of “The Gilder” is, Mr. Montague 
ing his famous epigram intended to apply it, perhaps, | Marks tells us in the current number of the “ Art Am- 
only to the relationship existing between individuals of | g:eyr” (which, by the way, contains an admirable full- 
the human family. But the man who, having a lofty | page reproduction of the painting, and some very inter- 
ideal and a passion for the truth, has ever attempted to | esting notes with regard to it), misnomer. “It is,” 
materialize his thought, either as musician, writer, or says Mr. Marks, “the portrait of Rembrandt's artist 
artist, has probably come to the conclusion that the rule | friend Domer, famous for his sunshine effects. As may 
is as strictly applicable to the inanimate product of his | 4, judged from the illustration, it is full of expression ; 
mind as to the animate personality of the man whom | byt no monochrome illustration can convey apy idea of 








from long familiarity he has grown to disesteem. In| 


ognize the fact, it neverthcless is true that the majority | 
of men who are art-workers have not only too poor an | 
ideal and too low an ambition, but also too little of the | 
faculty of self-criticism, to really find serious fault with | 
their own work. But the men of real worth, whose aim | 
is high and serious, and who, so to speak, esteem their | 
work religiously, have no such facile ease in forgetting | 
the faults and overvaluing the virtues of the picture or | 
the poem, as the case may be. And it is to this class 

alone that the sense of deficiency—contempt is perhaps | 
too strong a word in this connection—bred of familiar- | 
ity, appeals. The consciousness of falling short of the | 
ideal, of the failure to express wholly the beauty which 
the mind perceives—this, as we said above, proves a 
handicap to a sincere man, and blinds him for the time 
to the real and positive merit which may exist in his work. 


An artist friend, whose pictures are noted for their 
qualities of earnest purpose and high artistic attainment, 
touched upon this topic recently in conversation, and 
spoke of his own experience in this connection with one 
of his own works. It wasa portrait upon which had been 
put the very faithfullest and most zealous work of one 
long summer and Fall, and the work had gone on under 
the happiest auspices. The subject, or subjects rather 
—for the portrait was that of two sisters—was one cal- 
culated to inspire the best efforts of which the artist 
was capable, and he had produced a work which to his 
friends appeared faultless, but which to his keener 
sense showed faults. But the picture was at length | 
allowed to be delivered to its owners, and in the rich | 
gloom of a city drawing-room was for a long time un- 
beheld by the artist. When I met him last week he had | 
a few days before been to the house of his friends, and 
again seen the portrait. The long interval of time had | 
worked its charm of forgetfulness. The beauty of the 
work predominated, the faults were subdued. The art- 
ist saw freshly, and saw how very nearly his ideal had 
been reached, and the joyful recognition of success 
dwarfed the shortcomings into insignificance. ‘‘ It was | 
one of the supremest moments of pleasure I have ever 
known,” said my friend, ‘‘and such a one as comes 
rarely in the life of an artist.” 





| 


Of a very different mold was a man with whom an 
unhappy fate ordained that a recent evening should be 
passed. He was a musician, and, at his own estimate, 
a genius. The less flattering terms of a modern man of 


plain speech would have characterized him asa ‘“‘crank” | 


of the crankiest. The plain facts of the case were, that 
he sang bass in a city church choir, had condescended 
to enrich musical literature and an indifferent public 
with a few ordinary vocal compositions (which, by the 
way, he could not sing himself), and was possessed with 
& narrow musical intelligence and a colossal self-esteem. 
His performances on the evening in question served only 
to emphasize the meagerness of the former and the 
magnitude of the latter characteristic. Any effort to 


discuss questions of wide importance in the musical | / 
world, relative cither to men or works, was promptly | next thing to which the Lord may call them. Nodoubt | 


hairs of his head compass him about; but these do not 
trouble him ; he has gotten the victory over them, po- 
tentially, by his sheer self-abnegation ; he can abandon 
his sins to Christ, for he has first abandoned self : and 
here, in this unconditional surrender of self to Christ, 
lies the secret. This self surrendering, believing state of 
choice is the passivity, and it may fairly be said that earth 
contains no other example of passivity like this. If there 
be heavenly rest here it is ; it is as though the lost sheep 
had been taken up at last and was being quietly borne 
on the Almighty shoulders. True, there is feebleness, 
there is sinfulness, but there is no fear ; there is no bur- 


i the splendor of the warm, golden coloring of the origi- densome responsibility ; the man has done, and is doing, 
this respect, all artists, of whatever guild, are in @meas- 44)” ‘The picture has been secured for this country by | all he can, persuaded of Christ's power and love: he 
ure handicapped. Although it is discouraging to rec- | 7, William Schaus, the well known picture dealer, who | has given up himself, and is held, as an ins!rument, in 


bas purchased it himself, but presumably as agent simply 
for some rich collector whose name has not as yet trans- 


pired 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “DO-NOTHING” THEORY. 


In The Christian Union for February 5 appears an 
editorial on ‘‘ Spiritual Faith Cure,” which, although 
entirely just and salutary ia its main drift, does not 


| seem to deal quite fairly with our higher-life brethren 


in making them the advocates of a merely passive 
righteousness. It must be remembered that these higher- 
life people are doing their best to describe an experience 
which is essentially mystical. That entire side of Chris- 
tian experience which touches the divine life transcends 
philosophic terminology ; one cannot grasp the whole 
orb of it with his human speech ; he is compelled often 
to be content with metaphors ; at best, he can often pre- 
sent only opposite segments of the truth to represent the 
whole ; he can see in his experience that these segments 
are somehow connected, but he cannot think it out ; in 
vain he strives to give symmetry to his doctrine, like the 
prophets of old, ecarching what, or what manner of life, 
the spirit within him doth signify. But the vision is too 
great for him ; his experience of Christ transcends his 
theology of Christ ; the result is that hisstatements often 
appear as paradoxical as those in which his brethren, the 
prophels, gave their testimony. Nay, his statements 
often appear in direct conflict with his life, just as the 
unweurying labors of St. Paul appear in strange contrast 
with his doctrine about works. In fact, it should not be 
forgotten that the Scripture itself abounds in those para- 
doxes, and that they have been from the first the object 
of skeptical derision. Mr. Froude, in his ‘‘ Short 


| Studies on Great Subjects,” has a fling at the English 
| evangelicals who, he declares, preach that a man is to 
| do nothing, either great or small, but who, fortunately, 
| contradict it all by their laborious and dutiful lives. 


Yet he adds, *‘ The language of theology, hovering, as it 
generally does, between extravagance and convention. 
| ality, is not to be scanned too closely.” Now, the same 





the hands of a victorious Saviour. Flesh and blood can 
do no more ; besides, he knows whom he has believed ; 
he is satisfied there is no stiffness of neck to resist the 
Holy Ghost, but an absolute, childlike yielding to the 
assurances of Christ's word. 

The soul, thus docile, is at peace in his hands. Tov it 
thus placed there comes, as with a flood, the conscious- 
ness of Jesus—not sinlessness, but Christ ; the muddy 
ooze of human nature is there, but it is covered by this 
flood of Christ-consciousness. This consciousness of 
Christ is a heavenly armor round about; a weapon, 
moreover, with which to fight sin. The man who is in 
this state is righteous because he is altruistic, altruistic 
because altru-conscious, and this is Christ’s work. He 
has so disclosed himself to this passive soul that Christ- 
consciousness has taken the place of self ; there has 
come in a light above the brightness of the sun. For 
this the man strives ; he sets the Lord Jesus always be- 
fore his face; he is j-hilosophic, he sets motive before 
choice, and exercises choice earnestly. He utilizes the 
Christ-consciousness ; he works with it, he fights with 
it when sin arises, yet it is always this’passive side which 
he keeps uppermost ; he cultivates, as it were, the rest- 
ing-back power of his soul; he falls back upon Jesas ; 
his oft-repeated watchword is, ‘‘ Jesus saves me.” Itis 
this consciousness of Christ as the supporter, the care- 
taker, the real actor, which he finds practically easiest 
to absorb, best adapted to still the temptation of his ad- 
versary. It is this which he interposes between himself 
and his restless, doubting, animal nature. In fact, to 
him it would seem absurd to call the spiritual life a 
struggle, or a fight, or a work ; he is but the passive in- 
etrument. To surrender self, to remain self-surrendered, 
quiet, plastic, under the assurances of such a Saviour, 
to let his will and energy be moved by Christ, is that 
work? No. Christ is the real worker—the true fighter 
and conqueror of sin; a man’s view depends on his 
standpoint. The man of fui is not so blind as to 
think that he upholds himself; he is nc* deceived by 
the buzzing of his own wings, and this is a point he 
jealously guards, for it is vital—this greater sense of 
Christ and of Christ’s work. It is the path by which he 


paradox which Mr. Froude observes in the English evan- | reaches new self-surrender, new holiness, new peace ; 
| gelicals exists, just as noticeably, in the higher-life breth- he has begun by cultivating passivity under God's 


| ren if we look at them fairly. In all the churches there 


| 


word, a childlike susceptibility to the shaping influence 


| are no people more diligent in using the means of grace, | of the Spirit; he has cultivated a sensitiveness to the 


or in efforts to carry out a practical righteousness. 


presence and will and power of his Master. The mo- 


Dr. Cullis is a man who never rests doing good. His ment self-consciousness obtrudes, he is in peril; he 
| home for consumptives represents his compassion of knows experimentally that to him Jesus must be all in 


Christ toward the poor; his whole institution is a hive | all; this other consciousness is the root of his believing 


_ of benevolent industry and a center of ceaseless attacks 
upon sin; his Tuesday meetings are an uncomfortable 





continual process of prayer, as well as a doing of the 


| 


squelched by this genius, and the bewildered company | Dr. Cullis and his followers, being human, are often led | 
were treated instead to an analysis of the gentleman’s | into that language of theology which, according to Mr. 
throat, the size of his vocal chords, the marvelous adapt- | Froude, generally hovers between extravagance and 
ability of his hands for piano playing, the folly of a | conventionality. But the real difficulty lies not so much 
former teacLcr in making him sing tenor when any tyro | in the weakness of the Willard Tract Repository, or in 
would say that his was a bass voice, the beauty of his | the weakness of theological language, as in the insuffi- 
own songs, and the astonishing range and quality of his | Clency of all language, particularly at one point, namely, 
voice, which he straightway proceeded to illustrate, | # passive choice ; a perfectly believing, obedient choice 
standing before the fireplace with chest expanded and | is always passive—passive in one sense, active in an- 
head thrown back, and bellowing forth a descending | other. It is passive as regards origination ; it is entirely‘ 
scale which degenerated finally icto a low growl. Low, | in God's hands, shaped by God’s will; it chooses only 
indeed! The fellow was the type of a large class, from | 88 God chooses ; it has no ends of itsown. That is the 
whose mental equipment the quality of self-criticism has Passive side of the Christian life. The will is, as it 
been omitted. Our friends all know the man, for he is | Were, absolutely surrendered, both choice and volition 
at large in every city, and he is knownas ‘“‘ the musical quietly borne along on the current of God's will to do 
bore.” From meeting him again may a kind Providence | Whatsoever God appoints. On the other hand, all this 
deliver us ! passivity is a free act of the will; the choice is free ; the 
volition free; there is a free and hearty use of every 
It should be a matter of sincere congratulation to the | faculty during every moment of life—that is, the active 
American public that a work which has been for years | side. It is active in one sense; passive in another. 
considered to be one of the art treasures of Europe has | Now, which is the larger sense? Unquestionably, to 
of late, according to trustworthy reports, found its way | the man who has this experience, the passive sense is 
into the hands of au American banker, and will doubt- | the larger—so much larger that the other sense is entirely 
less be seen in this city ere long. The treasure is Rem- | swal‘owed up in it. True, he was never so active; 
brandt's famous painting commonly called ‘Le Doreur” | never did he encounter greater cares; difficulties 








{The Gilder) of which so competent s judge and critic | mountain-high environ him ; temptaticns more than the 


self-surrender; it is the root, therefore, of his triumphant 
life. It is by this love of Christ that he keeps his com- 


place for a self-indulgent man—he is sure to be reminded | mandments. First comes the love, based on a passive, 
of his faults ; he is constantly brought to feel that he is | believing acceptance of what Christ declares himself to 
responsible for sin, and that something must be done be as our sin-bearer, our care-taker, our mighty van- 
about it. Those who seek to obtain the higher spiritual | quisher of sin and death. The soul stills itself with an 
experience are exhorted to maintain what is virtually a | inward hush to receive passively the Gospel of Christ. 


As the eye of a servant works to the hand of its master, 
there is no self-origination. Then comes that wondrous 
passivity, that glorious passive activity of absolute sur- 
render in choice and volition to Christ ; and for this 
whole grand passivity of the will, which is, at the same 
time, its highest, holiest activity, our language has no 
adequate term. It is an experience, however ; and will 
continue to be an experience, pressing itself in one form 
or another upon the heart and conscience of Christ's 
eemed people as the path to holiness often misunder- 
stood and grossly misrepresented ; it will contiaue to be 
until those who should be interested in every problem of 
ractical holiness give it their careful attention, and it 
es the work of the whole church. ‘Till then the 

prophets will know in part and prophesy in part. 

J. H. Dentson, 


Editor Christian Union : 

Your correspondent *‘ D.,”” who desires aid in the study 
of Social Morals, will find help, I am sure, in F. D. Mau- 
rice’s “ Social Morality” and ‘Learning and Working ;” 
especially, in the latter volume, the lectures on ‘‘ The Relig- 
ion of Rome and its connection with the History of Chris- 
tian Civilization.”’ He will also find much of value for his 
purpose in the same author’s ‘‘ History of Moral and Meta- 


physical Fhilosophy ’’—in fact, one might say, See Maurice 
passim—and in Bishop Martensen’s “ Christian Ethics,’’ es- 
pecially the second volume, *‘ Social ;”’ and Guizot’s “‘ His- 
tory of Civilization,’ and Lieber’s ‘ Political Ethics.” 
Bgvoir, Wis, ¢. H, 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD ON AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 


From Mr. Arnold’s recent article in 
‘““The Nineteenth Century” we quote 
what he has to say on the extent of cor- 
ruption in American politics and the fut- 
ure of our country : 

‘‘The Americans themselves use such 
strong language in describing the corrup- 
tion prevalent among them that they can- 
not be surprised if strangers believe them. 
For myself, I had heard and read so much 
to the discredit of American political life, 
how all the best men kept aloof from it, 
and those who gave themselves to it were 
unworthy, that I ended by supposing that 
the thing must actually be so, and the 
good Americans must be looked for else- 
where than in politics. Then I had the 
pleasure of dining with Mr. Bancroft in 
Washington, and however he may, in Sir 
Henry Maine's opinion, overlaud the pre- 
established harmony of American democ- 
racy, he had at any rate invited to meet 
me half a dozen politicians whom in Eng- 
land we should pronounce to be members 
of Parliament of the highest class, in bear- 
ing, manners, tone of feeling, intelligence, 
information. I discovered that in truth 
the practice, so common in America, of 
calling a politician ‘a thief,’ does not 
mean so very much more than is meant 
in England when we have heard Lord 
Beaconsfield called ‘a liar’ and Mr. 
Gladstone ‘a madman.’ It means that 
the speaker disagrces with the politician 
in question and dislikes him. Not that I 
assent, on the other hand, to the thick-and- 
thin American patriots, who will tell you 
that there is no more corruption ia the 
politics and administration of the United 
States than in those of England. I believe 
there is more, and that the tone of both is 
lower there. . . . But the corruption is 
exaggerated ; it is not the wide and deep 
disease it is often represented ; it is such 
that the good elements in the Nation may, 
and I belleve will, perfectly work it off ; 
and even now the truth of what I have 
been saying as to the suitableness and suc- 
cessful working of American institutions 
is not really in the least affected by it. 
American society is not in danger from 
revolution. Here, again, I do not mean 
that the United States are exempt from 
the operation of every one of the causes— 
such a cause as the division between rich 
and poor, for instance—which may lead 
to revoiution. But I mean that compara- 
tively with the old countries of Europe 
they are free from danger of revolution ; 
and I believe that the good elements in 
them will make a way for them to escape 
out of what they really have of this dan- 
ger; also to escape in the future as well 
as now—the future for which some ob- 
servers announce this danger as so certain 
and so formidable. Lord Macaulay pre- 
dicted that the United States must come 
in time to just the same state of things 
which we witness in England; that the 
cities would fill up and the land become 
occupied, and then, he said, the division 
between rich and poor would establish it- 
self on the same scale as with us, and be 
just as embarrassing. He forgot that the 
United States are without what certainly 
fixes and accentuates the division between 
rich and poor—the distinction of classes. 
Not only have they not the distinction be- 
tween noble and bourgeois, between aris- 





tocracy and middle class; they have not) 
even the distinction between bourgeois and | 
peasant or artisan, between middle and | 
lower class. They have nothing to create | 
it and compel their recognition of it. 
Their domestic service is done for them by | 
Irish, Germans, Swedes, negroes. Out-| 
side domestic service, within the range of | 
conditions which an American may in fact | 
be called upon to traverse, he passes easily | 
from one sort of occupation to another, | 
from poverty to riches, and from riches to 

poverty. Noone of his possible occupa- 

tions a rs d ing to him or makes | 
him lene taste — mr her itself Mamsrees 
to him as inconvenient and disagreeable 

rather than as humiliating. W the | 
inerrant from Europe strikes root in his 

new home he becomes as the American,” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Importan Works, 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIEXCE, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By Noam Porrer, D.D., LL.D, President of 
Yale College, Author of *‘ The Elements of 
Intellectual Philosophy,’’*' Books and Read- 
ing,’ etc. 1 vol , 8vo, $3. 


“It is copious and clear, with ample scholar- 
ship and remarkable insignt, and I am sure that 
all teachers of moral science will find it a valu- 
able aid in their instructions.’’—[ President Julius 
Hi. Seelye. 


“ Scholars will find it interesting and inst ruct- 
ive, and teachers, unless we are much mistaken, 
will pronounce It the best book yet written for 
co purposes of the class-room.’’—{Andover Re- 
view. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 2% “o** 
° Raz, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, $2. 

“This is a first-rate book on a subject greatly 
neous such a book. It should be read - every 
man who wishes to understand thoroughly the 
history of ourown times. In its outward form 
it is a collection of essuys; in substance it ie a 
istory in the best sense of the word, as distin- 
guished from a mere résumé of facts.’""—(The 
Independent. 


For sala by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743--745 Broadway, New York. 


Phillips Brooks's Sermons 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
THE FIRST SERIES. 


19th Thousand, 


12mo, 380 pages, PAPE... 1... eceeeeseeees $0 50 
7 - sa cinatdsevuenessscces 1% 


THE SECOND SERIES. 


(Just Ready.)—11th Thousand. 


12m0, 878 pages, PAPEP..........-..e0ees eves $0 50 
” MR kien d cease caterers 175 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SERMONS 
Preached in English Churches. 


12mo, 14 Sermons, 320 pages.........$1 75 


LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE DIVINITY 
SCHOO]. OF YALE COLLEGE. 


6th Thousand, 
ee, Cee ee ee eee Tae $1.50 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. 


THE BOHLEN LECTURES FOR 1879. 
10th Thousand, 











oc 








Any of the above will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St., New York. 


BARNABEE S SONGS : 


AN EVENING WITH BARNABEE. 


The many thousands of delighted hearers who 
have spent “Evenings with rnabee,” will be 
more than plea to see his famous Songs gath- 
ered in this book, which is one of the best comic 
collections extant, 21 ~~ 150 pages, sheet mu- 





sic size, Edited by How Dow. Price, §1.25. 


Merry-Making Melodies. 


A Vocal Visitor to Cheer the Children, By Wade 
Whipple, who understands the children’s taste, and 
rovides for them 2) attractive Nursery and other 
bongs, with accompaniments for Piano or Organ. 
Sheet music size. Well adorned with Pictures. 
Price, 75 cents. 2 
The new and brilliant Sun- 
Fresh Flowers. day School Song book for the 
Younger Scholars, by MMA PITT. ver awees 
and tunes, not babyish, but nice. lenty of 


pictures. 25 cts,, $2.40 per dozen. 


Gems for Little Singers. 
For Primary Schools and the Kindergarten. By 
. U. Emerson and G. SwWaInk. A great success. 
Full of sweet songs, with picture illustrations, 3 
per dozen. 





3 GOOD CANTATAS for Choral Societies are 
Herber tand Elsa, (75 oe) by Ei Thayer, 
a thrilling story of Highland life; Christoforus, 
. 1°76. (gi) Scenes tetas tho Batekielen 
eroes « * * 
by Teewbridge ant Cobb. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


©. H, Drasom & Co., 867 Broadway, New York, 


Hymn Books. 


Presbyterian and Congregational Churches are 
Sast supplying themselves with the Rev. Dr. Charles 
H. Richards’ SONGS OF CHRISTIAN | 
PRAISE, for Choir and Congregation, and 
SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER, 
Sor the Sunday-School and Social Meeting. These 
books contain the choicest lyrical devo- 
tional hymns in the language, and no effort has 
been spared to adapt the richest, noblest, and 
best music (0 them. While the best of the old 
Savorites are retained, an unusually large propor- 
tion of tunes by the best modern English and Ger- 
man composers have been included. 

Reports received from Churches where the books 
have already been introduced are unanimous and 
enthusiastic in their praise. 

Teturnable specimen copies for examination will 
be sent FrEE to Pastors and Sunday-School Super- 
intendents on application to the Publishers. 

A twenty four page pamphlet, containing speci- 
men pages, testimonials, price-lists, elc , mailed free 
to any address on application to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & C0., 
Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Bound copies of Vol. II. (new series) 
of The Critic (July to Dec., 1884), in 
maroon-colored cloth covers, lettered in 


gilt, delivered anywhere in the United 
States or Canada on receipt of $2.50. 


** The bound volumes of THE Critic afford 
every half year the best and compactest literary 
record that a public or private library can put 
on its shelves. There is no other publication in 
America that rivals Tuk Critic in its field.” 
—[New York Sun. 


The Critie Company, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Third Edition 
OF THE 
American Sunday- 


. J 9 
ee School Union's 


Dictionary of the Bible, 


EDITED BY 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
Made Larger and Handsomer, and Re- 
duced in Price from $2.50 to $2, 

This Dictionary of the Bible includes Biography, 
Natural History, Geography, Topography, Archzeol 
ogy and Literature. Ithes Maps and Pictures spe- 
¢ lly prepared for it, Tables of Jewish Weights and 
Measures, and is 1 
over subject. 

This tion gives effect to the very latest results 
of Eastern exploration and Oriental scholarship. 

It contains nearly 1,000 pages, and measures 8 inches 
by 6 inches by 2 inches. 

The press and leading ministers of the Gospel of all 
denominations have, after examination, said of it 
“ It is the cheapest and best book of the kind in the 
market.” * Dr. Schaff has given usa Dictionary of 

the Bible, concise, m eable, intelligible, and 
trustworthy.” ‘No Bible-Dictionary with which we 
are familiar can equal! this in accuracy of statement 
an‘ freshness of informatien.” “It contains the re- 
sults of all modern investigation.” re are 
many helps to Bible readers, and all have merits. 
This one covers the whole-ground.” “I knew of no 
Bible Dictionary which ought to have so wide a cir- 


culation. 
The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1,122 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
or 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


HIGH-CLASS ETCHINGS 


Permanent Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
mour Haden, Pennell, De 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, | A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 

A special collection of. good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 


replete with Bible references on 





| (fully framed, cost $10 each. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publishey by steting that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Chtistian Union,* 








EASTER MUSIC 
“HE [) RISEN” 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 
PREPAKED BY J. KR. MURRAY, 

Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read 
ings, interspersed withtm usic written especially tor the 
service by Dr. Geo. F. Roor, J. R. Mt RkAY, W. H. 
Pontivs, D. B. Towner, T. P.Westenvons, and others. 





he Readings are so practically arranged that the 
Responses may be used either by the school as such; 
by classes or individuals, or by a combination of all, 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. 


The Subjects Treated of, are: 


The Prophecy ; The Conspiracy; The Betrayal; The 
Trial; The Insults; The Crucifixion; The Burial: The 
Resurrection; The Ascension; The King of Glory and 


The Lesson. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents each by 
mail, postpaid, or 50 cents per doz.; $4.00 a 
hundred by express. charges not prepaid. 
Tue Story or THE ResurRecTION and EasTeR ANGELS 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ‘* Hx Is Risen.”? 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


" : C . . + 
Ei Vase 18th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


FOR EASTER. 


THE KING OF GLORY,—Astroneand shor 
* oughiy adjusted 
Service for Easter Sunday. Consisting of 
popular Hymns. entirely new Choruses and 
oy ts Readings, happily appropriate to 
the Festival of the Resurrection. 
By Rev. Rosert Lowry. 16 pages. 
Price, @4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail, 


Sigew & Main’s Easter Annual, 


0. 9.—A splendid collection of Carols by 


popular Composers 
Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts, each by mall. 





A complete Catalogue of Easter Music, Serv- 
ices, Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. i CHICAGO, 


THE STANDARD. 
PIRITUALD* 
ON GS-FoR-THE 








This remarkably successful book, by the 
author of “Songs forthe Sanctuary,” “‘Spir- 
itual Songs,” etc., can now be had bound in 
red waterproof boards at 30 cents in quan- 
tities. oe hymn edition, bound in fuil 
cloth, with red edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price for sample, The Cent- 
ury Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 


Tr THE BEST WRITING PAPE; 
>. Ly ‘SST pune Bo 
all Fine Stationen uw D 


WHITING PAPER Go.HOLYOKE.N 








A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 


FOR 
AND | 


UNERAL Ano | 
MEMORIAL SERVICES | 












bymre Together with suitable “Gos- 
and tunes pel Songs’’ new and old, de- 
in this little signed to comfort those 


book are not that mourn. 


sad or mourn- 


ful, but bopeful, ne 
cheering, and full of JAMES R. 
“ ” 
Consolation. 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in carrying in 
the pocket. Price, 35cts. each 
by mail, post paid, $3.60 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & Co. 


CINCINNATI, OH10. 





ABYHOOD, EDITED BY MARION HARLAND 

and Pr. Leroy M. Yale, is the only periodical 
in the world devoted wholly to the care of infants 
Ped pen children. Although it has been estab- 
lished but a short time, its character is now well 
known, and it has become “ the talk” among moth 
ers every where. If you have not seen it, send 15 
cents fora sample copy to BABYHOOD, Box 3,125, 
New York, and its 64 columns of solid information 
and useful hints in nursery matters will amply re- 
ose for the amall investment. 

e back numbers from December are becomin 
searce, and readers wishing to begin with the firs 
issue should subscribe at once. 


PILEPSY IN THE YOUNG. How to com- 
bine instruction with cure. Circulars and in 
formation matled free. Address 
“Senool for invalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Avcient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
pA gree oh ly gg de» ab 
ure, ure, @ nd 6 cep 8 
for catalogue of over 6,0U0 subjects. Mention the 
paper, 


” @OULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
332 Washingt”, &., Boston, Mass 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A terrible incident of the recent avalanches in Switzer- 
laritt is thus related. A man named Rape!li was in his 
house with his family when it was crushed by the ava- 
lanche. ‘‘Rapelli was killed, and the child, one of 
whose feet was caught between two joists, was thrown 
head downwards, without any possibility of extricating 
herself. The mother, though saved from destruction by 
a beam, had one of ber arms so tightly wedged under it 
that she could only just touch the child’s head with the 
tip of her fingers. After hanging in the position de- 
scribed for thirty hours, continually crying to her 
mother for help, she died in convulsions. Mme. Rapelli 
would probably have perishe / of hunger and cold if a hen 
had not come within reach of her freehand. She seized 
and strangled it, and plucked it wilh her teeth, and 
placed the feathers under her neck, which was in contact 
with the snow. Then she devoured the fowl just as it 
was. After remaining thus imprisoned nearly sixty 
hours, she was got out by a rescue-party and carried 
into a stable hard by, wheréa short time ago she still lay 
in a condition bordering on idiocy. The cause of these 
disasters is well known. There is nothing like forésts 
for stopping or breaking the force of an avalanche, and 
the slopes of the Italian sides of the Alps have been al- 
most completely denuded of their timber. The Swiss 
owe their comparative immunity from the catastrophes 
which have wrought so much havoc among thefr neigh- 
bors to the care they bestow on the preservation of their 
mountain woods.” 


The following remarks were made by a Canadian 
judge in sentencing a violator of the liquor law: *‘ Men 
go into this business, which requires no brains, no capi- 
tal, and no ability. This man went into it, in defiance 
of law, for the sake of the 100 per cent. profit, yes, 250 
per cent. profit ; and, after putting the Commonwealth 
to much trouble in convicting him, comes into court 
and whines and asks that clemency be shown him 
on account of his wife and children. Now it seems 
to me that if men are willing to go into this busi- | 
ness and take their risks for the immense profits, 
they should come up and take their punishment and 
say nothing. My practice is to affirm the sentence of 
the lower court unless good cause isshown to the con- 
trary ; no good cause has bees shown in this case why 
that practice should be changed, and, Mr. Clerk, you 
may affirm the sentence of the lower court.” 








A laughing-plant, that is, aot a plant that laughs, but | 
one that creates laughter, is described in ‘* Vick’s Floral 
Magazine :” ‘‘ Its seeds produce effects like those pro- 
duced by laughing-gas. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow, and the seed pods aresoft and woolly, while the 
seeds resemble small black beans, and only two or three 
grow ina pod. The natives dry and pulverize them, 
and the powder, if taken in smal] doses, makes the so- 
berest person behave like a circus clown, or a madman. 
for he will dance, sing, and laugh most boisterously, and 
cut the most fantastic capers, and be in an uproariously 
ridiculous condition for about an hour. When the ex- 
citement ceases the exhausted exhibitor of these antics , 
falls asleep, and when he awakes be has not the slightest 
remembrance of his frisky doings.” 





a 


A teacher in an English school, giving a reading lesson 
to his class in the presence of an inspector, asked the | 
boys what was meantby ‘‘conscience”—a word that had 
occurred in the course of the reading. The class having 
been duly crammed for the question, answeré@ as one 
boy: “An inward monitor.” “But what do you 
understand by un imward monitor ?” put in the inspect- 
or. To this further question only one boy announced 
himself ready to respond, and his triumphantly given 
answer was: “A hironclad, sir.” Asked what were the 
chief ends of man, another boy replied : ‘‘ His headand , 
feet ;” and a third, questioned as to where Jacob was 
going when he was ten years old, replied that he was 
“going on for eleven.” 





The ‘‘ Whitehall Review” tells this story of the late | 
Dean Law of Gloucester, to illustrate the extent to which 
ecclesiastical prejudice may be carried: ‘‘On one oc- 
casion the Dean entertained a very great lady indeed, 
and toward the close of the evening he sidled up to this | 
eminent personage, and, after considerable hemming and 
hawing, having explained his wish to have family wor- 
ship accompanied by singing, he said : ‘Would you be 
so kind as to lead off ‘‘ Justas] Am”?’ (‘ Justas I Am,’ 
we may explain for the benefit of unorthodox readers, is 
a well-known Low Church hymn.) The reply wasshort, 
severe, and stunuing : ‘Mr. Dean, my cafriage at once, 
if you please |” 


The Washington correspondent of the Hartford 
“Times” tells of a Government clerk who is literally 
““upa tree,” as many of bis comrades fear that they | 
soon will be figuratively. ‘‘He bas buflt him a little | 





house up in atree, out on Fourteenth Street, bigh enough | 

in the tree to be undisturbed by the curious. He enters ; 

it by a ladder, whieh he carries to one of the neighbors | 

when he goes away in the morning, so that house-! 
ma 


breakers cannot read@fly getin. His houee {fs buflt around 
the trunk of the tree, a platform or floor running clear 
round it, and this is inclosed with wooden walls. His 
roof is of canvas, and can be raised or lowered at pleas- 
ure.” 


Among the testimonials given at a religious revival in 
Chicago was one by a young man whostated that when 
he went to Chicago, about a year ago, he was a ruined 
sot, and walked the streets at night hoping that some 
one would sandbag him. His testimony was followed 
by that of a man who confessed thatif he had met the 
other brother when, a year ago, he was walking around 
looking for somebody to sandbag him, he could have 
accommodated him, as he was in that line of business at 
that time. 


In Exeter, England, on February 23, three attempts 
were made to hang a murderer named John Lee, each 
attempt failing because the drop would not work satis- 
factorily. The criminal, whoat first showed great firm- 
ness, fainted, the spectators were horrified, and after the 
last effort the nerve of the sheriff broke down. The 
condemned man was returned to his cell, and the Home 
Secretary, on being informed of the facts, obtained a 
change of his sentence to imprisonment for life. 





Among the notices of church festivals in our ex- 
changes we observe one of a “‘Mum Social,” where the 
first one to speak pays a dollar, all who speak after that 
fifteen cents, and those who do not speak at all are given 
free refreshments. Another form of ‘‘ festival” is the 
* Baked Bean Social.” So far as we have observed, this 
peculiar form of hiiarity is ‘confined to the viciuity of 
Boston. 


In India it is a standing joke, in connection with agri- 
cultural experiments, that a native will not use an Eng- 
lish plow because he cannot reach the bulloc’’s tail to 
twist it, which is his only method of urging his beast to 
further exertion. 


After the choir in one of the churches in Ithaca, 
N. Y., had performed a rather heavy selection, the 
minister opened the Bible and began reading in Acts 
xx.,—‘‘ And after the uproar had ceased” !—[ New York 





| Musical Critic. 


A Baptist preacher in Rabun County, Georgia, is 101 
years old. He is too feeble to leave his house, but his 
little congregation gathers round his bed every Sunday 
to hear him preach and pray. 


It is eaid that the edelweiss, heretofore supposed to 
grow only on the Swiss Alps, has been found inthe Ta- 
coma range of Washington Territory, about 600 feet 
above the sea level. 


Cincinnati is talking of building an elevated belt rail. 
road round the city, It will be seventeen miles long, and 
will cost $5,000,000 


Italy pays $6,000,000 for the maintenance of its penal 
system, and only $5,400,000 for educational purposes. 





About seventy-two per cent, of the entire population of 
England belongs to the Established Church, 


A scientific paper says there are 4,000 muscles in a 
caterpillar. 


eee 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject t The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with @ postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptiy as rracticabl.. | 


1, What books and other helps (in the line of maps, ete.) can 
you recommend for an interesting and profita le study of Eng- 
lish history? 2. Which is the better, to take up the history by 
periods or by topics? The desire is to make the study somewhat 
thorough, taking up the history fromthe beginning. 8. On what 
parts of the history would it be well'to spend the most timeand 
care? ’ R. H. G. 

Preston Crry, Conn. 

A good method of studying English bistory would be to 
begin with J. R Green’s *‘ History of the English People,” 
reading it carefully throughout. Then takeup special works 
on separate periods, re-reading, if you choose, the parts of 


| Green relating to each, and following cognate subjects con- 


nected with the time as thoroughly as you wish. Thus Pal- 
grave’s “ History of the Anglo-Saxons’ (or Turner’s larger 


| work) might be followed by Freeman’s “‘ Norman Conquest.” 


The early constitutional history is best treated by Stubbs, 
the later by Hallam. A special book on the Plantagenet 
period is W. B. Rand’s ‘‘ Chaucer’s England ;”’ on the strug- 
gles of the Lancaster and York houses, J. Gairdner’s “ The 
Houses of Lancaster and York.”’ Coming to the time of the 
Tudors, J. A. Froude’s “ History’’ may be taken up, due 
allowance beipg made for its faults. Compare carefully 
with Green. P.F. Tytler’s ‘‘ England under Edward VI. and 
Mary” may also be read. For the great literary renaissance 
of the sixteenth century, consult Green for a list of books 

The Stuart period has an immense literature of its own. 
Macaulay’s is the most brilliantly written history. Ranke’s, 
though rather dry, is valuable and sound. Hume is not 
read as much as formerly, but his Toryism may serve as a 


| set-off to Macaulay’s ‘‘ Whiggery.’’ Knight’s is a good 


popular work. Stanhope’s ‘‘ History of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht’ covers most of the eighteenth century, 
and his ‘‘ History of Queen Anne” closes the gap between 
Macaulay and Stanhope’s larger-work. Such books as 





Thackeray’s ‘‘Four Georges’? and McCarthy’s “ History of 
the Georges ’’ (now publishing) will readily suggest them- 
selves. Read also Lecky’s ‘‘ England in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ For the present century read Justin McCarthy’s 
‘* History of Our Own Times.”” You will find it very inter- 
esting to pursue a parallel course of reading historical 
novels wherever possiole, as Bulwer’s “‘ Last of the Barons,”’ 
Scott’s novels, and so on. 


Will you please give an explanation of verse 29 of 1st Corin- 
thains. 15th chapter. 

East Kirurno.y, Conn. 

‘Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, 
if the dead rise not at all? Why are they then baptized for 
the dead,”” In the apostolic church persons sometimes had 
themselves baptized once for themselves and a second time 
“for the benefit of those who had died unbaptized but 
already believing, in the persuasion that this would be 
counted to them as their own baptism’’ (Meyer’s Commen 
tariés).. Paul’s argament is a reductio ad absurdum;: ‘“ If 
there is no resurrection of the dead, of what avail is this 
form of baptism.’’ After the age of the apostles this cus- 
tom was discontinued, except among some heretical sects. 
Other explanations of the passage are given. Some think 
a baptism of blood is meant, and that the question really 
is, ‘* Why do they suffer martyrdom for their religion?” 
Doddridge renders the passage, ‘‘In the room of the dead 
who are just failen in the cause of Christ, but are yet sup- 
ported by a succession of new converts, who immediately 
offer themselves to fill up their places, as ranks of soldiers 
that advance to the combat in the room of their companions 
who have just been slain in their sight.” 


Dickens says,.on page 104 of ‘‘ Child's History of England,” in 
speaking of Richard Coeur de Lion, that ‘“* There is an old tune, 
yét known, by which this king is said to have been discovered In 
his capt'vity. Blondel, a favorite minstrel of the king, went 
singing it outside of the walls of gloomy castles, etc., until at 
last he heard it echoed from within a dungeon, and knew the 
voice, and cried out,‘O my king!’” Can you help mo to fin 
that tune ? M 

Eau Crarrg, Wis. 

There are still preserved some twenty-five songs attributed 
to Blondel the trouvére, though it is quite possible that some of 
these were written by Robert Blondel. Which of these 
Dickens refers to as the one sung by Blondel before Liéwen- 
stein (or Diirrestein) we cannot say. ‘‘Les Cavres de 
Blondel de Néele ’’ (Rheims, 1862), by Prosper Tarbé, prob- 
ably tells, but we cannot find a copy of thut work readily. 
One cyclopedia states that the song was ‘‘O Richard: O 
mon roi,”’ but this is clearly incorrect, that song dating only 
from the eighteenth century. 


You told an Inquiring Friend lately that Bermuda was too 
damp for those with throat or lung troubles ; how about Florida? 
Wouldn't it be open to the same objection? I am troubled a 
great deal with asthma, and would like to find a place, if pos- 
sible, where I would be comparatively free from it. 

PoRTLAND, Me. ALLISTON. 

Florida is much resorted to by those suffering with con- 
sumption and other pulmonary troubles. At times, and in 
certain districts, the climate is damp. For asthma we 
should suppose that a bracing atmosphere, such as may be 
found on ihe slopes of the Blue Ridge in Northern Georgia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, would be better. Itis always 
weil te consult a competent physician, who understands 
one’s case fully, in determining a question of this sort. 





What became of Napoleon III. after the battle of Sedan? 
Barnes's * Brief History of France” makes no mention of him, 
and I should be glad to know when and where he died, and if in 
prison. Does the Empress Eugénie reside in England, and was 
her son, the Prince Imperial, buried in Westminster Abbey? 

M. W. D. 

After the surrender at Sedan Napoleon was assigned as a 
residence the castle of Wilhelmshdéhe, near Cassel, and re- 
mained there until March 19, 1872, when he was released 
from his nominal imprisonment, and joined Eugénte at 
Camden House, Chiselhurst, Eogland, where he died on 
January 9, 1873. His widow still resides in England. She 
has once visited France. The Prince Imperial was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 


A literary society in one of the suburban Jersey towns 1s in 
considerable distress of mind because no ene is able to find an 
answer to a historical question propounded : “* What is the year 
1587 sometimes culled?” Will you kindly ask in your valuable 
paper if some historical! student is uble togive the enswer? 

Cugster, N. J. E. A. 

The most noted historical event connected with the year 
1587 was the equipment of the Spanish Armada. The phrase 
referred to may very probably have been the ‘‘Armada year.” 


Will you please tell me where I can get information regarding 
co-operative stores ; their basis, plan of working, etc ? W. R. 8S. 

You will find that ‘‘Co-operation as a Business,” by 
Charles Barnard (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) will 
answer your requirements. See also articles on the subject 
by the Rey. Heber Newton in “ North American Review ” of 
October, 1883, and in the “Princeton Review’ of, we 
think, March, 1584. 6) 

Can you tell me the number of followers of Mohammedanism 
in the world, as compared with those of other religions ? 

Des Mornes, Iowa. M. P, T. 

It is roughly estimated that there are about 200,000,000 
Mohammedans, more than half being in Asia, and the rest 
in Africa, except 6,000,000 who live in Turkey in Europe, 





Where can be found a poem called “‘ The Execution of Mont- 
rose,” and having these words, “Come hither, Evan Cam. 
eron ’? 8.G. B. 

GRINNELL, Iowa, 

In Aytoun’s ‘‘ Lays of the Cavaliers.” It is published, we 
believe, also, in more than one “ school speaker” and col- 
lection of fuguti ve poems. 
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NATIONAL DIVORCE REFORM LEAGUE. 


HE above association held a meeting in New York 

at the Broadway Tabernacle on Thursday evening 

of last week. A good audience was present, showing 

that interest in the subject was alive among the people. 

It was one of the purposes of the meeting, as expressed 

by the resolution, to educate public sentiment on the 
subject of loos divorce laws. 

Professor Theodore W. Dwight presided. On taking 
the chair, he said in the course of his remarks that it 
was hardly necessary for him to refer to the great evils 
which the National Divorce Reform League was formed 
to rectify. Thespecific evils of divorce legislation could 
not be understood without considering the effect upon 
society of weakening the bonds of family union. This 
League not only asked for reform in the divorce laws, 
but took into account other things in the community 
leading to the evils that produced laws. 

‘‘T speak from the standpoint of a lawyer,” said Pro 
fessor Dwight. ‘‘ We have departed from the old com- 
mon law which required the sanction of a priest and 
allowed no divorce. We go to the other extreme, and 
declare marriage to be a purely civil contract. Mar- 
riages made uuder our law are easily repented of whea 
the excitement is over. The old way meant deliber- 
ation, thought, reflection, inquiry. It was impossible 
at first, in New York State, to get a divorce, except by 
act of the Legislature. Our law now is comparatively 
good. It allows divorce for one cause only. In other 
States most frivolous reasons suflice, and marriage is 
made as nearly as possible a mutual contract, that re- 
quires only mutual consent to make it and mutual con- 
sent to dissolve it.” 

The principal address of the evening was delivered by 
the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, whose subject was, ‘‘ Reform 
in the Divorce Laws.” He said in part : 

“You might destroy our National and blot out our State 
governments, and our municipal system, yet, if you will 
leave a sound and pure family basis, political society 
will reconstruct itself. And, conversely, if tne family 
decays, the State soon will perish. You touch the fam- 
ily at a vital point when you touch its bond. The num- 
ber of divorces is rapidly increasing. There were 202 
in New York in 1870. There were 316 in 1882. The 
rate has doubled in Puilatelphia in the last ten years. 
In California there is one divorce to eight marriages. 
There is an increase in Europe, too. It is greater in 
Protestant countries than in Catholic countries. The 
divorce rate is lower in Europe than here, because 
Europe dare not allow loose divorce laws, with omnibus 
clauses, to the lower classes. 

‘Not only has divorce increased, but illegitimacy and 
crimes against chastity are on a simultaneous increase. 
Where there are conservative laws, divorces have de- 
creased. Laxity of divorce legislation is one cause of 
the breaking up of families. But the increase goes on 
where the law is unchanged. Comparatively few di- 
vorcesare granted to foreigners in New England, while 
in the Western States almost all are for foreigners. In 
rural districts the rate is as high as in thecities. The 
bigamists in New England are said to be as many as the 
divorced. Society is in three strata there ; those who 
are virtuous, and who regard the marriage relation as 
most sacred and inviolable ; those who regard the law, 
and go through the form of getting a divorce ; and some 
factory operatives and poorer farmers, who will not go 
to the expense of a divorce, but swap wives and aban- 
don their families when they please. The evil is deep 
and great, and ignoring violations of the seventh com- 
mandment does not lessen their aumber or their harm. 
One of the first things we need is an open investigation 
and publication of the facts. 

‘‘Our marriage laws are as defective as our divorce 
legislation, A man and a woman in the privacy of a 
hotel bedchamber may agree to be man and wife, but 
the transfer of real estate must be recorded. A man 
who leaves his horse to starve is punished, but if he de- 
serts only his wife he goes scot free, and has the privilege 
of marrying another woman. Legislation should take 
some steps to protect the family. The monogamist fam- 
ily is essential to republican institutions.” 

The Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor thought that it was desir- 
able to return to the old plan of license, or the an- 
nouncement of the intention of marriage several days in 
advance. The meeting adjourned after passing the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

‘* We pledge ourselves to try to enlighten the public 
mind on this subject, and to try to remedy this evil.” 








TEMPERANCE AT THE WORLD’S 


EXPOSITION. 


pe National Temperance Society has completed 
arrangements for mass temperance meetings in 
Music Hall, Exposition Building, Thursday and Friday, 
March 12 and 13, to be addressed by the Rev. Dr. T. L, 
Cuyler, of Brooklyn ; George W. Bain, Esq., of Ken- 
tucky ; General C. B. Fisk, the Rev. C. H. Mead, J. N. 
Stearns, of New York, and others. These are among 
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the ablest speakers in the nation, and the friends of tem- 
perance throughout the country should appear in New 
Orleans at this time in large numbers. The meetings in 
the Exposition Building will be held during the day, 
and at night in the various churches in the city. A 
week of meetings is in contemplation in and around the 
city. 

This Society, thoroughly non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian, with Vice-Presidents in every State, covers the 
nation with its work and its literature. Its missionary 
work among the colored people of the South is worthy of 
all commendation. It has reached directly over five 
thousand colored ministers and hundreds of thousands 
of colored people. Meetings will be held in the colored 
churches and institutes at New Orleans. Over fifty 
thousand tracts and papers have already been sent for 
free distribution during the Exposition, and money is 
solicited to send many more, which are greatly needed. 
It is expected that excursion trains will be run from the 
surrounding country, and from Mississippi and Georgia. 
Let there be a grand rally on this occasion. 


THE STORY OF A USEFUL LIFE. 


N the morning of February 24 there died at his 
O residence, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the oldest 
Congregationalist ministers in the couniry, and one 
whose name has been identified with missionary work 
since 1821. The Rev. Anson Gleason was born at 
Manchester, Conn., May 2, 1797. He was one of a 
family of eleven children, all of whom were born be 
fore 1800 and lived to reach maturity. ‘‘ Father” 
Gleason, as he was familiarly known, spent his early 
youth on a farm with his grandfather ; in his fifteenth 
year he went to learn the trade of a carpenter at Cov 
entry, Conn. In 1819 he made a public profession of 
his faith and joined the First Congregational Church of 
Hartford, of which the Rev. Joel Hawes was then pas- 
or. In 1821 ‘* Father” Gleason became interested in 
missions. At that time it was the intention of the 
American Board to instruct the Sandwich Islanders in 
the practical arts, and Mr. Gleason’s knowledge as car- 
penter was to be utilized in this direction. The Board 
finally determined not to carry out this plan of practical 
instruction, but to confine their efforts to the preaching 
of the Gospel. It was at this time also that the Ameri- 
can Board was establishing mission posts among the In 
dians of the Southwest, and when the question was 
asked ‘‘ Father ” Gleason whether he would be willing 
to change his proposed field of labors in the Sandwich 
Islands for work among the American Indians, his reply 
was, ‘‘ 1 have given myself to God, and I have no choice 
as to my field of labor ; if you deem me worthy of being 
a laborer there, give me godspeed and send me aiong.” 
On January 19, 1823, ‘‘ Father” Gleason started from 
the city of Hartford for his journey to the State of Mis 
sissippi. He wis mounted on a white horse, with fifty 
dollars in his pocket, and a letter of introduction from 
Secretary Evarts, of the American Board—father of the 
Hon. William M. Evarts. Of this journey ‘‘ Father’ 
Gleason said: ‘‘I received several small sums of 
money aloug the route, and I was not obliged to pay for 
keeping myself or horse but once after leaving New 
Haven until I crossed the Chickamauga, and at the end 
of my journey I was able tohand $60 to Mr. Kingsbury, 
the Agent of the Board.” 

He reached the Choctaw Reservation in April, having 
been three months on the road. He became at once en- 
thusiastic in the work among the Indian children, and 
made the first book for them by cutting letters out of an 
old newspaper and pasting them in consecutive order in 
a passbook which he carried in his pocket. His first 
station was located on the east of the Pearl River in 
Mississippi. He felled some trees, and with the help of 
the Indians rolled them to the desired location and built 
a house, which was at the same time schoolhouse and 
dwelling. The expense to the Board for this building 
was $5.50. At the first session of the school there were 
but three boys present, and one of these boys learned 
the alphabet the first day. 

In 1825 Mr. Gleason married Bethia W. Tracy, and 
in the summer of 1826 Mr. and Mrs. Gleason started for 
the Choctaw Reservation, going by a sailing vessel from 
New York to Mobile, and proceeding the rest of the 
way on horseback. It was a common thing for Mr. 
Gleason to make journeys of from two to three hundred 
miles, he carrying the camp equipage on his horse, and 
Mrs. Gleason, with two children, mounted on an 
other. 

In 1832 Mr. Gleason was transferred from the Choc- 
taws to the Mohegans, then located on their new reserva 
tion in New London County, Conn. By act of Congress 
money was provided for the building of a schoolhouse 
and residence for the teacher. On this reservation, so 
successful were Mr. Gleason’s labors, that in 1835 he was 
regularly ordained a minister of the Gospel, and founded 
a Congregational church on the Reservation, where he 
labored for seventeen years. He was afterward sent as 
a missionary to the Six Nations, consisting of the Sen- 
ecas, Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Mohawks, and 
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Tuscarora tribes of Indians. He was located at the 
Cattaraugus Reservation, on the shores of Lake Erie, in 
the western part of the State, forten years ; from here 
he went, as missionary, to Rochester ; finally to New 
York, where he engaged in city missionary work. In 
the spring of 1864 “ Father ” Gleason came to Brooklyn, 
and was identified with the mission at the corner of At 
lantic and Grand Avenues, under the auspices of the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. From this mis- 
sion was organized the Church of the Covenant. The 
final connection of ‘‘ Father” Gleason was that of City 
Missionary, under the auspices of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. Of late years he has had no special 
charge, but has been active in mission work among the 
poor. He was a member of the Central Congregational 
Church, and was deeply reverenced and beloved by all 
its members. While his advanced years warned all 
his friends that the day of parting must be near, the 
news of his death caused a shock of surprise and sor- 
row. His familiar figure and his full, rich voice will be 
missed for many days in the city where he spent the last 
years of his honored and useful life. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Club in Boston, 
February 25, Mr. M. F. Dickinson, Jr., a member of Dr. 
Webb’s church, read a paper on “‘ The Pulpit as Seen from 
the Pews.”” He held that clergymen do not have the sharp 
mental discipline that lawyers do. ‘The preacher of to-day 
has to speak to men of spiritual and intellectual independ- 
ence. The pulpit, he claimed, should be kept steadily in 
the line of spiritual results. The preachers should aim at 
greater simplicity and directness, at something that defi- 
nitely concerns those who listen. The clergy are becoming 
more judicial and less dogmatic, and are acquiring increas 
inginfluence. The present decade is laying immense respon- 
sibility Gpon the leaders of our faith. The laymen of the 
Congregational churches are disposed to resist all attempts 
to produce schism, and discord cannot occur through the 
agency of the pews. The time has gone by when any the- 
ological professor ean safely boast that the Congregational- 
ists of New England are wedded to any particular school of 
the doctrines of the church. The religion of Protestantism 
is not repose; it is progress and ceaseless development, 
The Hon. Jonathan A. Lane thought that the doctrines of 
tae Church as preached have materially changed in the 
past forty or fifty years, and he thought the change is for 
the better. Deacon Ezra Farnsworth remarked that the 
doctrines preached at Park Street Church are the same that 
they were seventy-five years ago, and are based on the 
Scriptures. 

—The late Seth Ventress, of Marshfield, Mass., left $10,000 
to be used in building a Memorial Hall, the town to have 
the use of the building for a public library and other town 
purposes. 

—The evangelist, Mr. 8. M. Sayford, has held very suc- 
cessful meetings in St. Johnsbury, Vt., in the Music Hall, 
the audiences sometimes reaching 1,500. 

—The Free Baptist paper, the ‘“ Morning Star,” will be 
removed from Dover, N. H., to Boston, Mass. 

—Febrnary 22, the fourteenth anniversary of the Massa- 
chusetts Total Abstinence Society was observed in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. There was a very large attendance. The 
Secretary, Benjamin R. Jewell, referred briefly to the work 
of the Society, which he said is non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian. Lieutenant-Governor Ames, the President of the 
Society, said that he represented three generations in the 
line of total abstinence, and that there is not a member of 
the family to-day who is not a total abstainer. To this fact 
he attributes much of their success. The Rev. M. H. Pog 
son, of New York, also spoke in favor of the principles ad 
vocated by the Society. 

—A monthly meeting of the Baptist Social Union was held 
at the Meionaon, Boston, February 23. 
pleasant and well attended. 
topic discussed. 

—A Jewish congregation, ‘‘Gates of Prayer,’’ which bas 
been worshiping in Paine Hall, Boston, has secured the syna 
gogue on Pleasant Street, lately occupied by the congrega- 
tion Adath Israel, which was dedicated February 23. The 
exercises were interesting and impressive, the prominent 
Jewish rabbi in the city taking part. 

—The Rev. W. R. Alger lectured on ‘‘ The Uses of Poetry ”’ 
before the Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

—Nearly a score of the students at Kent’s Hill, Me., were 
baptized February 22—the result of a revival in progress 
during the term just closed. 

—The Baptist church of South Abington, Mass., which 
was rebuilt in 1882, and remodeled the past year, was dedi- 
cated February 26. The church is free from debt. 

—A meeting under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was held in Hyde Park, Mass., Feb 
ruary 2. 

—By the will of Hannah C. Leland, of Waltham, Mass., 
$15,000 are bequeathed to the Massachusetts General Hos 
pital, to be used in supporting free beds and attendance 
The Home for Aged Women in Waltham will also receive, 
besides certain personal property specified, all her real and 
personal estate not disposed of by the executor within five 
years of probating the will. 

—The young people connected with the Baptist church in 
North Adams, Mass., have formed a social union for the 
purpose of giving literary and musica] entertainments fort- 
nightly. 

—The Sunday-school attached to the Central Square Bap- 


The meeting was 
“Church Work” was the 
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tist Church, East Boston, celebrated its fourth anniversary 
February 22. 

—The Congregational churches of Manchester, N, H., will 
unite, March 8, in celebrating the eightieth birthday of the 
Rey. C. W. Wallace, D.D., of that city. 

—Neither of the five churches in Gilmanton, N. H., has a 
settled pastor. 

—The missionary and benevolent gifts of Eliot Church, 
Newton, Mass., the past year, amounted to $10,890. 

—In Eastport, Me., the Methodists have erected a church 
which will be dedicated about April 1. 

—The Methodist Society of Newfane, Vt., recently re- 
ceived over $1,000 by the will of Mrs. Roxanna Williams, of 
Williamsville, Vt. 

—The Congregational church at Conway, N. H., was 
totally destroyed by fire, February 12 ; loss, $12,000 ; amount 
of insurance, $5,000. The cause of the fire was the over- 
heated condition of the furnace. 

—The First Baptist Church of Haverhill, Mass., has re- 
ceived from Mrs. Elizabeth Hammond Stickney $500 as a 
memorial gift. 

—A new church, toward the expense of which summer 
boarders and visitors contributed liberally, has been dedi- 
cated, free from debt, at Pamworth Iron Worke, N. H. 

—In the will of Eliza Lamson, of Gloucester, Mass., 
widow of the Rev. William Lamson, D.D., there are 
the following bequests: To the Fishermen’s and Sea- 
men’s Widows and Orphans’ Aid Society, Gloucester, and 
to the Baptist Society of Portsmouth, N. H., $500 each ; to 
the Massachusetts Baptist Convention, American Baptist 
Missionary Union, and American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, $1,000 eaeh. The balance of her estate, after the 
payment of legacies, expenses, etc., some £10,000 or $12,000, 
is devised for the foundation of a home, inor near Boston, 
for elderly and needg persons, members of Baptist churches. 

—The Pearl Street Congregational Church of Hartford, 
Conn., held their annual meeting last week. Reports show 
the church to be in a most flourishing condition. ; 

—At the close ef the evening service in Christ Church, 
Ansonia, Conn., the Vestry decided to increase their own 
pew rents next year thirty-three and a third per cent., hop- 
ing to stimulate the communicants of the church to do the 
same. 

—The Baptist church at South Norwalk, Cenn., will be 
dedicated March 16. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated last 
week at West Rutland, Vt. 

—Itis said that there have been over 200 conversions since 
the beginning of the rev!val meetings im the Pittsfield Baptist 
church under the leadership of the evangelists Pratt and 
Birdsell. 

—There is a deep religious interest in the Second Congre- 
gational Church at Greenwich, Conn. Fifteen persons were 
received into membership last Sunday morning. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—At 20 West Fifty-ninth Street, en last Sunday morning, 
the Rey. A. W. Lightbourn preached toa number of persons 
who have been attendant at the Madison Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church. The people propose organizing the Evangel- 
ica] Unsectarian Society. 

—The nineteenth anniversary of the City Church Exten- 
sion and Missionary Society was held in the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, February 22. The report of 
the Superintendent of this society showed it to be ina 
flourishing condition. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Drs. 8. W. Miller, of Philadelphia, and the Rey. O. H. Tif- 
fany, of New York. 

—On Thursday evening, in the Temple Ahawath Chesed, 
on Lexington Avenue, a handsome mural tablet was un- 
veiled. This tablet is presented as a memorial of the late 
Dr. Adolph Huebsch, founder of the congregation. It is 
& very artistic and beautiful memorial of a good man. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the New York Colored 
Mission was celebrated at the Broadway Tabernacle on the 
evening of February 24. A history of the early work among 
the colored people in New York was read by Augustus 
Taber. 

—The United Presbyterian Church on Seventh Avenue, 
near Twelfth Street, is in a flourishing condition, spiritually 
and financially. The church property is valued at $60,000. 
There is a mortgage of $6,000, which was incurred for the 
building of a new parsonage. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. C. Roberts, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, says: ‘‘ Our mission field is 
enlarging very rapidly. The demands were never more ur- 
gent, nor have the prospects ever been brighter than now. 
We need at least 350 men this spring to meet all the de- 
mand for workers, and at least $750,000. We must receive 
the $650,000 recommended by the last General Assembly, 
if we close this year in April without a debt.” 

—The Prison Association of New York has just completed 
its reorganization for 1885-6. Its board of officers is as 
follows: President, Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D.; Vice- 
Presidents, the Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Andrew D. 
White, LL.D., Walter Howe, Sinclair Tousey, Edwin Hutch- 
inson ; Corresponding Secrevary, W. M. F. Round, 65 Bible 
House; Recording Secretary, Eugene Smith; Treasurer, 
Corzelius B. Gold, 10 Pine Street, New York; Executive 
Committee, Charlton T. Lewis (Chairman), Levi M. Bates, 
Stephen Cutter, John D. Crimmins, Henry W. DeForest, Z. 
Stiles Ely, George 8. Fraser, Charles H. Kitchel, William 
Whitlock, Richard A. McCurdy, William P. Letchworth, 
Henry K. McHarg, Thomas M. Peters, D.D., Henry C. Pot- 
ter, D.D., William P. Prentice, Wendell Prime, D.D., Stephen 
Smith, M.D., James R. Steers, Lispenard Stewart, Edward 
B. Merrill, Meyer 8. Isaacs, Dean Sage, James McKeen; 
General Agent, Stephen Cutter, 65 Bible House. The work 
of the Society is increasing in every direction, and it needs 
money to meet the increased demand on its treasury. 

—The Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage received into membership 





at the Tabernacle, Brooklyn, N. Y., 189 persons last Sunday 
morning. 

—The Church of the Mediator, at Brooklyn, N. Y., will be | 
sold at auction on March 12, foreclosure suits having been 
brought by the mortgagees. It is said that the property 
will pass into the hands of the friends of the Rev. Emory J. 
Haynes, who propose organizing a new church and calling 
him as pastcr. 

—The seventieth anniversary of Methodism was cele- 
brated at Utica, N. Y., on Sunday and Monday of last 
week, 

—The Rey. J. E. C. Sawyer, of Plattsburg, N. Y., for- 
merly the presiding elder of the Albany district, is to be the 
next pastor of the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Troy, N.Y. The present pastor, the Rev. Mr. McOhesney, 
is going abroad for a year. The Rev. H. C. Farrar, the 
pastor of the North Second Street Church, will goto West | 
Troy, and the North Second Street pulpit will be filled by 
Dr. Graham, now of Gloversville. 

—A beautiful tablet has been placed in St. John’s Church 
at Newburg, N. Y., to the memory of the Rev. John 
Brown. 

—The members of the Reformed Church at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., have adopted a plan for the annulment of their 
indebtedness of $12,000 ; the plan is weekly subscriptions. 

—St. Mark’s Parish at Orange Valley, N. J., has not been | 
unanimous in their wishes and purposes for the past year, 
and the Bishop has been petitioned to allow the parish to 
divide. While this was not granted by the Bishop when 
presented to him a year since, it is now stated that a com- | 
munication has been received from him granting the petition. | 
The contestants wish to elect the Rev. William Richmond 
as the rector of the new parish, but it is said that Bishop 
Starkey is opposed to this. 

—The union revival meetings which have been held in | 
Ithaca, N. Y., for the few past weeks have just come to a | 
close. Over 450 persons have confessed conversion. Ac- | 
cording to all reports there is an awakening of religious in- 
terest in all of the towns in Central New York. | 

—The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Philadelphia | 
Branch of the Women’s Missionary Society of America was 
held in the American Sunday-School Rooms at Philadelphia 
last week. A returned missionary made an address in which | 
she showed very plainly the desirability of women geing | 
into the mission field fully equipped as nurses and physi- | 
cians. 

—The Maple Avenue Baptist Church at East Orange, 
N. J., is about to be improved and enlarged. } 

—Since the Christian Convention, conducted by Mr. | 
Moody, at New Brunswick, N. J., was held, revivals have | 
begun in severa] of the churches in the town. 

—The religious feeling developed in Germantewn during 
the recent Christian Convention held under the direction of | 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey has increased rather than dimin- | 
ished. Revivals are in progress in several of the churches; | 
especially noticeable isthe one inthe Third Reformed Episco- | 
pal Church. Forty of the scholars have confessed conver- | 
sion. Meetings have beenheld at Association Hall as well | 
as at the churches. 

—The report of the Baptist Association of Pennsylvania 
says that while the population of fhe State is about 4,500,- 
000, only 500,000 of this number are members of evangelical | 
churches. There are eleven counties, with a population of 
300,000, without one Baptist church, and five counties have | 
only a single Baptist church each. There is on an average | 
about one Baptist to every sixty six of the entire population | 
of the State. 

—Mr. Francis Murphy, in speaking of his recent trip 
through the West, says: ‘“‘I went from here to Des Moines, 
Iowa, and stayed there fifteen days. In that time I secured 
3,500 names to the pledge. Our meetings were crowded 
nightly, and such men as Judge Nourse anithe Hon. J. H. 
Harvey took a deep interest in the meetings, and presided at 
them. We held them in a large pavilion which held 3,000 
people, and we had a splendid time at them. I could hardly 
get away from the city. Then I held meetings in lowa City 
for four nights, and got 600 signatures. In Ottumwa I se- 
cured 1,000 signers, and in Grinnell 300. I spent a few days 
at my home in Chicago, and then came on here (Pittsburg, 
Pa.) to take my church. There you have my tour in brief.’’ 

—The Mary Dixon Memorial Chapel, a perfect little gem 
of architecture, erected and presented to Linden Hall Semi- 
nary for young ladies at Lititz, Pa., by the late George Dixon, 
in memory of his deceased daughter, who was a graduate 
of the seminary, was dedicated on February 24 by Bishop 
E. de Schweinitz. Linden Hall is one of the oldest of those 
institutions of learning for which the Moravlan Church has 
long been famous, having been founded in1794. Thechapel 
is an ornament to the quaint old Moravian village in which 
it stands. 

—The anniversary of the First Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Wilmington, Del., took place last Sunday evening. 
The exercises were very interesting. The school has made 
large donations to mission work, and closes the year with 
a balance in the treasury of $7. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Montclair, N. J., 
has just paid a mortgage of $3,000. 

THE WEST. 

—Revivals in the State of Minnesota are said to be more 
widespread than any for many years. These revivals are 
principally in the Methodist Episcopal churches throughout 
the State. 

—A meeting of the State Superintendents of the American 








Home Missionary Society was held in Chicago last week to | 


consider the relation of Congregational ministers to the 
Scandinavians in this country, and also to devise some 
scheme for a new mission to Sweden. 


—Mr. J. W. Sykes, of the First Cengregational Church of | 


Chicago, has compiled from the last “‘ Year Book ”’ a list of 
the Congregational churehes which gave over $10,000 each 
for benevolence during the Jast year. The number of such 





churches is twenty-six, and their aggregate gifts were 
$483,530. Fifteen of the list are in New England, and gave 
in the aggregate $261,363 ; four in New York City and 


| Brooklyn, and gave $66,559; seven are in the West, and 


gave $155,608. The list is headed by Plymouth Church, 
of Minneapolis, which gave $43,108. The second on the 
list is the First Church of this city, which gave $26,974; 
the third, the Pilgrim Church of St. Louis, giving $24,814. 

—The committee appointed to consider the condition of 
the Congregational church at Wheaton, Ill., have decided 
that the position of the church was unscripturalin that they 
refused to admit any person to membership who belonged 
toa secret society. The committee took no action what- 
ever, concluding that the whole matter belonged to the 
Elgin Congregational Association. 

—The Rey. G. W. Worthington was consecrated Bishop 
of Nebraska at St. John’s Church, Detroit, last week. A 
delegation of 100 were present from Omaha, besides an un- 
usual number of clergymen. The entire service was most 
impressive. The sermen was delivered by the Assistant 
Bishop of New York, Henry C. Potter. 

—A new Congregational church was organized and recog- 
nized at Zanesville, Ohio, onthe 24th, with about fifty mem- 
bers, with good prospect of success. Dr. Gladden, of 
Columbus, preached the sermon; the Rev. R. T. Hall, of 
Mount Vernon, gave the right hand; the Rey. Dr. Strong, 
of Cincinnati, address to the people. 

SOUTH. 

—The Crawford Methodist Episcopal Church at Vicks 
burg, Miss., was damaged by fire last Sunday morning. 
Loss entirely covered by insurance. 

—The annual meeting of the Maryland Association of the 
New Jerusalem Church was held at Wilmirgton., Del., last 
week. A number of clergymen and lay delegates were 
present. This association embraces Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The principal sub- 
ject discussed was the religious education of children. 

—A new Methodist church is being rapidly built at Marion, 
Alabama. 

—The Rev. J. H. Wiley, pastor for the last three years of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Snow Hill, Md., has doubled 
the membership of the church and succeeded during that 
timein paying a debt of $4,000; a good record for a three 
years’ work. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Henry Hyde, of Brookline, Mass.,a member of the Legisla- 
ture, resigned his pastorate last Sunday, and has been called to 








| the First Church in Holyoke and the Second Church in Keen, 


N. H. 

—Louis B. Voorhees has accepted his call vo the Crombie Street 
Church, Salem, Mass. He will begin his pastoral labors about 
the 15th of March, and be installed about the Ist of April. 

—Francis D. Kelsey, of New Gloucester, Me., resigned Febru 
ary 22. 

—Edward Ilawes has accepted his call to the First Church, 
Burlington, Vt. 

—M. Woolsey Stryker, of Holyoke, Mass., resigned February 22. 

—Albert P. Miller has received acall to the Temple Street 
Church at New Haven, Conn. 

—Willlam J. Thomson, pastor of the church at East Canaan, 
Conn,, died last week. 

—E, P. Payson, pastor of the church at Ansonia, Conn., has 
been requested to resign because of his action on the question 
of lotteries at fairs. 

—M. W. Stryker, pastor of the Second Church at Holyoke, 
Mass , has accepted a call to the Fourth Presbyterian Church at 
Chicago, Lil. 

—Jdohn C, Rollins was installed at Hooksett, N. H., February 25, 

—George R. Leavitt, pastor of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge- 
port, Mass., resigned February 22. He will remain with the 
church till about the Ist of April, when he goes to Plymouth 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 

—William 8S, Smart, of Albany, N. Y., has received a cail to 
the South Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 

—George W. Savory, of Warner, N. H., is about to be ordained 
and installed as pastor of the church in Stratham, N. H. 

—Egbert Bingham has accepted his call to the First Church, 
Woodstock, Conn. 

—Theodore C. Jerome, of Gorham, N. H., has received a call 
to Wolfboro’, N. TH. 

—Hiram A. Tracy, of Sutton, Mass., died February 24. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Norman Seaver, cf Syracuse, N. Y., has received a call to 
the Park Church at St. Paul, Minn. 

—Davis W. Lusk, of Philadelphia, has received a call to the 
Sixth Church at Newark, N. J. 

—T. D. Witherspoon, of Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
President of Davidson College at Raleigh, N.C. 


BAPTIST. 


—J. E. Locke has received a call to the church at Monson, Me. 

—A. L. Freeman, pastor of the church at Mumford, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—J. W. Richardson has been installed pastor of the church at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

—G. A. Wilkins, of East Swanton, Vt., has resigned, to take 
effect March 15. 

—James H. Lee, pastor of the Salem Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned on account of poor health. 

—J. F. Gunning, assistant professor of rhetoric in Amherst 
College, has been called to the church in New London, Conn. 

METHODIST. 

—Frederick Woods, of the Methodist Trinity Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., has been invited to the pastorate of the church in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Stephen H. Synnott, rector of St. Paul's Church at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has accepted a call to St. John's Church at Ith- 
aca, N.Y. 

—George B. Ruse, vector of Zion Church at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., died !ast week of pneumonia. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. C. White, of Augusta, Me., has received a call to the Uni 
tarian church at Waterville, Me, 
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SAMUEL ROGERS AS A "PATRON. 


S it has been asserted in my presence by an emi- 

nent literary man, within a month of the present 
writing, that Samuel Rogers systematically depreciated 
Shakespeare, and that he was above all things a cynic, 
I think it right, in justice to his memory, to repeat the 
conversation abeve recorded. Though it took place 
nearly forty years ago, I wrote down the heads of it 
in my note-book on the very day when it occurred ; 
and by reperusal of it I have refreshed iny memory so 
as to be certain of its accuracy. Mr. Rogers doubtless 
said very pungent and apparently ill-natured things in 
his time ; no professed wit, such as he was, can always, 
or indeed very often, refrain from shooting a barbed 
dart either to raise a laugh and to strengthen an argu- 
ment, or to dispense with one; but there was no malev- 
olence in the heart, though there might appear to be 
some on the tongue, of Samuel Rogers. To love 
literature, and to excel in poetical composition, 
were unfailing passports to his regard, his esteem, 
and, if necessary, his purse. One of the guests of the 
morning on which these conver:ations took place, 
and who bore his part in them, was a grateful recipient 
and witness of his beneficence. Thomas Miller, who 
began life as a journeyman basket-maker, working for 
small daily wages in the fens of Lincolnshire, excited 
the notice of his neighbors by his poetical genius, or it 
may have been only talent, and by their praises of his 
compositions filled his mind with the desire to try his 
literary fortune in the larger sphere of London. He 
listened to the promptings of his ambition, came to the 
metropolis, launched his little skiff on the wide ocean of 
literary life, and by dint of hard work, indomitable 
perseverance, unfailing hope, and incessant struggles, 
managed to earn a modest subsistence. He speedily 
found that poetry failed to put money in his purse, and 
prudeatly resorted to prose. When prose in the shape 
of original wcrk—principally fiction—just enabled him 
to live from day to day, he took refuge in the uaily 
drudgery of reviewing in the ‘‘ Literary Gazette,’ then 
edited by Mr. Jerdan, a very bad paymaster. He 
had not been long in London before he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Rogers, and, after a period of 
more or less intimacy, received from that gentleman 
the good, though old, and, as it often happens, the 
unwelcome, advice that he should cease to rely wholly 
upon literature for his daily bread. As poor Miller 
could not return to basket-making—except as an em- 
ployer of other basket-makers, for which he had not 
sufficient, or indeed any, capital—and as, moreover, he 
had no Jove for any pursuits but those of literature, he 
resolved, if he could manage it, to establish himself as a 
bookseller and publisher. Mr. Rogers, to whom he 
confided his wish, approved of it, and generously aided 
him to accomplish it, by the advance without security 
of the money required for the purpose. The basket- 
maker carried on the business for a few years with but 
slight success, and once informed me that he had made 
more money by the sale of note-paper, of sealing-wax, 
of ink, and of red tape, than he had made by the sale 
of his own works, or those of anybody else. 

Mr. Rogers established another poet in the bookselling 
and publishing business, but with far greater success 
than attended his efforts in the case of the basket- 
maker. Mr. Edward Moxon, clerk or shopman in the 
employ of Messrs. Longman, who wrote in his early 
manhood a little book of sonnets that attracted the notice 
of Mr. Rogers, to whom they had been sent by the 
author with a modest letter, became, by the pecuniary 
aid and constant patronage of the ‘‘ Bard of Memory,” 
one of the most eminent publishers of the time. He 
was known to fame as ‘‘ the poets’ publisher,” and issued 
the works not only of Mr. Rogers himself, but of Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth, Southey, Savage Landor, Coleridge, 
and many other poetical celebrities. He also published 
the works of Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Peele, and other noted dramatists of the Eliz- 
abethan era. 

The friendly assistance, delicately and liberally ad- 
ministered in the hour of need, by Samuel Rogers to 
the illustrious Richard Brinsley Sheridan, is fully re- 
corded in the life of the latter by Thomas Moore ; that 
which was administered, though under less pressing 
circumstances, to Thomas Campbell, has found a sym- 
pathetic historian in Dr. William Beattie. Rogers, in 
spite of the baseless libe! concerning Shakespeare, had 
not a particle of literary envy in his composition. His 
dislike to Lord Byron was not literary but personal, and 
is adequately explained—and almost justified—by the 
gross and unprovoked attacks which Byron directed 
against him.—{Dr. Charles Mackay, in ‘‘ The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.” 


In his chapter entitled ‘‘ The Influence of Pendennis,” 
Mr. Yates says : 

“To get admitted into the ranks of literary men, 
among whom I might possibly, by industry and perse- 
yerance, rise to sume position, began to be my constant 
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thought: and I was encouraged in the hope that I might 
succeed, perhaps more than anything else, by reading 
the career of ‘ Pendennis,’ which, in its well-remembered 
ycllow cover, bad then been appearing month by month 
for the last two years, and in its complete form was just 
obtainable at the libraries. There is no prose story in our 
English language, not even the ‘Christmas Carol,’ not 
even ‘The Newcomes,’ not even the ‘ Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life’ or ‘ Silas Marner’'—and now I have named what 
are to me the most precious—which interests and affects 
me like ‘ Pendennis.’ It had this effect from the very 
first. I knew most of itso thoroughly. The scenes in the 
provincial theater—the Fotheringay, her father, the 
prompter, the company—were such perfect creations (to 
this day I have never seen any hint as to where Thack- 
eray got his study of these people, who were quite out 
of his usualline); the position of Pendennis and his 
mother was so analogous to that of me and mioe— 
her devotion, his extravagance; the fact that I was 
personally ag¢quainted with Andrew Arcedeckne, the ori- 
ginal of Foker, inwhom he was reproduced in the most 
ludicrously lifelike manner : all this awakened in me 
aspecial interest in the book ; and when, in the course of 
Pen’s fertunes, he enters upon the literary cireer, writes 
his verse for the ‘Spring Annual,’ dines with Bungay, 
visits Shandon, is engaged on the ‘ Pall Mal! Gazette,’ 
aad chums with Warrington, who makes the ever-to-be- 
quoted speech about the power of the press: ‘ Look at 
that, Pen! There she is, the great engine; she never 
sleeps,’ etc.—when I came to this portion of the book 
my fate was sealed. Tobe a member of that wonderful 
Corporation of the Goosequill, to be recognized as such, 
to be cne of those jolly fellows who earned money and 
fame, as I thought, so easily and so pleasantly, was the 
one desire of my life ; and, if zeal and application could 
do it, I secanteemmantalin that den teins should be gratified.’ 


of the $91,158,039 anaiet on the public schools in the 
thirty-eight States and nine Territories and the District of 
Columbia during 1882, more than one-quarter of that 
entire expense was borne by the three States of Illinois, 
Ohio, and Iowa’ That nearly one-third of that great 
expense was borne by and expended in the four States of 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania? That 
more than one-half of it was borne by and expended in 
the six States of New York, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
lowa, and California? That nearly two-thirds of it all 
was borne by and expended in the nine States of Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Indiana, Jowa, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Olio, and New York ” 
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*,* Restricted to Publications of the last three months. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 
its Historical Effects. By Richard 
cloth, $3.50. 


PHE Ling AND TIMES OF JESUS THE ME IA. By 
red Edersheim, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $6; by mail, $6.50. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES, Called 
awe Edited by the Rev. J. 1. Mombert. vo, $6.50; by 
mail, $6.7 


THE POETS OF THe CHURCH, A Series of Riographical 
Sketches of Hymn Writers and their Hymns. By Edwin F. Hat- 
field, D.D. 8vo, $3. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. With 100 
lilustrations te Fred. Barnard and others. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
; by mail, $4.25. Specimen pages sent on application. 


A HANSEU L OF CORN. Selected Passages from the Writings 
of the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.25, 


Indicated by 
S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 


JESUS AT THE WELL, John iv., 1-42. Three Discourses. By 
William M. Taylor, D:D. Sq. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 75 cents. 


RESURRECTION IN NATURE AND REVELATION, An 
Argument and a Meditation. By D. W. Faunce, D.D. 12mo, $1.5°. 


THE I AM’S OF CHRIST. A Contrivation. ‘a Christelog.cal 
‘Shought. By Samuel H. Glesy, D.D. 12mo, §1.2 


LIKE c HRBIST : Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Conformity to the 
Ye A ‘sequel to“ Abide in Christ.” By And.ew Murray. 
i2mo, 1 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE: Life Pictures from the Book of Jonab. 
vg ee An Authorized Translation from the German. 
12mo, $1.25. 





D. APPLETON &CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


BANCROFT’S HISTURY OF THE UNITED STATE* 
Author's last revision. Sixth and concluding volume. The six 
volumes of this new and fully revised edition of Kancroft's His- 
tory of the United States, now complete, comprise the twelve vol- 
umes of the original oetavo edition, including the History of the 
Formation of the Constitution last published, and are issued at 
just half the price. Volume VI. contains a new portrait of Ban- 
croft engraved on Steel. Complete in six volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
uncut. ce, $2.50 per volume ; or the set, put up ina box, $15. 


ROSLYN'S ia. A Novel. By Christian Reid. 12mo, 
oh ‘ 


GREECK IN By! TIMES oF HOMER. An account of the 
Life, Custo d Habits of the Greeks during the Homeric 
period. By 7 T Tim, enis, author of “A History of Greece.’ 
l6mo, cloté, 22 pp, Price, $1.50. 


A POPULAR EXPO Bion OF ELECTRICITY. With 
sketches of some of its verers. By Martin S. Brennan. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

ADDIE’S HUSBAND. A Novel. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 

MATT: wae Ee CARAVAN. By Robert Buchanan. 12mo, 
paper. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, Related in her Letters and Journals. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, by Cross. Portrait and 
Illustrations. Io Three Volumes Py 2mo, cloth, $3.7 
(Uniform with “ Harper’s Library Ex {itio mn” of George Eliot's 


Works.) 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States of America With Hist 3 
tific, and Art Notes, Diagrams, &c. By Mau - 
Illustrated. In Two Volumes. Vol. f » Pp 
vi., 5”). Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 per volume. 
arately. 
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TRE oLY MPIC AND PYTHIAN ats 5 hab FINP ae. With 


xluctory Essay, Dissertation on tt ular. and 
Hotes Catibeal ea Explanato ory. By Bas sit L G iN er ‘eeve, Ph D 
(Gbttingen), LL.D *rofessor © t Greek, nJahae Hopkins [ niversity 
Illustrated. Pp. 2. 12mo, Cloth y In “ Harper's Classical 
Series, for Schools and Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supervis- 
ion of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia 


College.) 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the standpoint 


of Universal History. By John Fiske. Pp. 158. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

HERODOTUS, Books Vl.and VII. With a Life of Herodotus, an 
Epitome of his History, aSummary of the Dialect, and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Greek in Columbta College, New York In “ Harper's Classical 
Series, for Schools and Colleges.” Under the Editortal Super 
vision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Colum- 
bia College.) Pp. xxx., 370. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“THE FRIENDLY FDITION” OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKS Edited by W. J. Rolfe. In 2 volumes. Illustrated 
limo, gilt toys and uncut edges, sheets, $27; cloth, $30; half calf, 
S60. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH, A 


sketch of the life and times of the Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A., 
rector of Combe-Florey, and canon residentiary of St. Paul’s 
Rasedl on family documents andthe recollectiona of personal 
friends. [by Stuart J. Reid. With steelplate portrait, numerous 


illustrations, and autograph letter. Pp. xx., 410. $vo, extra cloth, 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES, by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., author of “A History of Our Own Times,” &c Pp. iv., 32 
Vol. i; 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (To be completed in two volumes. ) 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: Her Love Affairs and other 
Adventures, By William Black, author of “Shandon Bells," 
“4 Princess ef Thule,” ‘the ae se Adventt —ee Phaeton,’ 
&e. Illustrated bv E. A. Abbey nr 2mo, cloth, $1. 35 
© — with “Harper's Library Baition’ ” of. William Black's 

ovels.) 


SOME LITERARY RECOLL ECTIONS. By 
thor of * A Beggaron Horseback,’ 
Pp. 206. 12mo, cloth, $1 


mes Payn, au 
“ By Proxy, &e. “With Portrait. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. Studies of Early Usage and Bellef. By 
Andrew Lang, M.A.. late Fellow of Merton ¢ ollege ,Oxford. Ilus- 


trated. Pp. viil.,3 12. 12mo, cleth, $1.25. 

MEN OF INV ENTION AND INDU STRY. By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of * — Help,” “Th uguenots,"”’ * Character,” “ James 
Nasmyth,” &c. Pp. vi., 382. 2 in pein $1. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. By W. Clark Russell, author of “ Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,” &c. Pp. 476. ltmo, half cloth, 75 cents. 

THE LOST CITY. By David Ker. Pp. 176. 16mo, cloth, $l. (in 


** Harper's Young People Series.”’) 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WRLD. Fifty Yeara of 
London Life. By oe Yates, author of “Black Sheep,” 
w Kissing. _the Rod,” Vith Portrait. Pp. xvill., 4. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.75 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. A Centennial Biography. With 


Selections from Letters and Journals. By Lucien hye With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Pp. xiv., 254. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
M: AD AM. By Mrs Oliphant, author of “The Ladies Lindores, ” 


‘For Loveand Life, 
half cloth, 75cents. 


oot. ERIDGE. By H. D. Traill Pp. x , 20 
The latest volume issued in the 


The Primrose Path,” &. Pp. 478. 16mo, 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents 
English Me n of Letters.” 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
LATEST ISSUES. 


438, A Good Hater, By Frederick Boyle $0 

i). Undér whieh King? By Compton Reade.. _ 

442. Tie and Trick. By Hawley Smart neue , 0 

i44. The Wearing of the Green. By Basil, ‘ 2 

46. The Crime of C bristmas Day. By the author of * ‘My Ducats 
and My i aughter’ 1 


) 
447. The White Witch 20 
i448. Ichabod. A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas 15 
449, 450, 451. George kliot’s Life. 3 parts each 15 
452. Great Porter Square. By B. L. Farjeon . 4 2) 
453. Miss Brown. By Vernon Lee. ° a” . ° PU) 
54. A Man of His Word, and Other Stories. By W. E. Norris. Pa) 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten vents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Including 


his private correspondence, with a nuinber of letters that have 
not he retofore come into print, and the contributions to “ The 
Federalist ’ of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. Edited, with an intro 
duction and notes, by Henry Cabot Lodge. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, $5 





The edition (which will be the first co mplete one ever issued) will 
be LIMITED TO FIVE HUNDRED COPIE%. The set will be issued 
in nine royal octavo volumes, handsomely printed from picatype, 
and will contain portraits engraved on steel from the pictures by 
Trumbull and Robertson 


wit Lian E. BURTON, ACTOR, AUTHOR, AND MAN. 

GR. A sketch of his career, with Recollecti ns of his Per 

Semaine es. By William L. Kesse. Crown Octavo. Cloth, extra 
gilt top. $2.50. 


A MEMOIR OF THE PRINCESS ALICE OF ENGLAND, 


GRAND DUCHB5SS8 OF HESSE. With her Correspondence 
with the Queen during the Years of her residence in Germany. 
Edited by her sister, the Princess Christian. Svo, with two por 


traits. Third and cheaper edition. Cloth extra, $! 


BRITISH ORATIONS, Aselection of the more ee and 
representative Addresses of the pastcentury. Edited, with intro 
duction and notes, by Charles K. Adams, P rofe ssor of History in 
the University of Mic ‘higan, Three volumes, l6mo, uniform with 
“American Orations.” $3.75. 


AMERICAN OKATIONS. From the colonial period tothe pres 


ent time, selected as specimens of Eloquence, and with special 
reference to their value in throwing light upon the more impor 
tant epochs and issues of American History. Edited, with intro 
ductions and notes, by Alexander Johnston, Professor of Juris 
prudenee and Politicat Ex onomy, ¢ ‘ollege of New Jersey. Three 
volumes, Imo, uniform with “ Prose Masterpleces.” $3.75. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass 


THE SECRET OF DEATH, AND OTHER POEMS. By Edwin 
Arnold. l6mo, $1. 


THE OPEN DOOR—THE PORTRAIT. By the author of “A 


Little Pilgrim,” “* Old Lady Mary. 6mo, 75c. 
THE a a" AT- rh -DO CLUB. A Story for Girls. By Helen Camp 
6mo, 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
New and cheap edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Paper covers, 50c. 


RAMONA. od Helen Jackson (H. H.). 12mo, $1.50. 9th thousand 
now rea 


THE MAKING OF A MAN 


By Rev. Wm. M. 6 
$1.25, This is a sequel to ‘ Baker. 1émo, 


His ie Ao Myself.” 
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NEW? PUBLICATIONS 


MACMILTAN & CO. 
NEW BOOKS 
ene ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


 ) a wh . ... MARCH. 
CONTENTS : 

I. PRINCE EDWARD AND PRINCE GEORGE 
OF WALES GOING DOWN A COAL 
MINE IN AUSTRALIA. Frontispiece 

Il. H. iM. S. BACCHANTE AT THE ANTI- 
PODES. Prince Edward and Prince Seorge 
of Wales. Illustrated. 

lil. PRIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. Grant 
Allen. With Tlustrations 

IV. THE ART OF CASTING IN BRONZE 
George Simonds. With Illustrations. 

VY. A SHIP OF °49 (to be continued). Bret 
Harte. With Llustrations. 

VL PILGRIMA( 28. W. Minto 

Vil. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Hugh Conway 

Initials and Ornamental Headpieces. 


Annual Subscription, $1.75. 








Monthly, Price 75 Cents; 


Annual Subs riplion, 


S1.00 
THE PORTFOLIO. AN ARTIST 
IC Periolical. Edited by Philip Gilbert 


Hamerton Copiously Tlustrated with 
Etched and Engraved Plates 
January. Contents: George Morland—Wind- 
sor—Old Hospitals and Religious Houses of 
Canterbury—The Blenheim Pictures—Art Chron- 
icie 





February. Contents: A Street in Rouen— 
Windsor—Landseer, the Dog-Painter—Siena— 
Ridolfi—Art Chronicle. 


Annual Subscription, $12. 


L’ART. REVUE BI-MENSU- 
ELLE ILLUSTREE. Editor-in-Chief, EBu- 
géne Véron. Artistic Director, Léon Gau 
cherel. 

January 1, with Supplement, $1.20; January 
15 and February 1, each 60 cents. 

Iilustrations: Portrait du Pape Innocent X., 
Buland—Plaque décorative du Coin de Rue, 
Ringel—La Béte A&A Bon Dieu, Jasinski—Jules 
Grévy, Ringel—Fumeurs, W. Rohr—Etudes, Rin- 
gel—Portrait de Jules Grévy, Ringel 





A NEW BOOK BY LADY BARKER. 
LETTERS TO GUY. BY LADY 


Barker, Author of “Station Life in New 
Zealand.” i2mo, $1.0. 
It cannot fail to please by the naiveté and 
freshuess of it- style.—| Londun Times, 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
THE CARE OF INFANTS. A 


Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. By 
Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D. 18mo, 40 cents 


Every mother and nurse will be the wiser for 
reading New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Every chapter contains valuabl le infermation 
for mothers and the warnings given. if heeded. 
will save parents many hours of wakefulness 


and anxiety.—[« hicago Evening Journal 





MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ExhiMited at AI.L the impo _— WORLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hemiin Orgene have, 
efter most rigid exaimtuations end cowp risors 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and awaRpEt 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even tn one such tmportan’ 


compartson O R G A N has any other 
American 


‘ wpan been 
to 

















found equai - them. Ox® 
HuNbRt sTYLe adapted te all uses, from the 
emallest size, yet eer ax Thee "harac’ teri« tie Mason & 
H in excelien« t se best fostrument 
v » it is pe asibie tw con: ~ iru t from reeds, at Sou 
or Orr llustrated catalogue, 4 pp. éto, and 
rice list oi 
. The Mason & Hamlin Cor pany manufacture 
UPRIGHT PIANC +FORTES — t all the 
improvements PIANO which have 
been four ives uable ip suct 
instrumen ts eens Oe Of pect! 


jar practical + tlue. — dinx to greatest purity and 
refinement jual ‘ be and duratility, espe 
— it minaiatead itability to ge sl out of tune. bro 
younce’d the greatest impr made in upright 
pianos for baif a century the xu ASON & HAMLIN 
CO. pledge themselves that every plano of their 
make - sll ithe strate that v ERY HIGHEST EXC El, 
LEN‘ whic “terized their 
ome Send for ciesutar with illa trations, full 
description anu 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTOM, 154 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 
WEW YORK, 46 Last {4th St. (Gnion Square.) 


Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMONGST THE SHANS, By Arcuisarp 
Ross Co_quuown, F R.G.S , author of “Across 
Chryse.” With upwards of cifty whole-page 
llastrations. With Introduction by Terrien 
de Laconperie on the Cradle of the Shan 
Rice, aud flistorical Sketch of the Shans, by 
Holt S. Hallett. Large 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 

*,*“ A particular importance is vested in Mr. 

Colquhoun’s book because of the scheme now 

pending, which, if successful, will open up a new 

market for European commerce in Siam, the 

Shan States, British Burma, and Southwest 

China. Mr. Colquhoun proposes to build a rail- 

way which shall ran from Bankok northward to 

the northern boundary of the Shan country, 
connecting with the seaports of British Burma 

The country thus brought into close relations 

with the present channeis of trade is highly 

productive.’’—[The Book Buyer. 

THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. By Heiv- 
nico Ewaip. Vol. Vil. The Apostolic Age 
Translated from the German by J. F. Smith 
l vol. &vo, cloth. $8 40. 

*.* Vols. 1 to6 also on hand. Price, $31.60 


AGNOSTICISM, AND OTHER SER- 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION FOR 
GENERAL SALE. 


A Memoir of the Princess Alice of Eng- 
land, Grand Duchess of Hesse. With 
ber Correspondence with the Queen during the 
Years of her Residence in Germany. Edited 
by her sister, the Priucess Christian. 8vyo, witb 
two portraits. Cloth extra, $1.50. 

“This memorial volume will be extensively 
read, and will be prized as a reeord of a singu- 
larly beautiful life.”’"—{Herald, New York. 

“Her writings are all marked by vigor of 
thought and great felicity of expression.’’—[Ob- 
server, New York. 


*,* Putnam’s new catalogue sent on applica 
tion. 


EASTER GIFT BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNRISE. Daily Morning 
Texts and Morning Hymns. Beautifully illumi- 
nated, each page containing an illuminated text 
with appropriate hymn, covers in gold bronze, 
ribbon style, 35 cents. 


ROCK OF AGES. With beautiful designs by 
Clark Stanton, A.K.S.A., and other eminent artists 
18mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, gilt edges, with 
16 illustrations, 75 cents. 


THE LORD’s PRAVER. ismo, cloth extra 


beveled boards, gilt prt with 13 illustrations, 5 
cents. Uniform with Rock of Ages. 





*,* For sale at all bookstores, or, sent by mail 


postpaid, upon receipt of priee, by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 








G. P. PUTNAM’ SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 








MONS, Preached in St. Peter’s, Cranley 
Gardens, 1883-84 By the Rev. A. W 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s | 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic | 





Momente, 


and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. | 


Author of ** The Origin of Evil,” “ Defects of | 


Modern Christianity,” ete. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth, $2.40, 


*.* All the previous volumes by this author on 
hand, 


*.* The abo hooks will be seat upon receipt of 
advertised price Catalogues of our regular stock, 
also one devoted to Music and Musicat Literature, 
will be mailed, if desired, to those interested 


NORIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


Old Books bought and sold. Catalogue free. W. 
McDonnell, 19 Kansas St., Chicago, IL. 


A PRIZ Sendsix cents for postage,and receive 

+i free, acostly box of goods which will 
help you to inore money right away than anything 
else in this v ele 1. Ali, of either sex, succeed from 
first hour. The broad road to fortune opens before 
the workers, al solutely sure. Atonce address, TRUE 





& Co., Augustus, Maine. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition. Whoso- 
ever will may come. 


| Rev. M. E. Striesy, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
| Rev. James PowE.i, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 


H. W. Husparp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopwortu, D.D., Dist. Sec., 
Boston. ® 

Rev. Cuas, W. SHELTON, Dist. Sec., Chicago. 


TELLYOUR WIFE : 


Attempts ure made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ** Automatic,’’ etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the Willcox 
& Gibbs ** Automatic” or **No Tension 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 


dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 658 Broadway, New York, 
And jn all Principal Cities. 
BuSiness Established in 1859. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


‘LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, and'roreics 
, and FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,?7 East 14th St.,NewYork, 


LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
Florence, Italy. 

Home for ladies studying in Europe. Inc. under 
Laws of Mass. Specialties, Music, Art, and Modern 
Languages. Facilities for travel on the Continent, 
Reduced rates of ocean passage. Address, for circu- 
lar, FLORENCE, 75 Hanover Street, Worcester, Mass. 


V ASSAR COLLEGE. Pough keepsie e,N, Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
with a complete College Course, Schools of Painting 
and Music, Astronomical Ss phage f 4 Laboratory of 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, 
a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty- -three Teac hers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted 
toa progarstce? course, Catalogue sent on applica- 

tion. . CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., Prestdent. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
sexes. Music and Art specialties. Moderate 


Enter at any time. 
Send for Catalogue. W. H. RANNISTER, 














WANTS. 


Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
led wn this column for sn 


| ubscribers only, 
jor fl cents per line. Mpc dba nye fhewe 


8 to publish in this column free ond 
mellem of taunts nts as will serve subscribers w fae 
not able t. pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who «re not able.) 

Contralto.—A lady singer would like a post- 
tion on church choir, New York, Brooklyn, or 
vicinity. J. ¥.8.,136 E. Eightieth Street, New 
York. 








A HAPPY MAN, 


Elsevir Library 


1 Rip Van Winkle, Irving 


148 Physical Education. Spencer 
i) Moral Education 
189 Intellectual Education. Spencer, 


137 Progress 0 fthe Working Classes.. 12 The 
Robert Giffin, LL.D. 4c WL Mazer 


134 Numbers. Matthew Arnold. 
133 The Coming Slavery. Spencer...... se, 54 Essay 
122 On Liberty 


131 Rokeby. Sir Walter Scott.......... 


in their scholarship. 









Mi Livy. By W. L. Collins 
8 Euripides. By W. B. Donne. 


m3-3a) 


“WHAT is the World coming to? 
so far as books are concerned.”—Central Baptist, 
‘Give aman this taste (for good books), and the means of gratifying it, and} . 
you can hardly fail of making a happy man. You place him in contact with the best society in every | With 426 Fine 
period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest characters 
which have adorned humanity.”—Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 


¢ and in neat paper covers. 


2c '1%) Milton. T. Babington Macaulay Se 75 Life of Sam Houston........ 2e 
74 Young People’s Life of Washington 3c 


143 Thesame: #schylus, Anac reon, ete. 2c 18 Tints of the Times. 
Th merson. Matthew Arnoid..... 2c 107 Battle of the Books. Dean Swift... : 
Se 105 The Heart of Bruce, etc. Aytoun... 2c 40 Sunshine and other neriin Alden. 3c 
Herbert Spence er 5c 105 Virginia, The Armada. Macaulay... 2c 38 Life of Richard . . 
. Se la Count Rumford. Jobn Tyndall.... 3c 37 Pearlsofthe Faith. Edwin Arnold. 15e | historic lay figures. It 
18 What Knowledge is of Most Worth. 5c 103 The Battleof Marathon. E.S.Creasy Sc 35 Life of Alex. H. Stephens. Iilus.... 10¢ | js ag charming as any 


Ancient Mariner. Coleridge. 2c 32 Indian Song of 30ngs. Arnold... 6c 


Ancient Classics i: 


its place among the standard authorities. 


3 
2 a le Tliad 
1 Virgil. By W.L. Collins............. 


St. Louis. 


~w“t™ W onder-Books 


The poor man is now on an equality with the richest,| GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


illustrations, Eight 
beautiful volumes, 
small octavo, cloth, gilt 


Dainty little books, always unabridged, in large type,| tops. Price reduced 


The prices include postage : 


3c 2c 
O.C. Kerr..... 2c 42 Civilizations of Asia. 5 ty o 2 
2e 41 Lifeof Peter Cooper. 


Wagner. Portrait. 3c 


from $49.50 to $8.00, 
postage $1.20. 


2 The Burning of Rome. Farrar.. 2c 129 Erasmus and Henry VIIL rig Au- THE BEST 

5 Sea-Serpentsof Science. Wilson 2e bigne Dakine wen ese cuahseus b 2c 70 Nos, 2, 43, 66, 67, 68, 69, combined..... Me | ,, “aly 4 

6 Enoch Arden. Alfred Te mnyson... 2c 128 Lady of the Lake. | OEE Bc 69 A Half Hour with St. Paul 6. This is the only com- 
8 Frederick the Great acaulay Je 127 Marmion ) bast 68 The Cruct on. Cunningham Geikie 2c > ri iti 

10 Queen Mabel, ete. Ellen T.Alden.. 3c 1% Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scott... 6c 67 Senecaand St. Paul. Canon Farrar 2c ple te Ame Cae edition 
li Life of Sir Isaac Newton. Parton. 2c 125 Confessions of an Opium-Eater..... 10c 66 The Celtic Hermits. Chas. Kingsley. 2c of this work, which is 
12 World Smashing,etc. Williams c 124 Legend of the Wandering Jew .. 2e 6 Sehiller’s History Thirty Years’ War Sic known as the best pop- 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Hus 0c 123 Hermann and Dorothea. Goethe... 6c 64 The Essaysof Lord Bacon......... lic 7 1 P- 
15 American Humorists.—Irving....... 2c |122 Public Health. Edward Orton,LL.D. 2c, 63 Mud King’s Daughter. Andersen.. 10c | ular history of France. 
17 American Humorists.—Holmes..... 2c 121 Some of My Pets. a sense | 62 The Ugly Duck, and other Stories... ie | __ Journal, Indian- 
18 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens.... 1c wood x ... 2c) 61 The Picture Book without Pictures. lWec at 

19 American Humorists. Lowell .. 4c}/10 The ¥ Raven, ete. “Edgar A Poe...... 2e| 60 The Ice Maiden, and other Stories.. lfc apolis, Ind. 

2) American Hnmorists. A. Ward 2c 119 Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin. 10¢| 59 The Christmas Greeting......... ... 1 


eting ke 
21 American Humorists. Mark Twain. 2c 118 Crown of Wild Olive. John Ruskin 10c| 53 Shoes of Fortune and other Stories. 10c | MACAULAY’S Peer 


25 Deserted Village, ete. Goldsmith. 2c /II7 Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin... J0¢ | 57 Fairy Tales. Hans Andersen. Illus. We! ««Gyizot is tl M: 
26 Cotter’s Saturday Night, ete. Burns. 2c 116 Luther Anecdotes. Dr Macautay . Se 66 The Story Teller, and other Tales... 10c wULZC J Is ne a a- 
23 Songs of Seven, éte. Jean Ingelow. 2c 115 Luther's Table Talk. Dr. Macaulay 5c | 54 Nos. 10, 13, 40, 51, 52,53 combined, ... 12e | caulay of the history of 
36 Schiller’s Song of the Bell, etc.  2e\1l4 Life of George Muller. Mrs. Muller 5c| 53 Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 2c Fr: ~- His narr: tive 
147 Great Thoughts from Greek Auth- 113 The Understanding. Jobn Locke.. 10c | 52 Sindbad the Sailor..........+..-. +++. 2e | France. 1S Narrative 
ors. Euripides 2c 112 The Battle of Waterloo, E.S.Creasy 2c! 51 Fables from Acsop. Illustrated..... 3c | is full of emotion, likea 
146 The same: Demosthenes, Diogenes. 2c 11L The Battle of Saratoga. E. 8. Cresey 2c 46 Philosophy of Style. Spencer...... 4c ick es : his ch: 
145 The same: Aristotle, ete . 2e U0 Defeat of the Spa) Armada... 2c 44 Evidences of Evolution. Huzley.. > 2¢| quick stream ; his char- 
144 The same: Aristophanes, etc 2c 108 Battle of Hastings. E.8. Creasy. 43 Buddhism. By John Caird... ...... acters rise before us as 





ic 
eh, : Pn, nsccnsepesece 2c 3) Highways of Literature. + oe de. 10c /romance, T here i 18s only 


136 The War forthe Union. ‘W-Phillips 3c 09 James Ferguson, the Astronomer... 3c 27 How Lisa Loved the 75 Ses | 
15 Wendell Phillips. Geo. Wm.Curtis 3c 9 The Four Chief Aposties. F.Godet. 3c 16 Life of Gustave Doré. lustrated. 3c | 
. 89 Gertrude of Wyoming. Campbell. 2c 13 A Half Hour in Natural History.... 8c | seems more like getting 

son Man. By Po ~- neveeses se 9 Hamlet. Shakespeare 7 
John Stuart Mill....... 32) 33 Fior d’Aliza_ By Lamart . . lie 7 Motive and Habitof Readin ee ” a 
79 The Spectre Pe Bang iss ing... . 2c 8 The Words of Washington......... - & purchase. — Dominion 


FOR ENGLISH READERS— 
‘‘This series of brief, condensed accounts of | CIPHERED OVER. 

the great literary works of Greece and Rome has taken 
The books are admirably written and wholly adequate | master. How Mr. Alden 
For English readers who desire acquaintance with the great works of antiquity, | C@% Sive the eight vol- 
= ese books may be recommended as the very best within reach.—The Christian Union, New York. 





Homer's naa by yW.L. ‘ collins. 15e 24 Cicero. 
iv 











COUPON 7s Coupon will be received in lieu of 10 cents cash, toward the 
1OCENTS.} pr ice of above costing not less than 

* from date of this paper (give name of paper). This offer is to se- 
cure your P20: PT response and indicate the paying adve 


on a reasqnable evidence of good faith, Address JOHN B. ALDEN, 





Socts., if sent within 10 days 
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In the Elzevir | Churchman, Toronto. 
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7 Hesiod and Theognis Davies...... lsc 82 The Greek Anthology. Lord Neaves. lic | 45 Tacitus. By W. B. Donn -o.. 150 

% Pindar. By I F. D. Morice....... 1s¢ $1 Aristophanes. By W.L.Collins.... 1sc 39 Juvenal By Edward Walford bases 15e inc luding the multitude 
@ Lucretius.” By W. H. Matlock. Ise 8) Pliny. By Church and Brodribb.... 15e 34 Horace. By Theodore Martin. ...... ise | Of illustrations, is a 
%2 Plautus aud Terence. W.L.Collins 1se 78 Sophocles. By C. W. Coilins........ lic 33 Plato ‘By Clinton W. Colfins...... 15e | thi ve hav hered 
¥1 Lucian. by W.L Collins . ie 77 Aeschylus. Bisbop of Colombo..... lic 31 Aristotle. By Sir Alex. Gravt..._... Bs | ung we have cip er 
“) Th — les. ~~ AS ee .. lie 76 Xenophon. By Sir fa 5 Grant.. lsc 29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb.. 15e | over, but we fail to un- 
& Ovi w Rev. A. CRUrcem,....0....- 15e 


W. L. Collins... i5e 23 aan A y OS ag Ise derstand it.”"—Chris- 
lic 22 Cesar. By Anthony Trollope....... lsc | tian Leader, Boston. 
100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
Publisher, 393 Peart Street, New w York, _ 


E. Lester. lic |in the flesh; they are 
men and women, not 
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FINANCIAL. 


With the balance of trade so largely in 
our favor in our commercial relations 
with Great Britain, the question is 
frequently asked why it is that we are 
not importing gold from the other side to 
settle our credits with. The answer is 
not far off. The two causes which work 
to prevent this influx of specie are: 1. The 
very low rate of interest for money in the 
markets here, that rate being one to one 
and a half per cent. on call, while the 
rate over the other side ranges from three 
to four per cent.; and, 2. The feeling 
of uncertainty respecting the future of 
our currency, and fear that we shall 
finally be obliged to settle down on a silver 
basis. Capitalists for these reasons are tem- 
porarily locking their funds up in time bills 
of exchange, and thus securing themselves 
against any possible depreciation of their 
money, at the same time securing a much 
larger rate of interest than they would 
by loaning it here. They are also 
apprehensive with regard to our security 
markets, not because they feel that prop- 
erties are not low, for the general feeling 
isthe reverse, but that an unsettled state 
will result in lower prices. The action 
this week of the House of Representatives 
on the silver question helps to confirm 
this unsettlement. The report of such 
action, taken on Thursday last, dem 
onstrates the impossibility of repealing 
the Silver Coinage bill this session, and 
throws the public back into a state of 
doubt and depression. This state will 
find some relief when the new President 
shall make his own views officially known 
on the subject through his message; for 
there can be hardly a shadow of a doubi 
as to what those views will be, or, for 
that matter, what the final result of the 
silver agitation will be. The bill will, 
without much doubt, de repealed within 
a year, and the damage which a few 
months more of coinage may effect can 
hardly be very great; but it is, never 
theless, a source of vague solicitude, and 
leads to much uncertainty and anxiety 
with the business communities every 
where. Tile stock marke: js, at the 
present writiog, feeling the effects of 
this failure to stop the silver coinage, 
and many holders of stocks are disposing 
of their shares and closing out their inter- 
ests simply on the ground of prudence, 
not knowing what will be the outcome of 
such a@ foolish and senseless course by 
those who are called our law-makers. 
Fcrtunately,the next House of Representa 
tives will more correctly represent the pre- 
vailing public sentiment on this question, 
and will hasten to give it expression. 

The snow blockades have been raised on 
most of the Western trunk lines, and the 
heavy shipments of products and mer- 
chandise now progressing will tell on the 
reports of earnings to be made for the 
fourth week of February. 

The official statistics for January, from 
the Government Bureau of Statistics, re 
ferring to our foreign commerce, have 
just been published, and present a remark- 
able result. The balance of trade in our 
favor for last month (January) was heav- 
ier than ever before in the history of the 
country during the same month. The 
exhibits are as follows: Exports, $80,- 
582,000; imports, $42,218,000 ; balance 
to our credit, $38,344,000. This brings 
our credit balance for the four months 
to the ist of February up to the re- 
markable figure of $141,000,000. If 
such a balance had accumulated in the 
same months under favorable conditions 
of home trade, and with no prominent 
question like that of silver coinage to 
absorb interest and arouse apprehension, 
we should have covered at least half of 
the favorable balance with imports of gold, 
beforenow. The letter of President-elect 
Cleveland on the question of silver 
shows clearly that he has taken issue with | , 
a large majority (nearly three-fourths) of 
his party in Congress, on the question of 
repealing the coinage act, and that he 
has clearly cut himself free from party 
shackles on this question, and looks for 





support to the great predominating party 
of the North in company with his views. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase. $359,100 





Specie, increase. .... ‘ 48,400 

senders. decrease. 1,016,400 
Deposits, decrease... ....... 1,503,200 
Reserve, decrease.............. 592,200 


Money still one to one and a half per 


cent. 





@ > PER CENT. INTEREST 
- FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acq my ges witn sane and values, 
ver 1,200 low as in for feds VER_ HAVE 
HAD TO FOREC LOSE: ' EDRIVER VAL. 
‘ i! MORTGAGE, and bave NEVER LOST 

OLLAR of principal or interest oy any loans 
~- here. Interest coll ected and sent to you free 
of cost, each year. These loans are very safe, and 


pay nearly three Iam known 
times as much as U. S. BONDS. and = recom- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
Hast and West—men for whom I have been making 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST 
REFERENCES. 41 






| 4 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.bD., Hartford, Conn. 
- G are 3, Ph.D., LI 'D., President Rutgers Col- 





Branaw liek, 


4 N. 
on WwW w =f MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 


Geneseo, N. Y. 
Hon. E. M. TOP LIFF ,Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN Mystic kridge, Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ ‘ational Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn, 

The “ Congre; gationalist, Y Boston ; “N.Y. Observer. 


All are pleased with my investments Cir- 
cular, with full ere mee oo references, letters 
from old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, 
seme on application, Mention this paper. Ad- 


M h ° 
E. P. . CATES GHAND FORKS, Ppek: 


7% 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
ON IMPROVED FARMS IN THE STATES 
OF OHLO AND MICHIGAN, 

We have carefully selected these securities to meet 
the wants of parties desiring to invest small sums, 
and we recommend them as absolutely safe, yield 
ing good income, and not constantly varying in value 
in sympathy with the fluctuations of the stock 
market. 

The bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, with coupons attached, payable semt-annually 
jn gold coin in the City of New York. They are 
secured by loans upon improved farms in the States 
of Ohio and Michigan to the extent of one-third of 
their value only. Full particulars furnished upon 
application. 

We buy and sell Government bonds and other high 
grade investment securities outright or on commis 
sion, and make liberal advances on the same. 

Quotations and other information furnished. 


HENRY S. IVES & CO., 
BANKERS, 
Nos. 23 & 25 NASSAU STREET, Cor. Cedar. 
P. O. BOX 1,422. 
NEW YORK. 















THE CHICAGO AND 
NORTH WESTERN 
Rai we now has for sale 
pe 000,000 Acres 
wicent Farm- 
ss in the famous 
Gar en Toot of Bn ag 
Minnesota and Daxota, at 
from $2.00 to 86. 

= acre, on Terms that 
¥s within i reach 01 
veryone. ure & new 
ara I =, pest Grain 
the beng = Yand 








ng rapidly, and p 
will advance_ soon, 
ape» guides and all = 
in ormation, apply to 
HAS. E. SI joner, = 
2 ommissioner, 
Railwa: 
GHICAG 0, Tifinois: 











THE PRESENT RAILROAD TROUBLES 


ARE CAUSING 


Many Changes in Investments 
AND INQUIRIES FOR PRICES. 


We desire to say to THOSE WHO WISH TO BUY 
OR SELL that we continue to give personal atten- 
tion to the PuRcCHASE AND SALE OF STOCKS AND 
Bonbs at the New York Stock Exchange, mak- 
ing a specialty of those not regularly quoted. 
Good Investment Securities constantly on hand. 
Please call or write 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CoO., 
4 & 6 Broad St., New York. 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTEERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, KANSAS, 
First Mortgage Real Estate ,eome 


ow vk. 4 olute Satisfi | 
F24 RANTEED, ‘or reliability, consult Th 
si Renk. ee . City, eS RLS Bank, Jawrence, Kan, 
ace ee pty. 
¥ ned for Tamphict with te aortas tons sample Len 
W Mz, Perkins, Pres. }s FP. Mart, f L. Sec. 
tf Warne v. Pres Anditor, OL W. Gillett." 


9 and 12 Per Cent. Net. 


Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at 
from 1-3 to 1-5 ap sed valuation, = net nine (9) per 
cent. interest. Short-time loans on personal prop- 
erty, security ample, to net twelve with per cent. 
Interest collected and remitted withous pcuemenee. 
_— paid for non-r e, 


“Pp. oH. SMITH, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST CO., 
FARGO, D. T. 


MORTGAG ES. Only the m most dew desirable loans ikea fi 


Kansas-Mis.Loan ~-fi~ Wyandotee. 

















se. Who Doubt 


Are cordially Invited to re O S cs authentic and unsolicited Letters. We have many 
thousands. They come every day. NT sadics, weil or Ul, should wear these Corsets. They 
impart no “Shock ” whatever, but a re — delightful sensation. 


















_ New anK, N. Y. ie 1, | CHAMBERSBURG, PA., October 9 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have i | _I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 5 d 
me of muscular rheumatism It has also ed Miraculous power in stimulating and invigorat- @ 
severe case of headache and female tronbies of my enfeebled body,and the Hair Brush hada 
eighteen years’ standing, Mine L. C. SPEN« er, | Magiceffecton my scalp. 
| Mrs. T. E. Snwt G D r 
Brooxkuin, Me., June 28 Sanp Brac , Sept 
Dr. Scott—The Corsets I ordered six months ago |! rfully tender youmy hea ‘8 
have worn spiendidly, and have given satisfac mae 3 ctric ¢ ets have d f I 
every way. They are the best Corsets Lever wore, | 24ve suftered f er th yea . 
aside from their electric qual itie , Which are tr rue | growi ew all the tit At tin I a t 
marvelous. | suffered greatly from rheumatism helple —CO v k or walk. Ir i ben 
in my back and limbs, but your — art Corsets | Cht the second da ty of wearing it, and have im- 
have entirely cured me. They tter than | Proved ever since. 1 am now able to work and 






walk all day wit 
simply astonis 


Dr. Scott’s Genuine 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. 


have established a deserved reputation beyond 


represented Mrs. 3. B BABSON, 








ut any trouble. My friend 
Mr 






Hous Centre, Me, 
Ausuet © 





1 suffered 
from back tre 
















Scott’s Electric Cor- § ofall other Corset mer comfort, elewanes 
sets. They cured me, § and excellence of 1 rial. In addi t« 
and % ild not befithese advant: age 8, they possess n 





e 
Electro-Magnetism and thorough heal- 
ing and ere power than any 
. other Electric or 
Magnetic appli- 
ances onthe mar- 
ket, howeve r 
7 high priced. The 
adjoming ( 
sents our No. 2, 
Corset. Our oth ‘ 
prices ave 41 00, 2 


without. them 
rs. H. D. Benson. 
Pronta, ILLs 
I suffered from kid- 








































iric B Itentirely cured 
me, after all other rem- 
a7 

d. His 















has cured hs nenral- 




















gia. C. W. Hoxnisn. 
Mempnis, TeNn., " 





November 2s. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets have riven 
_ relief Nn ered 
our years with breast 
trouble without find: No. 2. 1.500" 
ing any benefit from which the eyelete are rivets i 
other remedies. They § epinal, kidney and liver trouble “8, 7 umatism, 
are invaluable other weaknesses pecniiar to women, our Corsets 
Mrs. Jas. CAMPBELL. § have noequal. A beautiful silve red co ont pass with 
Henpexson, Tex., § Which to test their electro-magnetic px wer accom- 
August 17 panies each Corset. OUR ELEC TR tC IN- 
[teli my friends gold J SOLES, price 50 cents per pair, should be 
would not induce me bk tt n together with our Corsets ; astonishing results 
te part with my Elec follo Most of the above remarks apply equally to 
tric Corset and Hair § our Electric Belts for lac ry *s and gentlemen. Price 
Brush unless 1 could § $3.00. (In ordering by mail, add 20 cents for postage.) 
obtain others, State size of waist and men en thie paper. > all 
Mrs. S. P. FLANAGAN, § remittances payable to a A, SCOT T. 842 
Wife of Webster Flan. Broadway. N. Y. tt’s Electr ic, Hair 
agan, Real Estate Op- § Brushes, $1.00, 1.50, 2 ” 0, 3.00. “ 
erator. - Mr 
Fast Peprere.t, — June: 5 
Here is my experience in wearin: 
Electric Corset: | suffered untold pain in my 


















M. EF. Pennock 

Meripian, Miss., 
June 24. 

Dr. Scott — Your 

Electric ¢ ets have 







given splend sa 
faction. One lac 
suffered = cor 


















J.H. Drinxwater 
PRINCETON, Mrixy., June 25 
ve our Cor rsets have accomplished wonders in my 

























I was, previously, thoroughly it apacitated 
and sides, so much s« that | dreaded ly ying Id not he ‘lp mysel 4 n your Cor 
at night. 1 found no relief till wearil r Ww for tw } ible to be up 
Electric Corset. Since we tring them 1 have been nd, help k, ete 
almost entirely free from those pains. friends are astonis shed. hanks, ete 

Witk much gratitude, Fae M onan McFar.anp. 
My sister suffered constantly with back spinal trou ul to be 
about. She put on one of your Electric Co n Mor much t 






surprise, she was able to get are “yp id 1 A. ouse and superint i al ic labor She 
is now feeling well and is full « Mrs. 8. J. Hat PER, WESTON 
(E hy Se x) “Ww anted for Dr. Scott’s beautiful E ae Roa 

Corsets, Belts, Electric Hair, Flesh,and Tooth Brushes, and 

B) Lnsoles. No risk. Gate i Sales. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

For terms, address GEO. A. SCOTT, S12 Rroadway, N. ¥. 


COMMON SENSE LIFE INSURANCE, 


RENEWABLE 














TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


AS OFFERED ONLY BY 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


is the safest, the most economical, and the most equitable system of life insur: 
ance attainable. 

The policy contracts give definite insurance for a specified term, to be 
selected by the applicant, with the right to renew and extend the insurance at the 
end of each successive term, without medical re-examination or other condition, 
by the payment of Three Dollars per annum on each $1,000 insured, and mort: 
uary premiums equitably adjusted at each age to provide for the mortality actu- 
ally experienced. These mortuary premiums are at once placed in trust to be 
used solely in settlement of death claims, and to create a guaranty fund. 


This form of policy is specially adapted to 


Partners and Creditors, . 


as the protection of Life Insurance is obtained at the actual current cost, and does 
not involve the payment of large deposits a accumulation, as is necessary under 
any system of level or uniform premiums. 
stop when you choose. 


You pay as you go, get what you buy, and 


The yearly cost to insure $10,000 in case of death has been- 


At age 30, $7400, while usual life rate is $230 02. 


* = 40, 82 40, _ - ? * 313 00. 
‘ “ 50, 108 40, “ “s “ “ “ 171 R80. 
“oe “ 60, 189 20, ii ce ify oe “e 776 30 


The Provident Savings has $320 of cash assets to each $100 of liability to 
policy-holders, a larger proportion than can be shown by any other Life Insurance 
Company in the country. 


Surplus to policy-holders over all liabilities, $120,000, 


WM. E. STEVENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


Secretary. President and A‘ tuary. 


Home Office, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 





t@ Call in person, or send for Prospectus. .#3 
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THE LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 

At 60 and 62 We:t Twenty-third Street, 
always offers attractions to the mothers who 
are looking for outfits for the little ones. 
At the present time Best and Co. are making 
an offer of especially good value; viz., 
** Outfit No. 5 for Babies,”’ at $24, which con- 
sists of thirty-two pieces and a baby basket 
furnished with toilet articles. By the use of 
their illustrated catalogue, sent free on ap 
plication, purchases can be made by mail 
with as much satisfaction as over the counter, 
and with much less fatigue. 


In this week's issue will be found the strik- 
ing advertisement of Dr. Scott’s Genuine 
Electric Corsets. The proprietor’s claims for 
these wonderful health-giving agencies are 
powerfully and convincingly indorsed by 
many people of high repute. We invite you 
te carefully read these testimonials, and tc 
give the goods atrial. Dr. Scott and his ap- 
pliances are well and favorably known, and 
you run no risk in dealing with him. The 
reasonable prices asked permit all to secure 
the great benefits the Doctor promises. In 
ordering, kindly mention that you saw the 
advertisement in this paper. 


We respectfully call the attention of every 
subscriber to the seed advertisement oi 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. His 
large and complete catalogue is sent free. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamu bid fair to become 
as famous for their Upright Pianos as they have 
long been for their world-renowned Cabinet Or- 
gans. Having experimented several years, at 

at expense, and with the assistance of proba- 
ly as able a corps of experts as can be found in 
any factory inthe world, they have sneceeded 
in producing a piano which has elicited the 
Warmest encomiums from the best judges. The 
distinguishing feature nbout it isan important 
improvement in the method of “stringing ” the 
ano, which originated in their own factory 
he strings are secured by metallic fastenings 
instead of | by the friction of pins set in wood, as 
been the case, and the alvestages resulting 
are numerous and highly important; among 
them are the following: Wonderful beauty anc 
musical quality of tone, far less liability of get 
ting out of tune, greater reliability in trying cli 
mates, and greater solidity of construction and 
durability. Mason & Hamlin have made 150,00 
organs. They can hardly expect to make a: 
many pianos, but they will doubtiess be cailed 
upon to makea very large number.—[Boston 
Traveller. 


The President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co. says : “I recommend Hood's Sarsapa 
rillaas a building up and strengthening rem- 
edy.”” 


DIDN'T KNOW HIS OWN SERMON. 


The St. Louis ‘‘ Church News” relates 
a good story about Bishop Hawks and 
one of his clergy of the old times: 


**The Bishop knew of the good sense and 
the good style which the clergyman’s ser 
mons possessed ; at the same time he knew 
how these were disparaged by the poor man- 
ner of their delivery. The people were com 
plaining of his poor sermons. The Bishop 
determined to bring the matter to the cler- 
gyman’s notice. He asked the parson’s wife 
to lend hii one of her husband's sermons 
one time when he was visiting his parish 
That night he preached it. When he came 
home the Bishop asked the clergyman what 
he thought of his sermon that night. 

**The clergyman replied : 

“* Why, Bishop, that was a splendid ser- 
mon ; the people were charmed with it. ] 
never heard you preach better.’ 

*** Did you ever bear that sermon before *” 

No, indeed ; I could never forget that 
sermon.’ 

“Then the Bishop told the clergyman that 
it was one of his own sermons, and the way 
in which he had become possessed of it, and 
showed him how much what he could write 
would be added toin interest and power it 
he only threw life and grace into it.” 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


WV, BAKER & CO, Dareestr, Mas 


March April May 


Are the months to purify the blood, as the body is 
now most susceptible to benefit from medicine. 
Impurities which have accumulated during the cold 
weather, when you have been too much within 
doors, must be expelled, or serious results may fol- 
low. The testimony of thousands, as to the great 
benefit derived from Hood's Sarsaparilla, should 
convince everybody that it is the very best blood 
purifier and spring medicine. Take it now. 


Purify the Blood 


“T have been troubled with scrofulous humor and 
sores breaking out all over my body for the last fif- 
teen years. I have taken four bottles uf Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and it has entirely cured me. I recom- 


mend it very highly to any one troubled with scrof- | 


ula, or any blood disease.” HENRY Bieas, 1,819 
Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

“TI have prescribed Hood's Sarsaparilla as an alter. 
ative and blood purifier, and for indigestion, with 
the best results.” D. S. Dyson, M.D., Bloomington, 
iL 


Yeur blood may be laden with impurities, but 
Hood's Sarsaparilia will thoroughly cleanse, enrich, 
and vitalize it. The most severe cases of scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, pimples—in fact all affections 
arising from impure blood—yield to Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great blood purifier, It also cures dyspep- 
sia, billousness, sick headache, kidney and liver 
complaints, sharpens the appetite, and builds up the 
whole system. 


Sharpen the Appetite 


“I bad no appetive, and felt tired all the time. 
When I had taken half a bottle ef Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla my appetite was restored, and my stomach felt 
better. I have now taken nearly three bottles, and 
I never was so well in my life.” Mrs, Jessix F. 
| DoLBEARE, Pascoag, R. I. 

“Tused Hood’s Sarsaparilla last spring, and can 
truly say it helped me very much. To those suffer- 
ing with billous complaints, nervous prostration, or 
rheumatism, I earnestly recommend it.” Mrs. E. 
| CARPENTER, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$@5. Made only 
by C.L. HOOD ® ©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
















== THE' BEST 
MER WASH 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfecily clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
, ina moment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 

lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 


= the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 





Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes, 


AGENTS WANTED foossscr"'Zy 25 io 0-0 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS < Manuf 


acturers’ lowest pion 
Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 





AMES PYLES 





Te BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOTORCOLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.: | 

INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction | 

No family, rich or poor should be without it. | 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations | 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and | 

seas - bears the above symbol, and name of | 

AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


BALL'S 








OSLY CORSET made that can be ret Catenn bo sptumned 

its parceoees give three w 

PER CTLY SA} 
in every respect, and its price re ba 
Made in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 
= dealers everywhere. Reware of worthless 4 

ns. oy nuine without Bs Ball’sname — 
‘CHicac ORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
And 13 Sieponerd Street, New York City. 
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Patent Foot LARNES CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 

Machines ontrial if desire/. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, i.luetr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 
ockford, El, 








INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining. 
A Priceless Boon to 






to 
Folging Chair co .New Haven.Ct, 








CHURCH EC QUIPMENT. 


Hook & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temp! e Boston; 
Plymouth Church, Brook!yn; Music Hall. Cincinnati ; 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


iwGHU RCH ORCANS.:::, 


partof the country. We invite attention to our new 
styles of pause OncGans. at from’$600 to $1,000 and up- 
wards. MUSIC COM™ EES, N- 
ISTS, ani thers are invited to apply to usa direct for 
all pe connected with ourart. DESCHI Ty 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnishe 


on application. Second-hand — forsale at — eee 
No. 1 SUIT. 
Terry, $62 
Plush, $6- 
‘B.C. 
SMALL 
& CO., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


a 








logues sen sent f free. — 


FRINK’S 7S Patent ‘Reflectors for for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light knows a 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
\ clegant designs. Send size of room. 
AGet circular and estimate. A Liberal 
Wiiscount to churches ans th re trade, 
Don't be deceived by chea ations. 
I. P. FRINK, <s Pearl St.. N.Y. 














Established 1857. 





‘BA N N E R S 
iN SILK AND COLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 


69 Carmine &t., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUMDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture Belle 
and for rches, Town- 
Beane nes _ 


i csuare & Oo. Baltimore, Ma. 























MENEELY & fonE any 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
For Combes, ~~ tin ale 

& century noted for superiorit, over 








Address No Raby St. 





all others. 


EVERY CHILD 
Should wear our 


PERFECT WAIST. 
By their use the 
weight of clothing 
is supported from 
the shoulders 
avoiding all undue 
| peensure an im 
} portant matter toa 
: growing child 
while their perfect 
shape and fit insure 
the comfort and 


symmetry of the 
entire outfit. 


FO R BA B ] E We invite attention 

* toour outfit No. 5, 
consisting of 32 pieces, and Baby Basket furnished 
with tollet articles, 


For $24, 


which is especially good value. Also a large assort 
ment from $4 to $150. We vay special attention to 
the manufacture of these goods, and our sapeqosiod . 
facilities enable us to produce them WELL MADI 

IN EVERY PARTICULAR atremarkably Low Prices 


BABY CARRIAGES. 


In our Toy De eres we are showing a large 
cor sigament of Baby Carriages fromm one of the best 
manufacturers, which we offer much less than the 
usual retail prices. 

For STRENGTH, DURABILITY, and COMFORT 
these gucsiogne are unequaled. 

Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 


BEST & CO., 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 
60. and 62 West 23d St. N. ¢ 


JEWEITS 





BEWARE! 
or 
IMPURE WATER 


Jewett 3 Patent Filters, 
with filling of prepared 
charcoal, render water 
fear, pure, and health 
Jul, for drinking and 
cooking purposes. Theso 
iy filters have stood the test 

of one-third of a cen 
tury, and have a world 
wide reputation as tho 
- — reliable fitter. 
1A ee testi- 
mt free to ou 
application. 


John c eos & Sons, 


FILTERS. 


Stone Filter, 


Simplest, Cheapest, 





GATE CITY 


“Pure Water, 


er Life.” and BEST. 
LY SERPECT FIL Oo. OTHER a 
TRE. Pref ae. TER AN BE COM 
FST FILTER IN PARED TO IT 
¥ wi ORL D leds Fourna 
n, M.D 


: ea McBRIDE & C€O., 
A “i chi A, MALA- i 

HA TYPHOID FEVER, Atlanta, Georgia. 
DIr#THERL A, by its use. 





Send fos Catalogue 








FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee So 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich 
hess and perma 
nence of its lather 
Especially adapt 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin 
Standard ramets y 
in the U. 8. Navy 
Has been couuter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL Sark KEEP IT. 
B WILLIAMS COx Giastnbors, poe ent 
t £4 Wrasse «& Buos., Manchester, 1840. 


GENUINE 


alactured of 


jon 
MANCHESTER CONN, 








“Most Reliable dnd Sim 
plest for plain or decor 
ative 

mark- 



















Often sickness leaves 
the little child in such 
@ condition that it 
eannot assimilate 
hearty foods. Such a 
one should at once 
commence the use of 
Ridge’s Food asa daily 
diet. It will soon re 
store the digestive or- 
gans to their normal 
condition, and will 
give all needed 
strength. Thousands 
jof children have been 
reared upon it. All 
druggists sell it, and 
some rs. Putupin four sizes—3ic., 65c., ~ 

















and $1.75. Sendto Woolrich 
for pamphlets on the subject of rearing chil: biidren. 


& Co., Palmer, 
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HOW CHINESE BOYS LIVé. 


In the January number of ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” Yan Phou Lee tells of the days 
‘* When I was a Boy in China :” 

‘* Babyhood {is the most enjoyable stage 
in the life of an Oriental. It is the only 
period when his wishes are regarded and 
when demonstrations of affection are 
shown him. The farnily regulations in 
China are such that so soon asa child 
begins to understand, he is not only 
taught to obey, but also loses his freedom 
of action; nor does he fully recover it 
till he is old and past the brief season of 
youthful enjoyment. Every person in 
China is in strict subjection to some- 
body. The child is subject to his parents 
or guardian. They, in turn, are subject 
to their parents, who are liable to be 
called to account by the elders of the clan. 
The magistrate is considered the father of 
the people he rules over ; and the emperor 
stands in the same relation to his subjects 
as the father to his children. Women 
are subject to their fathers or husbands. 
All are subject to the national laws, 

‘* Accordingly, obedience and respect, 
rather than affection, are required of the 
Chinese child. His home life, therefore, 
is constrained, sober, and dull. The boy 
attains to the ideal character only when 
he habitually checks his affectionate im- 
pulses, suppresses his emotions, and 1s 
uniformly respectful to his superiors and 
uniformly dignified with his inferiors. 
Therefore the child is early taught to 
walk respectfully behind his superiors, to 
sit only when he is bidden, to speak 
only when questions are asked him, and 
to salute his superiors by the correct 
designations. It would be the height 
of impropriety for him to mention his 
father’s name, or call his uncles and elder 
brothers by their names. (Children call 
their father ‘ A-de,’ or ‘A-ye,’ which 
corresponds to papain English, Mamma 
in Chinese is ‘A-ma.’ The syllable A 
is prefixed for the sake of euphony or 
convenient pronunciation. In the same 
way we say ‘A-suk’ for uncle, ‘A-ko’ 
for elder brother, ‘A-ka’ elder sister. 
Cousins on one’s father’s side are reck- 
oned as brothers.) He mustrise from his 
seat when they approach him. Jf he is 
taken to task for anything he has done, 
he must never contradict, never seek to 
explain. Such an offense is not easily 
forgiven, and double punishment is likely 
to immediately overtake the offender. 
How often have I rued my imprudence in 
contradicting my parents, uncles, or teach- 
ers! Often I was but simply trying to 
give the explanations of seemingly bad 
conduct. But the Chinese take no explana- 
tions from those subject to them, It is 
better for an accused son, pupil, or servant 
to suffer punishment in silence, although 
he may be conscious of no wueng tens. 
This seems very unreasonable ; and, in 
fact, it does foster sullenness and a spirit 
of rebellion which fear alone keeps under. 
But the Chinese deem this method abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of 
authority. In every household the rattan 
stick is always ready to the hand of the 
majestic wrath of outraged family law. 
It ts not my intention to represent the 
Chinese as naturally cruel. They are not. 
They simply maintain family discipline 
by customs handed down from one gener- 
ation to another. Fathers and teachers 
have undergone the same training. The 
customs of their ancestors enjoin it, the 
teachings of Confucius prescribe it, and 
= laws of the empire arm it with author- 

ty.” 


FRANK SIDDALL’S OPINION. 


Frank Siddall’s name has become a house- 
hold word wherever purity in soap is prized, 
and —— in | is robbed of its old-fash- 
ioned terrors. By the introduction of the 
soap which bears his name, he has won a 
place in the grateful hearts of the women of 
America. The opinions of a man as shrewd 
and observant as Mr. Siddall 1s known to be 
are well worthy of consideration in forming 
judgment on a matter into which he has ex- 


amined. 

Whether in a throng of invited guests, as at 
his ‘Silver Wedding,’’ or in the quiet com- 
fort of his cozy home, it is pleasant to spend 
an evening with Mr. Siddall. Desiring to 
learn his views concerning an important 
question of health, the writer passed an 
hour with him and his family. To look at 
Mr. and Mrs. Siddalland their son, nobody 
would sup) that they had ever been 
invalids. Yet they have, and all three of 
them owe their present health to —— 

Well, let them tell the story, 








‘*No,’’ said Mr. Siddall, ‘‘ you can hardly 
think my wife an invalid. Certainly she has 
not an emaciated or feeble appearance. 
But, some time ago, there appeared on her 
side something which seemed to be a tumor. 
Two of her relatives had died of cancer, 
and she feared she was to be a victim of that 
terrible malady. The tumor, or whatever it 
was, increased in size snd painfulness. The 
chafing of the dress against it was a con- 
tinual reminder of its presence, as well as a 
constant irritation. We feared the necessity 
of a surgeon’s knife as a last resort. 

‘“*But we tried another method. I had 
long known of Compound Oxygen. It had 
never made any impression on my mind 
until, after a good deal of disbelief, I had 
tried it for my sick headaches. With close 
application toa largely increasing business, 
which took my whole time and thought, | 
had become a martyr to this distressing com- 

laint. It seemed strange that such an 
nvisible agent as the gas which is inhaled 
through a tube could make its impress on 
that condition of the system which produces 
sick headache. But it did. After taking 
the office treatment, I found complete rest 
from brain weariness, and entire exemption 
from the nausea and the harrowing pains 
which make up that very unpleasant com- 
bination known as sick headache. I became 
an entirely renovated man in my ability to 
attend to daily business. I had also, for a 
long series of years, suffered severely from 
constipation. The Compound Oxygen treat- 
ment completely removed this trouble. 

‘*So we concluded to try Compound Oxy- 
gen for Mrs. Siddall. Dr. Starkey, after a 
careful examination, pronounced the abnor- 
mal growth to be something entirely different 
from cancer. This was a great relief, even 
if the growth could not be entirely removed, 
and it gave great confidence in Dr. Starkey, 
for some practitioners would have tried to 
make it out as aggravated and alarminga 
case as possible,ir order to magnify their 
skill in case a cure were made. In even the 
short space of a few days the effect was per- 
ceptible. Compound Oxygen was doing its 
work on the blood. The poison in the circu- 
lation, or whatever it was that bad caused 
the growth of the lump, was driven out of 
the system. Most of the hard growth was 
absorbed into the circulation, and thus 
carried away. The hardness departed. 
Something like the core of a boil came out, 
painlessly. Within four weeks from the time 
she began to take the Compound Oxygen, 
the lump was gone, and the flesh had healed 
and become as natural and healthy as that 
on any other part of the body. 

‘*Mrs. Siddall is now as able as ever to 
attend to her regular duties, which she 
heartily enjoys. She is a wonderful help to 
me in my extensive business, being at my 
office every day, transacting, with great effi- 
ciency, the affairs of her department, which 
conégists in the supervision of the twenty 
lady clerks.”’ 

And how as to your son, Mr. Siddall ? 

“Well, he is now as hearty as need be 
thanks to Compound Oxygen. His blood 
was impure. For years he was my cashier, 
with constant duty and heavy responsibility. 
It wore on him. His appetite was irregular 
and capricious. There were pimples and 
blotches on his face, indicative of the condi- 
tion of his blood. There were dark spots 
under his eyes, and his general state was 
such that, although he was not laid up in 
bed as a chronic invalid, there was danger 
that he would be. We tried him with the 
treatment. Compound Oxygen soon did for 
him what it had done for his mother and 
myself. It renewed his blood and gave him 
a heartier vitality. The pimples, blue spots, 
and other indications disappeared. His skin 
became soft and natural. His appetite be- 
came regular, and his digestion, which, of 
course, had been impaired, was restored to 
its proper condition.” 

hen, Mr. Siddall, you have no objection 
to be quoted as a believer, firm, thorough, 
and constant, in Compound Oxygen ? 

‘* Believer! Why, I consider that in the dis- 

of Compound Oxygen there has been 


as notable as Jenner gave it in the discovery 
of vaccination! Believer! Why, see our 
family experience with it. Believer! Yes, 
so much so that I never lose an opportu- 
nity to send those of my friends who need 
medical treatment to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
and all that I have heard from are enthusi- 
astic in their approval of it. Not a word of 
disappointment from any of them. Believer! 
Well, I have induced four of my clerks to 
take the treatment. There is Mr. Johnson, 
for instance. Comeround to the officein the 
morning and see him. He had catarrh so 
badly that at night he had to takea handker- 
chief to bed with him, and to have a basin 
by the side of the bed, in which to expecto- 
rate during the hours when most people are 
asleep; and now, after but a few weeks’ 
treatment, he is almost entirely rid of this 
trouble. His ears were clogged with catarrh 
discharge. They are now entirely free from it. 

“And so I might tell you till morning of 
such cases, and others of similar importance 
and value. You cannot speak too highly 
of Compound Oxygen. You may give my 
opinion of it as strongly as you please.”’ 

The writer called to see Mr. Johnson, and 
found him at his post, not only free from 
catarrhal annoyance, but grateful for it, and 
enthusiastic in his praises of Compound Oxy- 


gen. 

And now, if any one wishes to know all 
about this wonderful Compound Oxygen, let 
him write to Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1,109 
Girard St., Philadelphia, and they will send 
him an interesting little book in which its 
discovery, nature, and action are fully de- 
scribed. It also contains a large record of 
remarkable cures which have been made dur- 
ing the last twelve or thirteen years in all 
forms of chronic ailment, 





covery / ; 
given to the world something as valuable and 


——— ———————— 
may fail, and yet, by wisc management, tu get the best remedy at the outset, in- 
regain its credit. So, also, if wise counsels volves, in case of sickness, not only a 
are followed, the strength und vigor of waste of money, but useless ufferin ‘ 
a failing constitution may be restored. | John H. Ward, 9 Tilden st., Lowell, Mass., 
Many cases like the following could be| says: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me ot 
cited: Frank Laprise, Salem st., Lowell, | boils, sores, and itches, which no othe: 
Mass., says, that on account of impure | remedy could remove. I tried severs! 
biood, his whole constitution was shaken. | other so-called *sarsaparillas,’ but re- 
After taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla freely for lecived no benefit from them.” William 
mouth, his health was restored, and his | H. Mulvin, 122 Northampton st., Boston, 
original vigor regained. | Mass., writes that 
Speculation The C 
a3 to what will cure Dyspepsia, vanishes | of all his sufferings, “enough to kill a 
before the light of such evidence as that | dozen men,” was the failure of his kidneys 
furnished by O. T, Adams, Spencer, O.,| and liver to properly perform their { Wn 
Who says: ‘For years I suffered acutely | tions. He was permanently cured b 
from Dyspepsia, scarcely taking a meal, | using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. Georce 
until within the last few months, with-| Edwards, Boston Highlands, Mass., w as 
out enduring the most distressing pains of |cured of liver and bilious troubles by 
Indigestion. Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla saved | the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Warre i 


my life. My appetite and digestion are | Leland, the famous hotel proprietor of 
. | ~ , . 

good, and I feel like ns new man.” “ Two | New York city, writes: 

bottles of l ally used Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayers Sar saparilla 


saparilla cured me of Dyspepsia,” writes | for Rheumatism, with entire 


**T have person- 


success, 
. ° , * | ry : es Py 
Evan Jones, Nelson, N. Y. Mrs. A. M. | There is no medicine in the world ¢ qual to 
Beach, Glover, Vt., writes: “A humor | it for the cure of liver diseases, gout, the 
of the blood debilitated me, and caused | effects of high living, and all the various 
a : 


very troublesome scrofulous bunches on | forms of blood diseases.” Benj. Coach- 
my neck. Less than one bottle of Ayer’s | man, Bronson, Fla., writes: ‘I suffered 
Sarsaparilla has restored my appetite and | for months from debility. and pains in the 


strength. It has also greatly lessened the | lower part of my chest. Three bottles of 
swellings. I am confident they will be | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have made a new ian 
entirely removed by continued use of the | of me. Iam entirely cured.” Doctor T. 
Sarsaparilla.” Irving Edwards, Ithaca, | Porter, Cerro Gordo, Tenn., writes: “TI 


N. Y., was afflicted, from. boyhood, with | have prescribed Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla in my 
scrofulous sore throat. Four bottles of practice for a number of years, and find 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla cured him, and he has | its action admirable.” It nevei 


Never Fails 


since been troubled with the disease. to vitalize the blood and expel impurities. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for &5. 








FARM AND GARDEN. 


Sem, HE RECORDS SHOW 


THAT THE BUTTER YIELD OF THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


has never been equaled by any Creamery, Pan, or Sep- 
arator. They carried off the premiums for the Great- 
est Per Cent. of Yield in the great dairy States of 
fowa and Wisconsin, 


Over 31,000 in Daily Use!! 
Thetr combined product of butter and cheese reaches nearly 16 Pounds to the 
hundred pounds of milk. They take the lead in the Cream athering System, 





















Awarded SIX SILVER MEDALS in the last four years over all cgm 
petitors. IT OPERATES THE RASIEST. IT CHURNS MORE THOROUGHLY, AND CON 
SEQUENTLY BRINGS MORE BUTTER. IT 18 THE EASIEST TO CLEAN. THK COVER IS 
ALWAYS ON TOP, AVOIDING ALL LEAKAGE AND EMPTYING OF CREAM ON THE FLOOR 
Also a full line of BUTTER Work EKRS, BUTTER PRINTERS, and 
all supplies for Dairies and Factories. You will regret it if you purchase any 
apparatus before sending for our illustrated Circulars. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont, 





or order refilled gratis. [| have sold vegetable and tower 
mm Seed to over a million farmers and gardeners in the 
: United States, perhaps sume are your neighbors, if so ask 
them whether they are reliable. Mr. Thomas Henshall of 
Troy, Kansas, writes me: *‘For 26 years | have dealt with 
you. [have livedinlowa, Missouri, Colorado, and Kan- 
fas, and no matter what the soil or climate, the result 
was always the same, to Wit:—religiously honest 
md good." This is the kindof seed I raise and sell Ihe 
Hubbard and Marblehead Squash, Marblehead 
orn, Marblehead Cabbages, Ohio Potato, Eclipse 
et, are some of the vegetables of which l was the riginal is 
troducer. A Fair with 8500 in premiums. See my catalozue,free to a 


JAMES J, H. GREGORY, (Seed Grower), Marblehead. Mass 


TA DINOEE, &, CONARD CO’ 


BR-BLOOMING « 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For tite Garden 
Poultry Fencing. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 






ats Ity is growing and distributi Runs, 
SeotepdldVerietice yrs dissects | prt 
ae $5 for'@5 ; 100 for B12. Also 


ac ng to value, 348 10 F le, 76 The *‘ Success” Hatcher. The simplest 
elegantly illus. and choose from over 500 mest re in the market. How to raise Pou Rey, Pinecone 


ft sorta 
Address, aH DINGEE & LONARD £00 Birds, Dogs. &c., and make it profitable. ~~ of 





* Fencing. 


Grove, Chester Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry an 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden an« 
wp. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 75 pp., containing above informatiou 











H coin money collecting Family Pictures to en- of Ie 
AGENTS feage rel Getta Pe any Pitares to oe. and much eats Weare Cnc Address 
inducements, EMPIRE COPYING Co,, 361 Canal Street, N.%« ' Mfrs, and Importers, CoS West Street, N, Y. City, 
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RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND cumpes. FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
TABLISHMENT. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


Ox. Pure. 


|'s very cheap. 


WE SHALL ApspaArS TE. NEW YEAR BY 
A SPE L SALE OF L — 
"AND CHILDREN 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


. OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- 
saw WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMAN. 
SHIP’ CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRIC CES WE 
GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 
| Tio’. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOW ELS, CRASHES, 


| Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory § |ETC.. FULL LINES OF RLANKETS, U ILTS, 
| will be sent to any one Whocemnct = it of thet PIANO AND TABLI E COVERS AT EXTREMELY 


| grocer, if six two-cent stamps, t Pm | 
| are sent to Procter & Gamble, dischanne . Men- ——— 


= _ os UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC — giks AND DRESS GOODS. 
Mutual Insurance CcMpany,| con prices meow atx comrermoy. 


New York, Janvary 24th, 1885. | ‘an 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 4 TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 
. 


affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 

OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
Rs abi EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
gear Ts BY aS Ea eet $3,958,089 4 
Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 14 | - 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1881... -..... 1,447,756 70 


oe yi | 

Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3lst December, 1584, $4.0 006, 2 m1 04 | 
Losses paid ss the -——- 








same peri < . $2,109,919 20 | 
Returas of _ —— 
minps and | 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 | oes 8 8 





The Company has the foliowing assets, viz: 
United States and State of New CTE 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


DR GLeh ccs sonshabease $8,776,685 00 
Loans sec ured by Stocks, and other- 

wise 2,005,100 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estim ated a 440,000 00 


Premium Notes & Bills Recetvabie. 1,454,959 73 





SE Eo sce suey etude ces Soutss 261, 544 6 ’|Papered with Gold Paper and 
0 Eee = $12,938,289 38 98-inch Border for - = $20.00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- |Without Gold, - -<- +e 12. 
titicates of profits will be paid to the holders . 12.00 
thereof, x; -—. legal representatives, on and | Remnant lots of handsome 
after Tuesday, t rd of February next i 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1890 | Gold Paper sufficient to 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, paperaroom, - = = 5.00 
or their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 


day, the Third of February next, from which | Without Gold, - = = 3.00 
date all interest thereon will cease. The ce 
cates to be produced at time of payment, aaa 
cancelled. ' 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on J 


the net earned premiums of the Company, for the | 
year ending 3ist December, 1884, for w ich cer- | 816 BROADWAY, 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. “WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelaia 
TRUSTEES. AT LOW PRICES. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, | wine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. .14 00 
AOMERT AUSTEN, | Ring White Prench China Dinner Bets, pe 22 
y n na Tea Sets, "ce ); white wD 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 2 ‘Sets, 14 leces..... 12 0 


NEW YORK. 





J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 


DAVID LANE, WILLIAM BRYCE, j Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 piec: 4; white.. 3 00 
+ORDON A BURNHAM, Jaane FETT nest, | Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs. a 00 
. Le po ra owe i: coer 44 T, | Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, ete 5 U0 
RBENJ HS an » FIELD, THOS. B. CODDING TON, ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, | Ilustrated Conogns and Price-List mailed free 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 1oa oe Estimates and information fur- 
WILLIAM . Bonar, - IHN L. a. 

WILLIAM H, MACY, DENTON SMITH, ’ 4 

: A. HAND, on ROE BI LISS. | HADLEY 8. 1-17 Sooner Sodtivate, WN, Y. ity. 
JOBN D. HEWLETT, BERRY E.H Pe a >| and placed on car or steamer f 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. Mok xs, of charge. Sent ©.O.D. or on YFeceipt of P.O. a 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. | Order, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. aS SSR ee “hy 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


SE eres BUCO, 


A. A. RAVE N. 3d Vice-Pres't. 
BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of thenatural laws 
} whie ——— the operations of digestion and nu 
New York. | eFitho and by a careful application of. the fine 
pre well-selected Cocos, Mr. Eyyps has pro- 

Mided eureieekins tables with a delicately fla 
bev ieb pahiclow us many heavy doctors’ 
bills, is by the fous use of such articles of 
diet that a constitgtion may be gradually built up 








CON és INENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
Reserve for reinsurance (Fire 


Se 8 ere $1,928,299 35 until strong enough resist othe tendency to 
Reserve tor ty eeeened (In- disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floa 
at = Ree 25,394 75 around us, ready to attack wherever there is a w 
~~ ‘ample for all other point. We may escape many a f: =e by keep- 
iy GE 449,586 00 ing Ourselves well fortified with ood, and a 
Cc apital ‘paid in in cash... - 1,000,000 00 | properly nourished frame.”—[Ci i Service Gazette, 
| ’ 1,585,221 | Re $4,998,501. | Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 


in half po tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 
The two safety funds now amount to §1,200,000.W. | JAMES EPPS & 00., Ppeie Chemists, 
oe  soeutedelll mn, England. 


_ Those answering an Advertisement will | 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | ho Visiteth the es and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 








Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chtistian Union,’ 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Compaly. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premium Receipts ............. $11,268,856 78 
Interest Receipts ............. . 2,971,624 65 
Total Income............... .. $14,240,475 39 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Paid Death-claims.............. $2,257,175 79 
* Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends, and 

Surrender values. . 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policy-holders. . __ $6,734, 955 14 
New Police jes eee 17, 463 





New Insurance written........ $61,484,550 
CONDITION JAN. 1, 1885. 
a ee ee eee _ $59, 288,758 57 


Surplus (Company’s Standard). 
Surplus by State Standard (eati- 


4, 871,014 90 


SED skabitsaesae = $10,000,000 
Policies in Force............... 78,047 
Insurance in force........ ..... $229, 382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 teed $3,740,850 85 
Death- { 1880, $1, 731,721. Income [{ 1880, $2,317,889. 

1881, 2}013,208. 1881, 2,432,854, 

claims 1882, Pose 5.292, from |i 2,798,018. 
883; 2/263,092. 1883, 2,712,963. 

paid (1884, 2,257,175. Interest | 1884, 2,971,624. 

Cash Assets. Amount at risk. 
Jon. 1, 1881, $43,183,954. jee. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 

Jan. 1, U teed, a8: 228,781. 1882 oes 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300, 396. om t 1888, 171 “T1S007, 


Jan. 1 1884, 55,542,902, 


Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885) 59/233°753. ‘ 


Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382 


The Latest Advance in Life ‘insurance 


IS THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine 
POLICY 


F THE 


New York Life Insurance C0. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture feat- 
ures, originated by the New Yor« Lire in 1860. 
with the Privileges and Profits of its popular 
* Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES— 


1. Term Insurance at low rates, with surplus 
accumulations at compound interest. 

2. The privilege of continuing your insurance 
at original rates after your Tontine Period ex- 
pires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy in 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the basis of 
full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of pre- 
minms, during which time your indemnity will 
be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of default 
in payment of premium after three years, by the 
guarantee of a paid-up policy—-as upon ordinary 
policies, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 

HENRY TUOK, 2d Vice-President, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, 4M.D., 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., 





{ medten Directors. 


enol, 
onblable ee Co 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Desire to call the attention of their cus- 
tomers and the public to the Spring exhibi- 
tion of 


NOVELTIES IN 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


—AND— 


LACE DRAPERIES, 


Forming one of the finest collections yet 
offered, to which they respectfully ask an in- 
spection. Estimates given on application. 


roadway As 1 90h ot: 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


are exhibiting their Spring 
Importations of Rich Novel- 


_ |ties, Broche, Chene, and 


Faconne Silks, Velvets in 
Iimprime and Figured effects 
in a beautiful variety of New 
Designs, Weaves, and Com- 
binations. Also Colored 
Silks, in Cros Crains, Faille 
Francaise, Satin Renais- 
sance, Duchess, Tricotine, 
etc., in Solid and Clacé col- 
orings. 

Having contracted for our 
entire spring stock during 


, {the recent depression in the 


Silk business in Europe, our 
present prices are consider- 
ably lower than they have 
been any previous season. 


Broadway and | ith St., 
New York. 


ere CASH FOR. 








My store will be found full of bargains, sut- 
able for wedding gifts, I sell fancy silverware 
ofevery description, elegantly cased, from 20 
to 40 per cent. below cost. 

A Tea Set costing @850—my price, $350; 
another. Gorham make, costing 650, only 
8315; Berry, Preserve, and Jelly Spoons, 
Fruit-Dishes, and a thousand other cases of 
sterling silver for less than half price. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, N. Y. 


FaARLOW s 1 62kGkO BLUE, 


Its merits as a WASH ELLE have been fully testedand in- 
by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 





ht to have it on gale. O77 ASK Him FoR IT. 
D S&S WILTBERGER, Pray’r, 233 N. Second St, Phi 
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